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FAMOUS WAR HORSES 


IV. LITTLE SORREL 


N the 9th of May, 1861, a Federal supply train bound for Washington on the Baltimore® & Ohio tracks 

was captured by the Confederate garrison at Harpers Ferry, where Colonel Thomas Jonathan Jackson was 
in command. Among the captured horses was a little sorrel gelding, which attracted the Colonel’s attention. 
He was so impressed by the animal that he purchased it from the Quartermaster Department for his own use. 
Perhaps its “intelligent and expressive eyes,” of which he often spoke, or its seeming docility and apparent 
strength won Jackson’s favor, for the horse itself was obviously quite an ordinary animal of middle age. 
Jackson paradoxically named this very plain horse Fancy. But frequently horses of no visual distinction, like 
some great men, do surprising deeds. So it was with Fancy and his new owner; Colonel Jackson, gaunt, taciturn, 
simple, became the immortal ‘Stonewall,’ and drab appearing Fancy, serving him well, gained for himself the 
affectionate name Little Sorrel and a place of honor among famous war horses. 


Mr. W. J. Carter, of Richmond, who remembers Little Sorrel and who is an outstanding authority on horses, 
describes him thusly: “Little Sorrel was a small, chestnut gelding, about fifteen and one-half hands high, 
weighing around nine hundred to one thousand pounds. He was plain, with a plain head and short neck. He 
bore little evidence of high breeding, but was rather of the useful sort—compactly made and well muscled. In 
appearance he had little to indicate that he was other than a general purpose horse. But, while lacking that im- 
pressiveness of appearance, which characterized some other noted war horses, he was of the hardy, wear-and- 
tear type, able to withstand long marches and the privations accompanying them and apparently bearing up 


cheerfully under the most trying conditions.” 


Too much is not taken for granted in the supposition that the gelding’s gentle demeanor more than any- 
thing else endeared him to Jackson, for “Stonewall” Jackson was himself of a kind and gentle nature. He 
rode Little Sorrel throughout his entire service as a commanding officer in the Confederate Army, at the First 
Manassas, Kernstown, McDowell, Harpers Ferry, Cross Keys, Port Republic, the Seven Days Battle, and Cedar 
Mountain. On Little Sorrel he led his division on the swift, hard march around Pope at the Second Manassas 
and in the fierce fighting at Fredericksburg. And Little Sorrel carried his master on his last bold flanking move- 
ment, in the Wilderness at Chancellorsville. This maneuver enabled Jackson to rout the XI Corps of the Fed- 
eral Army. Later that night he was riding Little Sorrel on a reconnaissance of the enemy lines when he was 
fired upon by his own men, who were unable to recognize him in the dark. 


As three bullets tore into Jackson’s arms and his body grew limp with pain and bleeding, Little Sorrel was 
stricken with pathetic panic; he plunged from beneath Jackson’s falling body and bounded into the Federal 
lines. He was soon recovered by a Confederate soldier, however. After the death of Jackson seven days later, 
Little Sorrel was sent to the stables of Governor John Letcher in Richmond; Governor Letcher sent him to the 
family of Jackson in North Carolina, where he lived for many years in Lincoln County on the farm of Dr. 
Morrison, father-in-law of Jackson, with whém Mrs. Jackson made her home. 


On Dr. Morrison’s farm Little Sorrel, it is said, worked in harness. Nevertheless, he was given much free- 
dom and became a pet. Occasionally Little Sorrel was exhibited; at the urgent request of the school, he was 
sent for a while to the Virginia Military Institute, at which Jackson had taught. He was sent to the New 
Orleans Exposition and the Hagerstown, Maryland, fair, and, finally, a permanent place was made for him at 
the Confederate Soldiers’ Home in Richmond. Here he remained until his death on the 16th of March, 1886, 


at the astonishing age of thirty-four years. 
Little Sorrel’s body was preserved and mounted. And if one visits to this day the small museum at the Sol- 


diers’ Home in Richmond, doubtless, an aged veteran in gray will point with pride to Little Sorrel (or Old Sor- 
rel, as he is oftimes called), and perhaps the soldier will quote for you from a verse, which stands in its black 


frame on the mantel near by: 


We will keep you through all the ages, 
Because you served him well; 

‘And all of history's pages 

Do not your story tell. 


GEeorGE F. SCHEER, JR. 




















TheCavalry and Mechanization, 1936 


By LieuTENANT CoLoneL ALEXANDER D. Surves, (Cavalry) , General Staff 


N the rush and con- 
| fusion of the race to 

keep abreast of chang- 
ing conditions, there is 
some advantage in having 
someone who chances to 
be an observer at the cross- 
roads say, “He went that 
way.” At least it puts us 
right for awhile, until a 
new angle develops. 

The recent press accounts 
of the changes in the 
British Army organization 
were distinctly misleading 
and designed to revive the 
belief that the cavalry 
horse has had his day. In 
actuality, the shift ordered 
by Britain’s War Office 
transferred eight of the 
twenty remaining mount- 





The author of this short analysis of the 
present status of mechanization in the mili- 
tary scheme, or more particularly, the effect 
of mechanization on the Cavalry arm, is 
essentially correct. There is a distinct need 
for a thorough exploiting of the possibilities 
of armored vehicles and of motorization in 
general. Even though the effect of much of 
this experimentation is theoretical, no mod- 
ern, progressive army can afford to neglect 
its potential power. 


However, it is likewise true that motor- 
ization and mechanization have not driven 
the horse and mule from the battlefield. Their 
proven worth is still too valuable, their rez] 
use in large regions of possible future com- 
bat theaters is too apparent to discount them 
in any well-planned organization. 


Both horsed and mechanized cavalry will 
be present in future warfare, but in what pro- 
portion, only circumstances can tell. 


engine into their wartime 
set-ups with varying de- 
grees of ingenuity and 
determination. Each, of 
course, had his particular 
problem due to the en 
forced coefficient that 
would mark his future 
campaign in the way of 
robable terrain, opponent, 
wealth, and the dozen and 
one other things that go to 
make up what we know as 
the national characteristic, 

In the ensuing radical 
changes in all forces, the 
United States was far out- 
distanced in actual per. 
formance by the European 
armies. In theory and par- 
tial practice, however, it 
was five years ahead of 
Great Britain in its action 


ed regiments from horses 
to motors. In this action, 
the significance lies not in 
the decrease in the number 
of horsed regiments, but 
in the decision to place the 
mechanization in the 





Aon 


Chief of Staff. 


on mechanization. Their 
decision is exactly that 
reached by the United 
States in placing the fast 
light tanks in the Cavalry. 

All of the European 








Cavalry. 

The British have pioneered in mechanization. They 
introduced it in the World War and were acutely con- 
scious of its potential offensive power. In consequence 
they have spent more time, money, and thought on its 
development than any other nation. Every phase was ex- 

loited save that of actual use in combat. As the problem 
unfolded, it changed from a consideration of the crawling, 
unwieldy, and decidedly imperfect result of the last war, 
to the swift and efficient weapon that leaves the hands of 
the Ordnance experts today. 

The World War tank was an infantry weapon. As 
mechanical perfection increased its speed and range, it 
became evident that its main mission was changing from 
the armored crusher of trench warfare to that of flying far 
afiteld as the most mobile force in the Army’s ground 
equipment. Two things then marched hand-in-hand in 
the accompanying military education; the realization that 
no strategist worthy of the name would, in future, per- 
mit a stalemate of trench warfare; and the fact that ex- 
pert speed and mobility would insure decisive, early vic- 
tory. 

With this knowledge written plain, the military organ- 
izers of each nation sought to introduce the gasoline 


armies have one or more 
so-called mobile divisions. In each case the composition 
is different, but in the case of Great Britain, the reason 
given m mechanizing the cavalry division is the same 
as that which actuated our own War Department when 
it mechanized the 1st Cavalry, as the first step in creating 
a Mechanized Cavalry Brigade. In their mobile division 
the British wanted “the speed, wide range of action, and 
striking power required of mobile troops under modern 
conditions of war in which mechanized troops are em- 
ployed.” And they switched the cavalry division to 
motors, not because the wished to cut down cavalry 
strength, but because the missions and functions of this 
new force would be cavalry missions and functions as 
they have been understood through all military history. 

The decision to be made was simply whether to en- 
large the Royal Tank Corps, teaching its new units the 
specialized cavalry methods of warfare; or to place the 
cavalry in the fast-moving machines and ask it to use 
them in place of horses. ‘The outcome was the same as 
that arrived at in our service; the specialists would con- 
tinue their peculiar functions on a new and faster mount. 

To draw an exact parallel, Great Britain has designated 
a division consisting of two mechanized cavalry brigades, 
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each consisting of two motor cavalry regiments and one 
cavalry light tank regiment, the tank brigade, and divi- 
sional troops. In addition, they converted the cavalry 
brigade in Egypt into a mechanized formation consisting 
of one armored car regiment, one motor cavalry regiment, 
and one cavalry light tank regiment. In short, eight regi- 
ments out of twenty are designated for mechanization. 

The United States has designated two regiments out of 
thirteen. Neither nation has the money or the equipment 
as yet to complete its program but the allocation of troops 
has been decided pending further experimentation, or, 
more significant still, possible use in combat under more 
normal conditions than that now taking place in Ethiopia. 
Certainly in the interest of proper preparation, both 
should complete their programs. The nature of the equip- 
ment, the tactical principles for its use, and the combined 
training with other arms involve a period of time which 
would nullify any effective use in an emergency if they 
have not already been accomplished. 

One other phase of mechanized warfare should be 
noted as governing the decision of both Great Britain and 
* the United States to place the most mobile mechanized 
elements in the Cavalry. In any detached movement of 
_ purely mechanized troops, such as a tank brigade, they 
must have vehicles to supply the complementary services 
which the tank lacks, such as reconnaissance, defensive 
fire power, and maintenance. 

With sound policy dictating the establishment of mech- 
anized cavalry, the whole problem resolves itself into 
the question of the proper proportion of horse to mecha- 
nized regiments. No one in authority in any of the mod- 
ern armies believes that the missions of horse cavalry have 
passed from the stage of war. Rather, the mechanized 
element has added complexity to them. Two imponder- 
ables exist which defy any present accurate decision. They 
are terrain—the’ physical aspect of the ground over which 
a given campaign is to be conducted; and the possible 
ptesence in the field of an effective anti-tank weapon. 
Both strike at the heart of the efficiency of armored ve- 
hicles. As far as terrain is concerned, the wooded areas, 
the rugged regions with sharp changes of contour such 
as the present field of action in northern Ethiopia, all be- 
long still to the animals. The open country with wide 
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maneuver room should be the domain of the motor. Effec- 
tive anti-tank weapons will be damaging to mechaniza- 
tion but not with the nullifying effect that unsuitable 
ground plays in future plans. The fast machines will still 
have the elements of surprise, maneuverability and speed 
of attack to counteract adverse fire, and it must be remem- 
bered, their organization includes its own weapons afford- 
ing fire support. 

A material point that must be taken into consideration 
when proportions of motor to horse cavalry are discussed 
is the question of supply of animals. There is a reservoir 
of eighteen million animals in the United States as com- 
pared to nine million in all Europe. It is manifest that 
our forces have on call a practically unlimited supply of 
both motor equipment and animals. That question does 
not enter our calculations. But European organizers must 
consider the available animal supply as a major problem 
with the result that, wherever possible, their presence in 
forces to be mobilized is cut to a minimum. This, con- 
sideration alone would tend to make the proportion of 
motorized units in foreign armies greater than in our own. 

In summary, this new mechanized cavalry 1 is real and 
present. It is as yet untried, and its traction and arma- 
ment will shift with the ingenuity of the mechanical ex- 
perts that labor on its architecture. But it is possessed of 
so much potential power that no army can afford to 
neglect its development. As it has unfolded its possibili- 
ties, mechanization has invaded the missions of all arms. 
Where it formerly was an occasional weapon used only 
to deliver smashing power to a hard-pressed infantry at- 
tack, now it is a needed adjunct in every phase of combat. 
It is speed and more speed—mobility plus. Yet its limita- 
tions are as real and sharply defined as the trees, the 
ravines, the streams and the darkness that immobilize it. 
There now, and probably always, the mounted troopers 
will carry on the missions that intensify in importance as 
these aids to hostile ambush, surprise, and concealed 
maneuver multiply in the theater of operations. In time 
of peace, for purposes of economy, it may be necessary 
to restrict the size of the horsed and the mechanized ele- 
ments. In time of war, the first and most insistent demand 
of GHQ will be for more of both. Their missions, all- 


important ones, will occur first. 


THE CAVALRY’S efficiency in combat is founded upon celerity: first of all, upon celer- 
ity in recognizing and estimating the situation; next, upon celerity in arriving at a 
decision; and, finally, upon celerity in executing the plan—FiELD MARSHAL vV. 
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Continued the advance, fwing their carbines, ready to mount and charge again. 


One Hundred and Three Fights 


and Scrimmages 
The Story of General Reuben F’. Bernard 


By Don RussELL 


(Continued from November-December number) 


VII 
CAPTAIN JACK AND THE MODOCS* 


LACK JACK” RAYMOND, first sergeant of 
Company G, First Cavalry, fidgeted uncomfort- 
ably while from the corner of his eye he watched 

Colonel Bernard read the brief order that had that mo- 
ment arrived from Fort Klamath. The scout who brought 
it was standing, first on one foot, then on the other, 
across the orderly room, wondering if he dared follow 


*BrBLioGRAPHY: Northwestern Fights and Fighters, by C.-T. 
Brady (New York, 1907); The Story of the Soldier, by Bvt. 
Brig. Gen. George A. Forsyth (New York, 1900); Final Report 
of Bvt. Maj. Gen. A. C. Gillem in U. S. Senate Spec. Session, 
Mar. 5, 1877, Ex. Doc. 1; “Gosn Dash It, Let’s Charge,” by Maj. 
C. B. Hardin in Winners of the West, May 30, 1933; Address, 
“The Modoc War of 1872-73,” by Brigadier General James T. 
Kerr, before the Order of Indian Wars of the United States, 
Jan. 24, 1931; Wigwam and War-Path, by A. B. Meacham (Bos- 
ton, 1873) ; Reminiscences of a Pioneer, by Col. William Thomp- 
son (San Francisco, 1912); Lava Beds National Monument, 
United States Department of Agriculture, Forest Service; Indian 
History of the Modoc War, by Jeff C. Riddle (1914). 


frontier custom in making himself at home in the pres 
ence of Bernard, who had a fighting reputation that 
even a frontiersman would respect. But the suspense was 
not long enough to cause either of the observers much 
time for reflection. Bernard’s order was given quietly 
and was obeyed quickly. 

“It’s an expedition, sergeant. Three—better make it 
four—days’ rations. Usual post guard to stay.” 

“About twenty men, sit?” 

“Eighteen ought to be enough this time. Give two 
more men a chance against the Modocs.” 

“Modocs!”” That was what Sergeant Raymond wanted 
to know, as he took his duty roster and went over to the 
barracks. He recalled vaguely a small tatterdemalion 
band along Lost River. Fortunately there wouldn't be 
much trouble with them, he thought. It was only a small 
tribe of rebels from the Klamath Reservation that 
couldn’t get along with its more powerful kinfolk, the 
Klamaths. Sergeant Raymond was a good gattison sol- 
dier who had little liking for serious field service. He 
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had recently succeeded to the diamond upon the retire- 
ment of Francis Oliver, a fine old soldier, but was not to 
wear it long, for Bernard’s troop seldom was kept at dress 
parade duty. Raymond was quick enough in detailing the 
guard co remain at Fort Bidwell and in sending the rest 
of the company in a mad scramble to get its field equip- 
ment together. 

Colonel Bernard knew that General Canby, his com- 
manding officer of New Mexican Civil War campaigns, 
now department commander, had received complaints 
about the band that was living along the Lost River Val- 
ley. Settlers in that area had made some wild charges, 
but when pinned down could prove nothing more serious 
than a few cases of petty thievery. The general had not 
taken the complaints very seriously. The Indian agents 
had wanted the Modoc band brought back to the Kla- 
math Reservation, but the Modocs and Klamaths were 
too close akin to get along well together. The Modocs, 
being the weaker party, had got the worst of it. There 
had been an incident of some Modocs cutting some rails 
and a party of Klamaths coming along with a wagon, 
loading up the rails, and coolly driving off with them. 
The Indian agent’s solution of this and other problems 
was to move the Modocs to another part of the Reser- 
vation, but after two or three such removals the Modocs 
were pretty well disgusted with their official home. Cap- 
tain Jack, a Modoc chief, had killed a Klamath medicine 
man for the reason, very logical to the Indian mind, that 
the witch doctor had failed to cure a suffering Modoc. 
The Klamaths wanted to invoke the recently adopted 
white man’s idea of justice against Captain Jack, but the 
Modocs had no faith in it, and for these sufficient rea- 
sons decided to return to their old haunts along Lost 
River. They were even less rorhantic looking than 
Apaches, wore white men’s clothes, and tried to act 
avilized. 

Bernard now learned that Captain James Jackson with 
thirty-five men of Company B, First Cavalry, four 
packers and a small pack train, had been ordered to get 
to the Modoc camp, arrest their leaders, and drive the 
ttibe back to its reservation. Jackson had marched all 
night and struck the Indian camp on Lost River at about 
daylight. The Indians were ordered to surrender and lay 
down their arms. When they hesitated, Lieutenant 
Frazier A. Boutelle moved forwatd to enforce the order, 
and fire was opened almost simultaneously on both sides, 
according to Lieutenant Boutelle’s account. A charge 
drove the Indians out of the village and perhaps eight or 
nine were killed. The troop lost one man killed and 
seven wounded. Meanwhile a party of civilians became 
involved in a fight with the Modocs at Crawley’s ranch. 
After two of the settlers were killed, they called on the 
troop for help. The Indians hung on until night, and 
then went into the Lava Beds. On their way they killed 
some sixteen settlers, but it is notable that they injured 
no women or children. 

Snow, bad roads, and the necessity of taking two 
Wagons made this journey of Company G in December 
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of 1872 a slow one. But within two days it came in 
sight of the Lava Beds. At that time Tule Lake, a small 
body of water, lay across the California-Oregon bound- 
arty. In the years that have passed since then the Lost 
River has been found by some engineers who have carried 
it off bodily, leaving Tule Lake as dry as the Lava Beds 
that are south of it. As dry, but not quite as useless. In 
fact, so useless are the Lava Beds that they have been 
designated the Lava Beds National Monument as a 
memorial to an Indian war that eighty-seven per cent of 
the population of the United States never heard of. There 
are forty-five thousand acres, or about seventy square 
miles in this reservation, which should settle the per- 


plexed question of most of the Modoc War accounts as 


to the approximate area of “‘hell with the fire out.” By 
actual count in a survey by the Civilian Conservation 
Corps in the summer of 1933 there were two hundred 
and twenty-four caves, sixteen sizable volcanic craters, 


“It's an expedition, sergeant.” 


and seventy-five fumeroles, or small mud craters, in this 
area. These figures are much less subject to disagreement 
than the number of casualties in any battle of the Modoc 
War, each commentator having original ideas on this 
subject. But there is reason for the many controversies. 

The saucy Confederate of 1861 traditionally thought 
himself able to lick five Yanks. After four years of Civil 
War he was willing to reduce his boast to something like 
two and a half, and he won considerable fame for at- 
tempting that much. But when a Modoc—an Indian so 
insignificant looking that he did not even wear a war 
bonnet and a lot of beads—not only claimed, but proved 
he could lick ten soldiers, one might expect a considerable 
explosion of literary fireworks. The flares soon burned 
out and the ashes of the controversy have been covered 
with dust, so that a considerable search must be made for 
the pale light of truth under the bushel of alibis. ‘This is 
less necessary on Bernard’s side of Jack’s cave. 

When Bernard reported to Major John Green of the 
First Cavalry at Crawley’s Ranch, he was joined there by 
ten men of his own troop under Lieutenant J. G. Kyle, 
who had come from detached duty at Fort Warner with 
Company F, commanded by Captain David Perry, Ber- 
nard’s associate of Civil War days. A total force of about 
four hundred was assembled, B, F, G and H of the First 
Cavalry; B, C and F of the Twenty-first Infantry; Com- 
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panies A and B of Oregon Volunteers, twenty-four Vol- 
unteer Riflemen from California, and a company of 
Klamath Indian Scouts. Lieutenant Colonel Frank 
Wheaton of the Twenty-first Infantry was in command. 

Some fear was expressed that there would not be 
enough Indians to go around. Captain Jack’s band is 
variously estimated at from forty to one hundred and 
twenty, with about seventy-five or eighty as a fair guess. 
The soldiers were soon to find that this was quite enough. 


Bernard’s troop was sent to Land’s Ranch at the north- 
east corner of the Lava Beds, about eight miles from 
Jack’s stronghold, to prevent the Modocs from leaving 
by that route. The Modocs had no intention of leaving 
by any route just then, and, if they had, Bernard's troop 
would have tener in a bad spot. But I cannot imagine he 
was disappointed in these orders. Major Green and 
Captain Perry, his immediate superiors, were good and 
sufficient officers, with many affairs to their credit, but 
neither had the mercuric, explosive temperament that 
Colonel Bernard liked to work with. When Jackson’s 
troop was sent to him a few days later, Bernard was well 
pleased. Jackson and his second lieutenant, Frazier A. 
Boutelle, had not done so well in their Lost River fight 
that started the war. Bernard liked to have men under 
him who had a score to even off. James Jackson was a 
short, stocky figure, somewhat in- 
clined to corpulency, a bewhiskered, 
unromantic looking officer, but steady 
and cool, a very Porthos in action, as 
he later demonstrated in the Nez 
Perce war of 1877 when he brought a 
pack train through the Indians’ line 
at the battle of the Clearwater. 

On December 21st came the first 
skirmish. The Modocs attacked a 
supply wagon with an escort of five 
men from Fort Bidwell. Bernard led 
a handful of men to the rescue, about 
a half mile from his camp, and drove 
off the Indians. Private Sydney A. Smith was killed and 
Private William Donahue wounded so severely that he 
died the next day. 

Bernard was eager. to get into action. The Lava Beds 
appeared to him no tougher nut to crack than Cochise’s 
stronghold in the Chiricahuas. Jackson’s fight had taken 
place on November 2gth; January arrived and nothing 
had been done, Major Green counseled patience. “So 
far as moving on the Indians is concerned, I am as anxt- 
ous as you possibly can be, but the District Commander 
has decided to await the arrival of the Howitzers before 
moving (believing that they will save many lives) over 
which I have no more control than you have,” he wrote 
from the other side of the lava caves. The howitzers had 
been delayed by the “‘horrid condition of the road”— 
complained of by some of the troops that pushed through 
the mountains to join the expedition. Wagons had been 
sent out to assist the section of mountain howitzers, and 


Captain James Jack 
son, Ist Cavalry 


January-Februay 


their arrival was promised for January 13th. Lieutenan 
W. H. Miller of the First Cavalry was given charge gf 
them. 

But at last plans were drawn for a battle to begin in 
the early morning of January 17th. Bernard’s two troops, 
G under Lieutenant Kyle and B under Captain Jackson, 
were to advance from the east, while the remaining cay. 
alry, infantry and volunteers under Colonel Wheaton 
were to-move from the west, join both their wings with 
those of Bernard, and surround the Modocs. But in all 
the time that had elapsed evidently little reconnaissance 
had been made of the ground to be fought over. 

Colonel Bernard, however, took no chances. Hours 
before daylight on the morning of January 16th he moved 
out to take position for an attack that was planned for 
the early morning of January 17th. He did not know 
the location of the Indians; he knew little of the charac. 
ter of the ground, so he allowed plenty of time for find 
ing a suitable line of departure. It was well that he did 
so. The night was very dark when Companies B and G 
left Land’s Ranch, and progress toward the stronghold in 
the Lava Beds was slow. When daylight arrived, it 
brought a dense fog through which one could see scarcely 
fifty yards. The distance to be traveled was not mote 
than ten miles, but it was well past noon before this 
much had been made. Then the barking of dogs warned 
Bernard that he was not far from Captain Jack’s strong- 
hold. 

But he was prepared for this. Already his men were 
deployed as skirmishers (horses had been left in camp, 
as it was impossible for them to maneuver in the Lava 
Beds). As the first barking of the dogs was heard, the 
entire line, spread at five-yard intervals, was ordered to 
lie down. There was din and commotion from the 
Modoc camp, and while the troops waited to see what 
would happen next, the fog lifted and they could see the 
Indians, mostly women and children, leaping about and 
shouting defiance. And it so happened that this was the 
only time the Modocs were seen until long after the 
two-day battle was over. 

Bernard had, in effect, made a reconnaissance in force. 
He had discovered the Indian position, and he was now 
ready to draw back until the time set for the general at- 
tack. He ordered a retreat as skirmishers by companies 
—first Troop B would face about, run some fifty yards, 
halt and face the enemy; then Troop G would do the 
same thing, the troopers of one company or the other 
keeping the Modocs under constant fire from a prone 
position, quite in a manner prescribed in books of tactics 
today. 

As this move started, the Indians opened up a brisk 
fire from the protection of rocks all along the front. They 
poured over the rocks and gained a position to the left 
and rear of Bernard’s line, from where they began shoot- 
ing at the pack train. Bernard ordered a charge, and the 
troops went in with a rush, driving off the Modocs, who 
then and there decided that they had a bear by the tail 
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and had better let him go. Three men were wounded up 
to this time, but Bernard’s two companies wete un- 
molested in a further retreat of a half mile to Hospital 
Rock, so called because the wounded were there cared 
for, and camp was made for the night and preparations 
completed for the attack on the morrow. 

Leaving a guard of five men with the three wounded 
and the pack train, Bernard moved out at dawn of Janu- 
ary 17th with a hundred officers and enlisted men. Again 
a dense fog hung over the Lava Beds and nothing could 
be seen of the Indians. As the point of advance of the 
day before was reached, the two companies were met by a 
blast of rifle fire from every angle, but not a Modoc could 
be seen. 

“Charge,” Bernard shouted. But as he did so, Lieu- 
tenant Kyle, commanding Company G, cried out, “Colo- 
nel, I’m hit.” Bernard called to Captain Jackson, asking 
him to send Lieutenant Boutelle to take charge of G. In 
this first fire, besides the lieutenant, wounded, one en- 
listed man was killed and four wounded. Seeing that an 
advance was impossible, Bernard drew his entire line 
back to better cover some distance in the rear. 

And there it stayed. Hugging the cold rocks that be- 


came icy after three hours of inaction, the troopers were 


Scene of the Modoc War (1872-1873), showing locations of Bernard’s fights Nos. 93 to 98, inclusive. 
(Based on contemporary maps. ) 








unable to see any trace of their hidden foe through the 
damp fog that continued to hang over the Lava Beds un- 
til late in the day. 

Meanwhile, from the other side, a stronger column 
went into action. Captain Perry led the advance with 
the cavalry. Just as his force came under fire, and at- 
tempted a charge, it found itself faced by a deep chasm. 
At the only possible crossing the Modocs had established 
what we would now call a “strong point,” and soon 
Perry’s troopers found themselves trapped. They were 
compelled to call upon the infantry for help. When the 
line was straightened out after the rescue of the cavalry 
it was found to be still a long way from connecting with 
Bernard. Major Green now tried to establish this con- 
nection through moving by the left flank. 

Meanwhile Bernard “had attempted to assist Green’s 
attack, or at least create a diversion, by a movement to his 
left. He formed his two companies at five-yard intervals 
under shelter of the shelf of rock behind which they had 
been lying. Then he marched them cautiously to the 
left. An advance of about three hundred yards was made, 
which was abandoned, probably because the head of the 
column ran upon a section of the impossible gorge 
manned so effectively by the Modocs. Bernard’s troops 
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were marched back to their original positions. A heavy 
fire had been poured upon them during all of this move- 
ment, but fortunately most of the Indians shot too high. 


Shortly after this movement, or about an hour before 
sundown, the fog lifted, and Bernard was able to see and 
talk to Green’s forces, now attempting to break through 
between the lake and Jack’s Cave. The howitzers had 
been fired intermittently during the day, but most of their 
shells had gone entirely over the Modoc position, some 
of them falling dangerously near Bernard’s lines. Word 
was passed back bie them to cease fire. They were 
manned, of course, by cavalry and infantry untrained in 
use of these weapons. 

Major Green now made a determined effort to break 
through to Bernard. The Modocs concentrated their fire 
on his line, so effectively that they succeeded in breaking 
it after a large section of it had broken through along the 
lake front. From this time on the soldiers were content to 
hold the positions they had until dark, when all were 
withdrawn, Green marching his command back with that 
of Bernard, and the next day taking a long roundabout 
course to his original camp at Van Riis’ ranch. 


During the entire day the soldiers had not seen an 
Indian. Although they had kept up a heavy fire, it is 
doubtful if a single Modoc had been hit. On the other 
hand the troops suffered very severely, the heaviest loss 
falling on the battalion of the Twenty- first Infantry. 
The total is given as sixteen enlisted men killed and nine 
officers and forty-four enlisted men wounded. 


Bernard had done all that was expected of him. He 
had not been defeated at any point and his loss had been 
small. He had withdrawn only when ordered to do so. 
In his report to Major Green he had no hesitancy in of- 
fering suggestions for the further conduct of the cam- 
paign. “I have wished respectfully to say that the place 
the Indians now occupy cannot be taken by a less force 
than 700 men and to take the place by an assault with 
this force will cost half the force in killed and wounded,” 
he estimated, and Colonel Wheaton adopted his figure. 

“A large force, well supplied, judiciously handled, mov- 
ing at night by approaches, piling up rocks to _ Protect 
themselves during the day, may take the place.” Even 
from an arm chair, one can hardly criticize this plan of 
campaign. One feels that Bernard would have been quite 
at home in the World War. His plan was about what was 
adopted, but after many delays. “Howitzers could be 
very effectively used on the east side of the Lava Beds,” 
he says. The long-awaited howitzers had done very little 
from the west side in the battle of January 17th, except 
to cause trouble for Bernard, and perhaps this is his gentle 
hint that he could use them if no one else wanted to. 
One is also inclined to wonder if that phrase ‘ ‘judiciously 
handled” set very well with Bernard’s superiors. I sus- 
pect sometimes that he was not popular with some of his 
commanders and colleagues. He was too uniformly right. 
For the same reason his lieutenants and his troopers swore 


by him. 


January-February 


He gives a long list of commendations for bravery ig 
action. Since Captain Jackson and Lieutenant Boutelle 
had won little credit for their affair that started all this 
trouble, it might be mentioned that the captain was 
especially commended for going into the field when he 
should have gone to the hospital. He was so sick that 
several times he fell to the ground from exhaustion, but 
remained with his troop during the entire action. There 
is no reason for doubting Jackson’s courage. Boutelle is 
praised for coolness under the severest fire from the Mo. 
doc Caves and for efficiency in commanding Troop G 
after Kyle was wounded. Kyle was equally praised. Of 
course, such commendations are customary, and too 
much weight should not be attached to them. 

The results of this unsuccessful attack were various, 
but not surprising. Colonel A. C. Gillem of the First 
Cavalry was given command and General Canby came to 
the scene in person. This was army reaction to defeat 
after long preparation. But the long list of casualties gave 
authorities at Washington something else to think about, 
They questioned whether the result to be obtained was 
worth its probable cost. If some thought had been given 
to this phase of the matter before Jackson was airily 
ordered out to round up this band, there might have been 
no war. The present result of profound cogitations on the 
other side of the continent was instructions to hold the 
troops strictly on the defensive while some effort was 
made to find out what the Modocs wanted, aside from be- 
ing let alone. General Canby pointed out that it was a 
little late in the day to be thinking of this. He knew that 
the Indians would be feeling their oats after their success 
ful defense of the caves, and that it was a poor time for 
peace talk. But a commission was appointed and the 
troops were withdrawn from the Lava Beds while awatt- 
ing its arrival. 

Bernard moved from Land’s Ranch about nine miles 


to Applegate’ s Ranch on Clear Lake, January 20th. Two. 


days later the Modocs made a raid on two wagons catty- 
ing grain from Tule Lake to Applegate’s Ranch and 
drove off their escort, but Bernard brought troops to the 
rescue, killed one Indian, wounded several, and sent the 
rest scurrying back to their caves. Through February 
and March Bernard’s troop remained at Applegate's 
Ranch. Other troops were arriving at the Lava Beds. 
Company K of the First Cavalry and Company I of the 
Twenty-first Infantry joined the detachments of theit 
regiments already in the field. Batteries A, E, K and M 
of the Fourth Artillery brought up a section of coehorn 
mortars, another section manning the howitzers, and the 
rest serving as infantry. Companies E and G of the 
Twelfth Infantry also joined Gillem’s force. 
Meanwhile the peace negotiations were dragging slow- 
ly along. As General Canby had predicted, the Modoes 
were by no means willing to talk terms, but, despite his 
pessimism, Canby seemed so much the most effective of 
the negotiators that the Department of the Interior, 
traditionally suspicious of generals, gave him full au- 
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thority to reorganize the commission if he so desired. 
However, he had no changes to make. There was some 
suspicion that the Modocs contemplated treachery and 
the troops were moved back into the Lava Beds. But 
Canby did not believe the Indians would go so far as to 
murder the commissioners. He thought. the Modocs 
would realize what would be the result of such action. 
But they had little conception of the power of the United 
States. They thought that if they killed the chiefs now 
in the field, the tribes warring against them would dis- 
integrate. 

A Peace Tent was erected on the west side of the Lava 
Beds. It was within view of a signal station near Gillem’s 
tent. There Captain Jack and his leaders were to meet 
the commission of April 11th, both parties to be un- 
armed. 

In Major E. C. Mason’s camp G Troop was on guard. 
Private Charles B. Hardin was sentry of the first relief on 
the post nearest the Modoc stronghold. Lieutenant Wil- 
liam L. Sherwood of the Twenty-first Infantry was mak- 
ing the rounds as officer of the day. He was very cheer- 
ful. 

“This is the last day of the war and 
now we can all go home,” he said to 
the sentry. 

But Private Hardin took a more 
gloomy view of the peace parley. He 
had heard camp rumors that Toby 
Riddle, who with her husband, a 
squaw man, was interpreter for the 
commission, had warned of a Modoc 
plot to kill all the negotiators. 

“This may be the last day cf the 
war, but I don’t believe it,” he re- 
plied. “I think we will have one more 
good battle before the war ends.” 

“Oh, nonsense! You must not be 
such a croaker. We shall have peace today. He then 
gave special orders for the post that the sentry should be 
friendly to any Modocs who might appear and try to call 
them into camp. If they would not come in, the sentry 
was to call the sergeant of the guard, who would notify 
the officer of the day. 

In a short time two Indians appeared, waving a white 
flag. Private Hardin tried to carry out his instructions, 
but the Modocs made no haste to come into camp. The 
lieutenant saw what was going on and came to the sentry 
post. 

“I am going out to see what they want,” he said. 

The sentry begged Sherwood not to go, but seeing that 
the officer was determined, began making a loophole in 
the stone wall that was in front of him,: sat down behind 
it, and covered one of the Modocs with a .50 caliber 
Sharp’s carbine while the talk was going on. Soon the 
lieutenant returned and notified the sentry that the Indi- 
ans would return at about 1 o'clock, as they wished to 
talk with Major Mason, Colonel Bernard and Captain 


Jackson. 


Major Charles B. 
Hardin. Formerly 
private of Troop 

G, Ist Cavalry. 
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“I thought so,” said Hardin. 

‘“What do you mean?” : 

“I mean they let you go so they might catch bigger 
seiiat 7 eye's ; 88 

Evidently Colonel Bernard did not feel himself dele- 
gated to carry on separate peace negotiations, and the 
other officers called for felt the same way about it. None 
of them appeared at the time designated, so Lieutenant 
Sherwood, with Lieutenant W. H. Boyle of his regiment, 
went out to meet the Indians. Both parties were un- 
armed. Their conference was short. The Modocs turned 
back toward the caves to the point where they had left 
their rifles, seized them, and opened fire on the officers, 
who meanwhile had started running toward the camp. 
At the sound of shots the guard was formed, but an ex- 
cited officer who knew nothing of the case started taking 
the guard in the wrong direction. Hardin, at the orders 
of his sergeant, dropped out and went to the point where 
he had last seen Sherwood, finding him on the ground, 
wounded. He called the guard, and the lieutenant was 
carried back to camp. The other officer meanwhile had 
escaped from the Indians. 

At the same time the signal flag was seen to be wildly 
waving from the signal station, shots were heard from 
the direction of the Peace Tent, and soon the troops 
learned that General Canby and the Rev. Dr. Eleazer 
Thomas, a Methodist clergyman of Petaluma, California, 
and former missionary, were killed. A. B. Meacham, 
former superintendent of Indian affairs for Oregon and 
chairman of the commission was shot four times, but his 
life and scalp were saved by the Modoc woman Toby 
Riddle who shouted that the troops were coming. 
Meacham lived to write a book about the Modoc War 
and a fourth member of the commission, L. S. Dyer, 
Indian agent at the Klamath Reservation, who had 
thoughtfully carried a derringer to the meeting, lived to 
fight another day in the method traditionally prescribed. 
Riddle escaped, and Toby was allowed to go. The troops 
arrived at the scene and rescued Meacham, but too late 
to catch any Modocs. Mason’s command was also going 
into action, and the war might have ended that day— 
with a long casualty list— had not Colonel Gillem and 
Major Mason halted the action. Lieutenant Sherwood 
died three days later. 

Colonel Gillem wasted no time in preparing for a new 
assault on Captain Jack’s stronghold, somewhat along the 
same lines as the attack of January 17th. At dawn April 
15th Major Mason’s infantry battalion and Colonel 
Bernard’s two troops were to attack from the east, and in 
line with Bernard’s suggestion the howitzers were as- 
signed to this wing. On the west Major Green was in 
charge of three troops of the First Cavalry, the artillery 
serving as infantry, the companies of the Twelfth In- 
fantry and the section of 12-pound coehorn mortars. All 
that day there continued the same sort of action as in the 
earlier fight, with the two lines unable to form a junction. 
But the troops held their positions that night, and all 
night long the mortars dropped shells into Jack’s strong- 
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hold. Next morning the attack was resumed, and during 
this day the two lines were brought together, cutting off 
the Modocs from their water supply, Tule Lake. That 
night the Indians tried desperately to pierce the line, but 
failed. On the morning of April 17th the advance was 
cautiously resumed, and it was soon found that the Mo- 
docs had left the caves, only a small rear guard of snipers 
remaining. These were quickly driven off. Bernard 
brought his troop into the stronghold with a loss of only 
one man wounded. 

Cavalry and Indian scouts were unable to find any 
trace of the Modocs in the immediate vicinity of the 
stronghold. It was not until April 26th that a command 
was sent out toward a reported position of the hostiles. 
This reconnaissance resulted in the final disaster of the 
campaign, one of which the army is by no means proud. 
Meanwhile Colonel Bernard became ill and was forced 
to return to Fort Bidwell, leaving command of his troop 
to Lieutenant Kyle, who had recovered from his wound, 
until the first lieutenant, Winters, could arrive from the 
post. 

On April 26th Captain Evan Thomas with two bat- 
teries of the Fourth Artillery acting as infantry and a 
company of the Twelfth Infantry was sent to reconnoiter 
the supposed position of Captain Jack’s camp, with a 
view to locating positions for the howitzer battery. None 
of these organizations was much experienced in Indian 
warfare, and their flank guards showed a disposition to 


keep too close to the main body. While the party was 


halted for lunch it was attacked by the Modocs and a 
large portion of the command was stampeded. Those 
who remained to fight were killed. Captain Thomas and 
Lieutenants Albion Howe and Arthur Cranston of the 
Fourth Artillery, Lieutenant Thomas F. Wright of the 
Twelfth Infantry, and eighteen enlisted men were among 
the dead. Bernard’s troop, under Kyle, was with the 
rescuing party that reached the field early next morning, 
in time to save nineteen wounded. These were brought 
back with great difficulty. Among them was Lieutenant 
George M. Harris of the artillery who was so severely 
injured that he lived only until May 12th. 

Brevet Major General Jefferson C. Davis, samewhat 
notable in the Civil War, succeeded Canby in command 
and pushed a vigorous campaign. Captain H. C. Has- 
brouck, with his Light Battery B of the Fourth Artillery, 
acting as cavalry, and Jackson’s and Bernard’s troops of 
the First Cavalry, went to Dry Lake or Soras Lake at the 
south end of the Lava Beds, where they were surprisec 
by the Modocs early in the morning of May roth. 
“Bernard was not there, but his pupil was,” says Private 
Hardin, for Quartermaster Sergeant Thomas Kelly, with- 
out waiting for orders, shouted, “Gosh dash it, let’s 
charge” (his actual words, by unimpeachable authori 
little as you may believe it) , and Captain Hasbrouck had 
to speed to get in the lead of his command. Of his force 
of fifty, five were killed and twelve wounded, but for the 
first tume the Modocs were badly beaten, although driven 
back again into the Lava Beds. 
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From this time on it was a fight of small detachments 
attempting to run down the enemy wherever found. The 
troops pressed upon the hostiles so closely and so con. 
stantly that at last the Modocs deserted their stronghold 
and scattered. Hasbrouck’s force struck the largest party 
on May 18th near Butte Creek, and a last time May 30th 
in Langell’ s Valley, across the Oregon line. As a result 
of shine operations, and those of other columns under 
Jackson and Perry, most of the Modocs surrendered, 
Captain Jack was seized a few days later. 

After trial by a military commission Captain Jack and 
three of his followers were hanged for the murders of 
General Canby and Dr. Thomas. Two others were 
sentenced to life imprisonment. The remaining prisoners 
were sent to a reservation in Indian Territory. 

After the Modoc War there were several years of com- 
parative inaction for Bernard's troop. During this period 
Bernard performed a variety of duties—traveled one hun- 
dred and ninety-four miles to Adin, California, after 
stolen horses, went to Camp Warner to confer with the 
Indian chief Ochoho about going on the Klamath Reser- 
vation, went to Fort McDermit in command of an escort 
to Paymaster Major C. J. Sprague, and commanded an 
expedition that mapped the country between Fort Bid- 
well and Fort McDermit. In 1875 the company was 
moved to the Presidio of San Francisco and subsequently 
to San Diego Barracks. A fifth child, Mary Alice, was 
born to the Bernards at Fort Bidwell and a sixth, George 
Reuben, at San Diego. George died in 1896 at Knox- 
ville, Tennessee. Mary Alice Bernard is now the wife 
of Colonel Walter C. Babcock. 

The move from San Francisco to San Diego was made 
on Christmas Day—most of Bernard’s Yuletide cele- 
brations appear to have been held in the saddle—on te 
ceipt of news of a raid on El Campo, a border town, by 
some Mexicans. This alarm proved to be of little conse- 
quence, but a guard was maintained at El Campo in the 
expectation of further trouble. It was not until July 22d 
that the telegraph brought news of another raid on El 
Campo by Mexicans and Indians. The troop had just 
removed the shoes from all its horses to give their hoofs 
a rest, and every horseshoer in San Diego, including the 
troop faxtiers, was pressed into service to re-shoe the com- 
mand. They worked for twenty-four hours without stop 
and the next morning at seven o'clock the task was com- 
pleted. At that hour the troop started on its fifty-mile 
march, arriving at El Campo at three that afternoon. 

There Bernard found all the citizens of the surrounding 
country assembled with their families, wildly excited 
about the reported raid. He persuaded them that there 
was no great danger, and marched across the line to the 
assembly of Mexicans and Indians to discover what the 
trouble was. He found that the Mexicans and Indians 
were as much afraid of the Americans as the settlers were 
of the invading party, so succeeded in — all parties 
for the time being, and returned to El Cam 

The next morning he awoke to find the situation re 


versed. During the night an Indian had killed a Mex 
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can, and by morning the entire Indian aggregation, men, 
women, and children, horses, mules, and baggage, was 
in El Campo seeking the protection of the troops. Again 
Bernard proved diplomat, and eventually sntnethied: in 
sending all three parties home. 

It was just after this affair that the troop was moved to 
the railhead in expectation of taking part in the Sioux 
campaign. This failed to develop and the troop remained 
in Southern California until 1877. That year Chief 
Joseph !ed the Nez Perces on a long chase from Idaho 
through Yellowstone Park and Wyoming to the northern 
boundary of Montana with a considerable portion of the 
United States Army moving after him from all direc- 
tions. It was a long way from San Diego to Idaho, but 
Bernard’s troop was ordered out June arth, marched to 
Anaheim, took the railroad to Winnemucca, Nevada, 
marched again to Fort McDermit, and from there to 
Boise Barracks, Idaho, where it came again under the 
command of Major John Green. Green’s battalion moved 
to Croesdale’s Ranch, near Mount Idaho, but had no 
luck in catching up with the elusive Nez Perces. After a 
period of outpost duty at Elk City under Captain E. V. 
Sumner, the troop went to White Bird Canyon to bury 
the dead of Captain Perry’s troop, which had been se- 
verely handled by the Nez Perces there. By this time 
Chief Joseph and his band had been rounded up far to 
the north, and Bernard’s troop was ordered to take station 
at Boise Barracks. 


Vill 
THE BANNOCK WAR* 


“This is the strangest outbreak I have ever known 
wrote Colonel Bernard in one of his early reports on the 
Bannock War. “They give no reason of any kind for 
their actions (excepting the Bannocks, who have made 
some objections to white men coming on Big Camas 
Prairie with stock). It seems that the several bands con- 
ferred together and decided upon an outbreak solely for 
plunder.” 

It was not quite as bad as that. There were times when 
Indians went to war without adequate excuse. But so far 
as some bands at least were concerned, there was good 
teason for the Bannock uprising. 


Farly in the campaign Bernard had heard of the Big 
Camas Prairie trouble. The camas root formed an im- 
portant part of the Bannock food supply, and the tribe 
had no intention of alienating the area where it grew 
profusely. It is said that the treaty setting aside the ‘Fort 
Hall reservation included the Camas Prairie as a part of 
the Bannock lands, but a careless clerk copied it “Kansas” 
Prairie, and as no one subsequently was able to identif 

q y y 
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*BretioGRAPHY: Indian Wars in Idaho, R. R. Arnold (Cald- 
well, Ida., 1932) ; Life Among the Piutes, by Sarah Winnemucca 
Hopkins (Boston and New York, 1883); My Life and Experi- 
ences Among Our Hostile Indians, by Maj. Gen. O. O. Howard 
(Hartford, Conn., 1907) ; Reminiscences of George Martin Kober, 
M.D., LL.D. (Washington, 1930) ; Statesman Extra, Boise City, 
I. T., June 27, 1878. 
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“Kansas Prairie’ the reservation line was drawn to ex- 
clude Big Camas Prairie. But when the Bannocks found 
the white man’s flocks and herds there, they did not re- 
monstrate, accérding to the story told Bernard at the 
start of the trouble. On the contrary, the Indians visited 
the invaders, appeared friendly, and seemingly were in 
great good humor. Then “without cause or provocation,” 
in the words of Bernard, who held no particular brief for 
the settler, the Bannocks began shooting. 


Sarah Winnemucca of the Piutes tells another story of 
the trouble at the Fort Hall reservation. She had it only 
by hearsay, so its value as evidence is doubtful. Accord- 
ing to this version of the cause of the outbreak two white 
men raped an Indian girl; the girl’s brother and a com- 
panion killed the two white men; authorities at the reser- 
vation demanded the surrender of the two Indians to 
stand charge of murder; the tribe agreed to this and was 
on the way to give up the two men when they learned 
that a number of Indians had been imprisoned, probably 
as hostages. The Bannocks decided that they stood little 
chance of getting justice—in this they may have been 
right—and took to the warpath. 


Whatever the truth of this story, the Piutes had suf- 
ficient occasion for going to war, although no immediate 
provocation. For several years they had been shifted 
from one reservation to another, during most of which 
time they had been exploited and robbed by a succession 
of incompetent and corrupt agents, and in 1878 were in a 
condition of near starvation on the Malheur Reservation 
in Oregon, a long way from their ancestral home in 
Nevada. Even so Winnemucca, Sarah’s father, chief of 
one of the Piute bands, remained friendly to the whites. 
Egen, leader of the other band at Malheur, was not en- 
thusiastic for war, but Oytes, “the Dreamer,” a medi- 
cine man and chief of the Snake River Piutes, was always 
a trouble maker and managed to enlist many of the Piutes 
in the uprising. 

The Bannocks at Lemhi Reservation of course backed 
their brothers of Fort Hall and a few Klamaths seem to 
have gone along for the ride. Most reprehensible were 
the Umatillas of Oregon, who tried to play both sides 
and finally treacherously betrayed the hostiles. They 
were the only party on either side. that got anything out 
of the war, and deserved the least. A few other tribes of 
Idaho and Oregon were involved. 

The originator of this confederation was Buffalo Horn, 
chief of the Bannocks. He had been a scout leader under 
General Howard in the Nez Perce war the preceding 
year, and was inspired by Chief Joseph’s successes to at- 
tempt to surpass them. Also he was disgusted because 
the soldiery had failed to annihilate his hereditary ene- 
mies, the Nez Perces. It is entirely possible that Buffalo 
Horn would have built up a great Indian conspiracy, 
with a bloody war as the consequence, had not the troops 
acted promptly and successfully. For some strange rea- 
son the times when the army succeeded rapidly pass 
from memory and attain small place i in history, while the 
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defeat of Custer and the many other so-called “‘massa- 
cres,”’ the victories of the Nez Perces, and the elusiveness 
of Geronimo remain subjects for the spilling of tons of 
ink and alibis. 

This is a story of victory without slaughter—a war 
that Bernard was allowed to fight in his own way. 

A messenger arrived at Boise Barracks on May 30, 
1878, with news that two herders had been shot by Ban- 
nocks at Big Camas Prairie, eighty miles away. At the 
time that Captain Patrick Collins -of the Twenty-first 
Infantry, commanding the post, was notifying General 
Howard, the department commander, of the affair, 

“Boots and Saddles” was sounding at the cavalry bar- 
racks. While General Howard was sending telegrams in 
all directions to start troops on a round-up of the hostiles, 
and was trying to borrow a few organizations from Gen- 
eral Crook’s adjoining department, it was reported to 
him that Colonel Bernard was on his way with Troop G 
of the First Cavalry, a company of volunteer scouts com- 
manded_ by Orlando Robbins, a colonel of militia and 
border character popularly known as “Rube” Robbins, 
and a few friendly Indians. From this time forward it 
was General Howard’s principal problem to reinforce 
Bernard. 

For Bernard with his fifty troopers was riding boldly 
into the midst of the Bannock confederation. Boldly, but 
not carelessly. On the morning of June rst he reached 
the Big Camas Prairie and found the two wounded herd- 
ers. The Bannocks were gone with thirty horses and 
everything else they could find to steal, and were reported 
in lava beads seven miles distant, a location much like the 
scene of the Modoc War. Into this wild region the troop 
advanced the next day, finding the Indian camp aban- 
doned. So quickly was the trail followed that “other 
camps were found which had been abandoned in _gteat 
haste, many important articles being left behind.” But 
the lava beds soon became too rough and too full of rocks 
for cavalry, so Bernard turned out of them onto the stage 
road at King Hill Station, which he found deserted and 
looted, the Indians having stolen ten horses there and cut 
some pieces of harness into little bits. He pushed on to 
Glenn’s Ferry on the Snake River where he found that 
the Bannocks had pillaged the house and store, crossed 
the ferry, and turned the ferry boats loose. On the other 
side they had looted some freight wagons loaded with 
hardware, killed one man whose body was found in the 
river, and stolen several head of horses. 

Bernard’s conduct of the campaign, as it now de- 
veloped, was almost the ideal in Indian warfare. Con- 
stantly he kept pushing the hostiles, never allowing them 
to get the i impression that anyone was afraid of them, at 
the same time allowing them no chance at him, and con- 
tinuously giving heat the idea that he was backed by 
overwhelming force. He was always in touch with Gen- 
eral Howard, who had come immediately to Boise Bar- 
racks, and kept that officer apprised of every move. This 


any superior will appreciate, for many officers ate so 
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anxious for separate command as to try to keep their 
movements in the dark, and many others neglect to tell 
of their position because they have nothing of an unusual 
nature to report. 

But Bernard promptly informed Howard of his discov. 
eries, and of his opinions—that the robbing and horse 
stealing were said to have been done by Umatillas and Pi- 
utes, and that bands from the Fort Hall and Lemhi Agen. 
cies were still in the Lava Beds. “As they go west they will 
probably commit more depredations and incite other 
Indians to join them,” Bernard reported. “This party, 
as well as those remaining in the Lava Beds, should be 
closely watched until a force sufficient to handle them 
can be assembled. The Indians when all together are te- 
ported to number from three hundred to five hundred 
watriors.’ 

Without further orders Bernard set for himself the task 
of watching the main band. 

Bernard’s reports strengthened General Howard's hand 
exceedingly, for already the over-eager friends of the Indi- 
ans in the far east were urging the general to negotiate. 
Howard knew very well that little could be done after 
the fighting had started. The fate of General Canby 
should have been sufficient warning of the futility of try- 
ing to talk peace with victorious Indians. But when an 

“officer of experience and ability,” as General Howard 
called Bernard, reported the original outbreak as “without 
cause or provocation” and stated that the Indians “give 
no reason of any kind for their actions,” but “decided 
upon an outbreak solely for plunder,” there seemed little 
left to argue. Nevertheless, he was willing to try it f 
Bernard could find the means. 


Meanwhile Captain Collins had been busy at Boise 
Barracks trying to give Bernard every possible assistance. 
Collins mounted his own company of the Twenty-first 
Infantry on animals he was able to scrape together and 
marched them to Bernard at Snake River, but he himself 
returned to Boise, probably under orders. It is notice- 
able that General Howard sent out no company com 
mander who ranked Bernard. With this reinforcement 
Bernard crossed Snake River, sending Robbins’ scouts 
along the trail while he delayed to escort a party of 
citizens out of danger to Mundy’s Ferry, over Snake 
River southeast of Boise. On June 8th in a report to the 
general, Bernard fixed the Indians at Battle Creek, seven 
miles from South Mountain, and advised the assembly 
of troops at Silver City. 

The Indians were in fact at Battle Creek that day, and 
there were fought by a party of twenty-six volunteers 
under Captain J. B. Harper. Accounts of this fight vary 
considerably in detail, but certainly it is beyond debate 
that with so small a force discretion might well be con 
sidered the better part of the volunteers’ valor. From 
their own accounts you might not suspect it, although 
they do admit a Fabian withdrawal. But one important 
result was attained. Buffalo Horn, the leader of the entire 
uprising, was killed in this trifling skirmish. One ‘ ‘Piute 
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Joe” afterward described the retreat of the volunteers as 
very precipitate and gives himself credit for saving the 
day by shooting down Buffalo Horn. All twenty-six of 
Captain Harper's volunteers agreed that this story 
sounded highly improbable and noted that the veracity 
even of friendly Indians was questionable. Be that as it 
may, the Bannock leader was dead, and his followers 
were not excelled by the volunteers in leaving the scene 
of action. The hostiles fled in the direction of the camp 
of Malheur Piutes in Stein’s Mountains, sometimes called 
Juniper Mountains, as the range is near Juniper Lake. 

Bernard continued on the trail to Silver City. There 
he received Howard’s request that an attempt be made to 
communicate with the hostile band. To this he replied 
“Concerning the division commander’s wish to com- 
municate by scouts with the hostile Bannocks, so far I 
can get no Indian or other person to attempt such a 
thing. The Piutes hereabouts and in Duck Valley are 
all assembled near the whites for protection.’ 

The next day, while marching along the Winnemucca 
stage road, at a point called the Stone House, Bernard 
was informed by a volunteer captain that an important 
capture had been made, no less than’a wagon full of am- 
munition for the hostiles. Perhaps you have never heard 
that Indians on the warpath had ammunition trains. 
Neither had Bernard. Yet there was a wagon, and Ber- 
nard immediately recognized 1 its driver. She was Sarah 
Winnemucca, a Piute “ princess,” daughter of old Chief 
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Winnemucca, one of the most notable Indian characters 
of her time. For many years she had been interpreter at 
various reservations to which her tribe was shifted. She 
was well educated in English and was widely known for 
her friendship for the whites. In later years she wrote a 
book of her reminiscences, one of the first books to be 
written by an Indian, and she lectured widely on the 
wrongs of her people. At this time she was on her way 
to Washington to complain of the treatment her tribe 
was receiving at the Malheur Reservation, which she had 
left a few days before the outbreak. 

But her réle in the Bannock War was not to be that of 
diplomat. Instead she was to become scout and guide, 
performing services recognized by the Piutes as entitling 
her to consideration almost as of the status of chief. 

Bernard rode up to her. His manner was a bit gruff. 

“Sarah, these citizens say you have a good deal of am- 
munition in your wagon.” 

“Captain, they must know or they would not say so. 
Go and see for yourself, captain, and if you find anything 
in my wagon besides a knife and fork and a pair of scis- 
sors, I will give you my head for a football. How can I 
be taking guns and ammunition to my people when I am 
going right away from them? Go to my wagon and see.” 

“No, Sarah, I believe what you tell me is true.” 

Sarah beamed. 

“Now, captain, you do me a great favor by believing 
me. If I can be of any use to the army I am at your 
service, and | will go with it till the war is over.’ 

“Well, Sarah, I will telegraph to General Howard. He 
is at Fort Boise and I will see what he says about it. Do 
you know the country pretty well?” 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, Sarah, I will send for you from the Sheep 
Ranch. You will come if I send, will you?” 

“T will come if the citizens don’t kill me.” 

“Well, Sarah, I would like to have you go as my guide, 
for I can get no Indian to go with me ‘for love or money. 

“Yes, captain, I will go and do all I can for the gov- 
ernment if General Howard wants me.” 

So from Silver City Bernard telegraphed to the gen- 
eral, “Sarah Winnemucca is in my camp, offering her 
services for the good of her people. She wants to go to 
them with any message you or General McDowell might 
desire to send them. She thinks if she can get to the 
Piutes with a message from you or General McDowell 
she could get all the well- disposed of people to come near 
the troops, where they would be safe and be fed; says 
there is nothing at the Malheur Agency to feed them 
with.” 

And General Howard promptly replied, 

“Send Sarah with two or three friendly Indians, if you 
can get them, to go straight to her people and have them 
send a few of their principal men to you. I will see my- 
self that all who have behaved and come in are properly 
fed. Promise Sarah a reward if she succeeds.” 

Sarah had come into camp with four Indians bearing 
messages from Fort McDermit, who had refused to ac- 
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coopnay her on her proposed expedition to the hostile 
camp. But the courage of the Piute girl shamed them, 
and two of them finally agreed to accompany her. Oytes 
had out-talked and more or less kidnapped Chief Win- 
nemucca and his band into the uprising of Buffalo Horn, 
and now that Buffalo Horn was dead, Oytes and Egan 
became leaders of the entire movement. They had decreed 
death for anyone even bearing a message from the whites, 
so Sarah faced considerable danger ot a she entered the 
hostile camp disguised in war paint and blanket. She 
managed to scieds her father without detection, however, 
and after she delivered General Howard’s message, he 
agreed to lead his band out of the enemy camp. That 
night seventy-five Piutes stole away. But soon the fol- 
Lesebites of Oytes and Egan were on the trail. 

Sarah came bursting i into Bernard’ scamp riding as fast 
as her horse would carry her—she had come seventy-five 
miles that day according to her account—shouting for 
help. She reported that her father was surrounded bby the 
Bannocks. Robbins’ scouts rode out and rescued Chief 
Winnemucca and some of his followers. 

Bernard now pushed on toward Stein’s Mountains. At 
the crossing of the Owyhee River he was joined by Com- 
pany F of his regiment under Lieutenant Peter S. Bomus 
and Company f under Captain Stephen G. Whipple. 
Then, with General Howard’s approval, he deviated 
through Barren Valley to join Captain Thomas Mc- 
Gregor with Company A at Fort Harney. Howard, mean- 
while was assembling all the infantry companies he could, 
and was pushing athe them to the front. He was 
“gratified at the energy displayed by you and your com- 
mand,” he wrote Bernard in an order of June 23d, “and 
he hopes that you will continue by the same exertion to 
push the enemy back in the direction of Stein’s Moun- 
tain and upon our force,” but he added in a postscript, 

“The General desires to be fully advised of these matters 
as seen from your standpoint,” showing that Howard was 
quite willing to let Bernard manage aia in his own 
fashion, if sles could be obtained. 

But before this order was issued, the situation had 
changed. At midnight on June 21st Bernard’s troops left 
Fort Harney to attack the Bannock camp on Silver Creek, 
sixty miles away. They rode most of the next day, halt- 
ing for the night at a burned ranch. At five o’clock the 
morning of June 25th the battalion moved out, and within 
three miles of Robbins’ scouts reported sighting the camp, 
on Silver Creek about thirty-six miles from where it emp- 
ties into Harney Lake, occupied by about seven hundred 
Bannocks and Piutes. 

Bernard drew up his force in four lines, three of which 
were to charge in successive waves through the Indian 
camp. This method had an advantage peculiar to Indian 
warfare. If a man were wounded or dismounted—his 
horse perhaps shot from under him—another line was in 
his rear to pick him up. It was a primary principle in 
Indian warfare never to abandon a wounded man for an 
instant, for the probability was that he would be killed 


if left alone. Ordinarily an effort was made to leave no 
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dead bodies to the mutilating habits of the Indians. This 
made advisable a different system of tactics from that em- 
ployed in civilized warfare. Other commanders, however, 
might have attempted to surround the village, charging 
in from several directions. It is not difficult to recall ex. 
amples, with unfortunate consequences. But that was not 
Bernard’s way. 

The post of honor was given to Company F, Lieutenant 
Bomus commanding, for that. troop had the stain of 
White Bird Canyon in the Nez Perce War to wipe out, 

“Tt has been said that Col. Perry’s company would not 
stand fire,” says a contemporary newspaper account. “It 
was in the lead yesterday and they did well.’’ Bernard’s 
company, G, under Lieutenant Frederick K. Ward, was 
next and Captain McGregor’ s Company A was the third 
line. Company L was in reserve, as a guard to the pack 
train. When all was ready, Bernard issued the following 
order: 

“T will say to you men that the enemy is close to us; 
we came here to whip them and we are going to do tt. 
I want you all to keep good order, and no running. If 
anyone runs I will have him shot, so he might as well die 
by the enemy as by friends. 

“Forward, Not too fast!” 

The battalion advanced at a swift canter until within 
about five hundred yards of the enemy, when the charge 
was sounded. Companies F and G went in with a rush, 
and Company A, the troop from Fort Harney that had 
not taken part in the long chase, having fresh horses, soon 
caught up with the leaders. The Indians were up and 
ready, but could not stand the shock of cavalry charge 
with six-shooter and carbine. Twice Bernard’s force gal- 
loped through the village, and the hostiles fled for the 
bluff across the creek. Sergeant George H. Raymond of 
Company A had a hand-to-hand encounter with Bearskin, 
a Bannock chief, in the village, the Indian finally being 
killed with a pistol shot. Bernard lad no intention of 
allowing a disorganized charge on the steep bluffs—some 
accounts indicate that they were fortified by the Indians, 
although this seems improbable—so now had the recall 
sounded, brought the troops back to the pack train to re- 
plenish the ammunition supply, and reformed the bat- 
talion. Unwilling to take the risk of charging across the 
creek thickly lined with small willow trees, he now de- 
ployed his men as skirmishers and opened a heavy fire 
on the Indian position. This was continued the rest of the 
day, and by night the hostiles were much discouraged. 
They had lost their camp with all its equipment and 
loot, ammunition and supplies, and there seemed to be 
little chance of re-taking it. Between midnight and two 
o'clock they stole away. Bernard reported ten Indians 
definitely known to be killed and about forty more be- 
lieved slain. His own loss was four killed and three 
wounded. 

This was the first fight of the campaign—except the 
indefinite affair at Battle Creek—and it was a notable 
victory. When the news reached Boise City—four days 


later—the Statesman of that place issued an “‘extra,” an 
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edition only two columns wide containing nothing but 
“Particulars of Col. Bernard’s Battle With the Indians,” 
an unusual recognition during the Indian wars. General 
Howard did not have to wait that long for his report of 
the fight. He was moving vigorously to support Bernard, 
moving infantry to the front in wagons—anticipating to 
some degree the much advertised taxicab reinforcement 
at the Battle of the Marne. Perhaps he was disappointed 
that Bernard had not been able to drive the Indians toward 
the infantry, but no hint of it appears in the commenda- 
tory order issued—at two o'clock in the morning!~—June 
asth from Sage Hen Spring. “I am delighted at your suc- 
cess and congratulate your officers and men with all my 
heart,” it said. “The loss of their ammunition and bag- 
gage and stores bothers them.” Then he tells of the troops 
being rushed forward and concludes, “I am with Miles 
and if you do not run them another ten miles, we will 
be up before night.” 

But General Howard was destined to be disappointed 
in this. During the preceding day, June 24th, Bernard 
had halted only long enough to bury the dead, and then 
had driven the Indians another ten miles. Shots were ex- 
changed at seven o'clock that evening, but the Bannocks 
kept moving. Captain Evan. Miles’ company of the 
Twenty-first Infantry to which Howard referred, was 
pushed forward, and Captain Charles Bendire’s Company 
K of the First Cavalry, a day behind at that time, was 
able to join Bernard in two days’ forced marches on June 
27th. The five troops now moved through the Blue Moun- 
tains and the John Day River valley, keeping the hostiles 
moving north rapidly. Near the North Fork of the John 
Day River, General Howard finally caught up July 6th 
and the pursuit was continued across the fork, through the 
Blue Mountains, by another Camas Prairie, to Pilot Rock 
on Birch Creek. Here Company E under Captain W. H. 
Winters; Bernard’s former lieutenant, and Company H 
under Lieutenant W. R. Parnell joined Bernard, bringing 
his forcé to seven troops of the First Cavalry. The enemy 
was now reported close at hand. 

At eight o’clock on the morning of July 8th, Bernard’s 
seven companies struck the Indians at a strong position 
ina mountain about seven miles from Pilot Rock. Howard 
was present, but gave no orders. It was Bernard’s war, 
and the general was eager to have Bernard fight it to a 
finish. So eagerly General Howard watched the troops 
take the trot and begin the ascent of the mountain. Soon 
the Indians opened fire. A few soldiers and horses were 
seen to be hit. But “soon we saw them clearing the sum- 
mit. It was speedily done; wave after wave striking the 
Indians’ position—front and flank—in quick succession,” 
says Howard. But the Indians abandoned this crest, leav- 
ing a few worn-out horses and mules, and retreated to 
a still stronger position. “Bernard was vexed; yes, dis- 
gusted,”” the general noted as the colonel tried vainly to 
cut off the Indians’ retreat. But another charge drove them 
from this ridge into the timber. Here Bernard gave “the 
first example of the fighting cavalry on foot without 
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separating the men from the horses,” according to the 
regimental history. The men dismounted, threw the 
reins over the forearm, and continued to advance, firing 
their carbines, ready to mount and charge again if oppor- 
tunity offered. Officers got into the fight. Lieutenant 
W. C. Brown, who was present with 
Company L, says, “I recall taking a 
carbine from a trooper and trying (un- 
successfully) to pick off some of those 
Indians who were audaciously ‘cir- 
cling’ on their ponies and trying to 
draw our fire at about eight hundred 
yards,” quite a long range for a car- 
bine. 

The Indians were steadily pushed 
back until about 12:30 o'clock, when 
the pursuit was suspended to rest the 
men and horses that had toiled in the 
mountains under a hot sun, without 
; water. The general was satisfied. “No 
troops ever gave better or in a more soldierly manner,” 
he reported, remarking that the four or five-mile chase 
had ‘“‘t.'led the forests of the Blue Mountains with fugi- 
tives.”” The troops lost five men wounded, one mortally. 
Bernard’s charge in waves again had won a striking vic- 
tory with small loss. He had not “hived” the Bannocks, 
as Howard desired, but he had struck and scattered them 
so that they no longer were a menace. 

The fugitives tried to cross the Columbia River, but 
were turned back by gunboats under Captain John A. 
Kress of the Ordnance Department and ten men of that 
usually non-combatant branch of the service, and Lieu- 
tenant M. C. Wilkinson with ten men of the Twenty- 
first Infantry. Then Captain Miles’ seven companies of 
the Twenty-first Infantry and two companies of the 
Fourth Artillery got their chance after their long march. 
They had been joined at the Umatilla Reservation by 
Company K of Bernard’s battalion. The hostiles sought 
refuge and reinforcements here, being decetved by prom- 
ises of the Umatillas, but were met by the troops instead, 
and again were defeated. Finding that army detachments 
were closing in on them from all sides, the Indians now 
started back along the way they had come. 

Bernard’s battalion, meanwhile, had been ordered to 
Fort Walla Walla, Washington, to refit. Here Lieutenant 
Colonel James W. Forsyth arrived fresh from General 
Sheridan’s headquarters in Chicago, resplendent in cor- 
rect uniform, in striking contrast to the sorry attire of the 
troopers who had been a month and a half on the trail. 
He assumed command of the battalion, which started out 
July 13th for Lewistown, on reports that the Indians were 
headed that way. But before it had gone very far, it was 
turned back on learning of the attack on Captain Miles 
at the reservation. Forsyth soon learned that Miles had 
been well able to take care of himself, so turned about 
again and took up the Bannock trail. On July 17th he 
came across a camp of Umatillas who had followed the 
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company her on her proposed expedition to the hostile 
camp. But the courage of the Piute girl shamed them, 
and two of them finally agreed to accompany her. Oytes 
had out-talked and more or less kidnapped Chief Win- 
nemucca and his band into the uprising of Buffalo Horn, 
and now that Buffalo Horn was dead, Oytes and Egan 
became leaders of the entire movement. They had dicrené 1 
death for anyone even bearing a message from the whites, 
so Sarah faced considerable danger ohiess she entered the 
hostile camp disguised in wat paint and blanket. She 
managed to re: ly her father without detection, however, 
and see she delivered General Howard’s message, he 
agreed to lead his band out of the enemy camp. That 
night seventy-five Piutes stole away. But soon the fol- 
lowers of Oytes and Egan were on the trail. 

Sarah came bursting i into Bernard’ scamp riding as fast 
as her horse would carry her—she had come seventv-five 
miles that day according to her account—shouting for 
help. She reported that her father was surrounded by the 
Bannocks. Robbins’ scouts rode out and rescued Chief 
Winnemucca and some of his followers. 

Bernard now pushed on toward Stein’s Mountains. At 
the crossing of the Owy thee River he was joined by Com- 
pany F of Elie 4 eon under Lieutenant Peter S. Bomus 
and Company | _ under C: aptain Stephen G. W hipple. 
Then, with General Howard’s approval, he deviated 
through Barren Valley to join Captain Thomas Mc- 
Gregor with Company A at Fort Harney. Howard, mean- 
while was assembling all the infantry companies he could, 
and was pushing with them to the front. He was 
“ ees at the energy display ed by you and your com- 
tested,” he wrote Bernard in an order of June 23d, “and 
he hopes that you will continue by the same exertion to 
push the enemy back in the direction of Stein’s Moun- 
tain and upon our force,” but he added in a postscript, 

“The General desires to be fully advised of these matters 
as seen from your standpoint,” showing that Howard was 
quite willing to let Bernard manage ‘ithe 3 in his own 
fashion, if sesules could be ead. 

But before this order was issued, 
changed. At midnight on June 21st Bernard’s troops left 
Fort Harney to sick the Bannock camp on Silver Creek, 
sixty miles away. They rode most of the next day, halt- 
ing ‘for the night at a burned ranch. At five o’clock the 
morning of June 25th the battalion moved out, and within 
three miles of Robbins’ scouts reported sighting the camp, 
on Silver Creek about thirty-six miles from where it emp- 
ties into Harney Lake, occupied by about seven hundred 
Bannocks and Piutes. 

Bernard drew up his force in four lines, three of which 
were to charge in successive waves through the Indian 
camp. This method had an advantage peculiar to Indian 
warfare. If a man were wounded or dismounted—his 
horse perhaps shot from under him—another line was in 
his rear to pick him up. It was a primary principle in 
Indian warfare never to abandon a wounded man for an 
instant, for the probability was that he would be killed 
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dead bodies to the mutilating habits of the Indians. This 
made advisable a different system of tactics from that em- 
ployed in civilized warfare. ‘Other commanders, however, 
might have attempted to surround the village, charging 
in a several directions. It is not ditfiede 2 to saedl ex- 
amples, with unfortunate consequences. But that was not 
Bernard’s way. 

The post of honor was given to Company F, Lieutenant 
Bomus commanding, bse that troop had the stain of 
White Bird Canyon in the Nez Perce War to wipe out. 

“It has been said that Col. Perry's company would not 
stand fire,” says a contemporary newspaper account. “at 
was in the lead yesterday and they did well.”’ Bernard’s 
company, G, under Lieutenant Frederick K. Ward, was 
next and Captain McGregor’s Company A was the third 
line. Company L. was in reserve, as a guard to the pack 
train. When all was ready, Bernard sae the following 
order: 

“T will say to you men that the enemy is close to us; 
we came here to whip them and we are going to do it. 
I want you all to keep g good order, and no running. If 
anyone runs | will have ficats shot, so he might as od die 
by the enemy as by friends. 

“Forward, Not too fast!” 

The battalion advanced at a swift canter until within 
about five hundred yards of the enemy, when the charge 
was sounded. Companies F and G went in with a seals, 
and Company A, the troop from Fort Harney that had 
not taken part in the long chase, having fresh horses, soon 

caught up with the leaders. The Indians were up and 
sy, but could not stand the shock of cavalry charge 
with six-shooter and carbine. Twice Bernard’s force gal- 
loped through the village, and the hostiles fled for ie 
bluff across ide creek. Sergeant George H. Raymond of 
Company A had a hand-to- a encounter with Bearskin. 
a Bannock chief, in the village, the Indian finally being 
killed with a pistol shot. Bernard liad no intention of 
allowing a disorganized charge on the steep bluffs—som« 
accounts indicate that thev were fortified by the Indians 
although this seems improbable—so now had the recall! 
sounded, brought the troops back to the pack train to re- 
plenish the ammunition supply, and reformed the bat- 
talion. Unwilling to take the risk of charging across the 
creek thickly lined with small willow trees, he now de- 
ployed his men as skirmishers and opened a heavy fire 
on the Indian position. This was continued the rest of the 
day, and by night the hostiles were much discouragec. 
They had lost their camp with all its equipment asd 
loot, ammunition and supplies, and there seemed to be 
little chance of re-taking it. Between midnight and two 
o'clock they stole away. Bernard reported ten Indiars 
definitely known to be killed and about forty more be- 
lieved slain. His own loss was four killed and thre 
wounded. 

This was the first fight of the campaign—except tlie 
indefinite affair at Battle Creek—and it was a notable 
victory. When the news reached Boise City—four das 
later—the Statesman of that place issued an “extra,” «in 
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edition only two columns wide containing nothing but 
“Particulars of Col. Bernard’s Battle With the Indians,” 
an unusual recognition during the Indian wars. General 
Howard did not have to wait that long for his report of 
the fight. He was moving vigorously to support Bernard, 
moving infantry to the front in wagons—anticipating to 
some degree the much advertised taxicab reinforcement 
at the Battle of the Marne. Perhaps he was disappointed 
that Bernard had not been able to drive the Indians toward 
the infantry, but no hint of it appears in the commenda- 
tory order issued—at two o'clock in the morning!~-—June 
25th from Sage Hen Spring. “I am delighted at your suc- 
cess and congratulate } your officers and men with all my 
heart,” it said. “The loss of their ammunition and bag- 
rage and stores bothers them.” Then he tells of the troops 
yeing rushed forward and concludes, “I am with Miles 
and if you do not run them another ten miles, we will 
ve up before night.” 
But General Howard was destined to be disappointed 
n this. During the preceding day, June 24th, Bernard 
iad halted only long enough to bury the dead, and then 
iad driven the fisillssins ‘nai ten miles. Shots were ex- 
hanged at seven o'clock that evening, but the Bannocks 
ept moving. Captain Evan Miles’ company of the 
‘wenty-first Infantry to which Howard referred, 
P ushed forward, and Captain Charles Bendire’s Company 
. of the First Cavalry, a day behind at that time, was 
ible to join Bernard in two days’ forced marches on June 
27th. The five troops now moved through the Blue Moun- 
tains and the John Day River valley, keeping the hostiles 
moving north rapidly. Near the North Fork of the John 
Day ver, General Howard finally caught up July 6th 
and the pursuit was continued across the foile, through the 
Blue Mountains, by another Camas Prairie, to Pilot Rock 
on Birch Creek. Here Company E under Captain W. H. 
Winters, Bernard’s former lieutenant, and Company H 
under Lieutenant W. R. Parnell joined Bernard, bringing 
his force to seven troops of the First Cavalry. The enemy 
was now reported close at hand. 


was 


At eight o’clock on the morning of July 8th, Bernard’s 
seven companies struck the ladle at a strong position 
in a mountain about seven miles from Pilot Ruck. Howard 
was present, but gave no orders. It was Bernard’s war, 
and the general was eager to have Bernard fight it to a 
finish. So eagerly Geena Howard watched ‘he troops 
take the trot mal begin the ascent of the mountain. Soon 
the Indians opened hae, A few soldiers and horses were 
seen to be hit. But “‘soon we saw them clearing the sum- 
mit. It was speedily done; wave after wave striking the 
Indians’ position—front and flank—in quick succession,’ 
says Howard. But the Indians abandoned this crest, leav- 
ing a few worn-out horses and mules, and retreated to 
a still stronger position. “Bernard was vexed; yes, dis- 
gusted,” the general noted as the colonel tried vainly to 
cut off the Indians’ retreat. But another charge drove them 
from this ridge 1 into the timber. Here Bernard gave “‘the 
first example of the fighting cavalry on foot without 
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separating the men from the horses,” according to the 
regimental history. The men dismounted, threw the 
reins over the forearm, and continued to advance, firing 
their carbines, ready to mount and charge again if oppor- 
tunity offered. Officers got into the fight. Lieutenant 
W. C. Brown, who was present with 
Company L, says, “I recall taking a 
carbine from a trooper and trying (un- 
successfully) to pick off some of those 
Indians who were audaciously ‘cir- 
cling’ on their ponies and trying to 
draw our fire at about eight a OF 
yards,” 
bine. 
The Indians were steadily pushed 
back until about 12:30 0 clock, when 
the pursuit was suspended to rest the 
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men and horses that had toiled in the 
without 
“No 
troops ever behaved better or in a more soldierly manner, 

he reported, remarking that the four or five-mile chase 
had “‘t.'led the forests of the Blue Mountains with fugi- 
tives.” The troops lost ive men wounded, one mortally. 

Bernard’s charge in waves again had won a striking vic- 
tory with small loss. He had not “hived”’ the Reeundis 
as Howard desired, but he had struck and scattered them 


mountains under a hot sun, 
water. The general was satisfied. 


so that they no longer were a menace. 

The fugitives tried to cross the Columbia River, but 
were ruined back by gunboats under Captain John A. 
Kress of the Ordnance “Department and ten men of that 
usually non-combatant branch of the service, and Lieu- 
tenant M. C. Wilkinson with ten men of the Twentvy- 
first Infantry. Then Captain Miles’ seven companies of 
the Twenty-first Infantry and two companies of the 
Fourth Artillery got their chance after their long march. 
They had been salve at the Umatilla Reserva ation by 
Company K of Bernard’s battalion. The hostiles sought 
refuge and reinforcements here, being deceived by prom- 
ises of the Umatillas, but were met by the troops instead, 
and again were defeated. Finding that army detachments 
were closing i in on them from all sides, the Indians now 
started taut. along the way they had come. 

Bernard’s battalion, meanwhile, had been ordered to 
Fort Walla Walla, Washington, to refit. Here Lieutenant 
Colonel James W. Forsyth arrived fresh from General 
Sheridan’s headquarters in Chicago, resplendent in cor- 
rect uniform, in striking contrast to the sorry attire of the 
troopers who had been a month and a half on the trail. 
He assumed command of the battalion, which started out 
July 13th for Lewistown, on reports that the Indians were 
headed that way. But before it had gone very far, it was 
turned back on learning of the stile on Captain Miles 
at the reservation. Forsyth soon learned that Miles had 
been well able to take care of himself, so turned about 
again and took up the Bannock trail. On July 17th he 
came across a camp of Umatillas who had followed the 
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retreating hostiles from the N 
reservation, had ‘ attacked 
them, and killed Chief 
Egan, as proof of which they display red 
he severed head and arm. For this victory, 
accomplished through treachery, the 
Umatillas got more seiix than they deserved, for 
Egan probably was less blamable in the whole af- 
base than Chief U-ma- pine of the Umatillas, who 
now appeared in the guise of a good friend of the 
whites. 

Forsyth’s command pushed forward through woods 
and swamps, and on July 20th struck the rear guard of 
the Bannocks in the canyon of the North Fork af John 
Day’s River. “The canyon is twelve hundred feet deep, 
and as its walls are nearly perpendicular, my command 
literally slid down the trail that we were following and 
climbed up the opposite side,” says Forsyth’s desctiption. 
The ascent was so steep that several pack animals fell 
over backward and were lost, and at the top of this gorge 
some forty Indians were seen. Eight civilian scouts were 
in advance of the troops; one Wy them accidentally dis- 
charged his gun, and the Indians fired, killing one, and 
wounding two. . 

Captain Winters with Company E, in advance, de- 
ployed, dismounted and took up a strong position. To 
his aid were sent Companies H under Licmaeaniaa Parnell 
and L under Lieutenants E. H. Shelton, and W. C. 
Brown, while Colonel Bernard, again commanding. his 

own troop, G, was sent up the side of the canyon to a 
projecting point which commanded and protected the 
trail. It took about an hour and a half for Bernard’s 
troop to make this difficult climb, but when it reached 
the designated position the combination was unbeatable. 
The entire line charged, but the Indians were gone. The 
last stand of the Bannocks was a fizzle. 


The Bannocks stampeded from this battlefield, 
much so that the troops found evidences of the hurried 
flight all along the trail, the most remarkable of which 
was an a papoose, probably brushed from the back 
of a pack mule and not missed until it was too late. The 
papoose was turned over to the adjutant of the command, 
who got much solicited and unsolicited advice on the 
care vl feeding of infants, but it survived a diet of 
ginger snaps iil sugar, and when General Howard’s 
headquarters arrived, was turned over to the care of 
Sarah Winnemucca and her sister-in-law. Sarah had con- 
tinued on duty at headquarters throughout the cam- 
paign, and preferred to be as near as possible to Ber- 
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nard’s troop, where she had been treated with the respect 
she thought her due. She took care of the Indian baby 
until the war was over, and then took it 
about the various Indian camps until she 
} found its parents, who had mourned it as 
dead. 

At Stein’s Mountains signal fires 
were seen, but Sarah soon proved these 
to be made by one lonesome Indian. 
The hostiles had scattered, and were 
drifting back to their reser- 
vations. It only remained to 
round up small parties still 


Literally slid d own the hill. 


in the field. At Sinker’s Mill on Sinker Creek, near Silver 
City, Idaho, Howard again was able to give Bernard a 
separate command, detaching him with Companies D 
and G to gather up the Indians in Duck Valley and 
South Mountain. The remainder of Howard’s force was 
scattered in similar small parties to complete the “‘hiving”’ 
as he called it, comparing the scattered Indians to a 
swarm of bees. 

After scouting the country along the Nevada-Idaho 
line and paying a brief visit to Fort McDermit, Bernard 
returned with his troops to Boise Barracks August 29th 
having marched since he left there May 3oth a distance 
of one thousand and forty miles. It was a chase almost 
as long as that after Chief Joseph of the year before, but 
the results were far different. Not once had the troops 
suffered a defeat. Their losses were inconsiderable. The 
Indians had been pushed so hard and so rapidly tha: 
little opportunity was given them for rapine and plunder. 

Bernard had given them their first two defeats, and was 
instrumental in driving them off in their final united 
action. In every move he had demonstrated the prope: 
method of conducting Indian warfare. 

His long delayed brevet as brigadier general finally 
came February 27, 1890, “‘for gallant service in actio1 
against Indians at Chiricahua Pass, Arizona, October 20, 
1869, and in the actions against Indians near the Silver 
River, Oregon, June 23, 1878, and at Birch Creek, Ore- 
gon, July 8, 1878.” 


(To be concluded ) 
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5th Cavalry Leadership Test for 
Small Units 


By rst LIEUTENANT WILLIAM H. Hunter, 5th Cavalry 


HE object of the 1935 Cavalry Leadership Test 

for Small Units was to test the endurance and 

ability of the officer acting alone and his ability as 
a leader, as shown by the evidence of proper training of 
his men. 

This object was successfully attained in the test held 
at Fort Clark and vicinity on November 25, 26 and 27, 
1935, as will be indicated by the following narrative and 
discussion. 

At 8 a.m., Monday, November 25th, the four con- 

estants, ist Lieutenant Angelo R. Del Campo, Jr., 
[Troop F, and 2d Lieutenants Charles F. Harrison, Troo 
\, William F. Damon, Troop B, and Robert E. Ar- 
ette, Jr., Troop E, 5th Cavalry, assembled, mounted 
nd equipped for field service, at Headquarters, sth 
Cavalry. Each had received, on the afternoon of the 
24th, a general situation, a special situation, a map 
imarked with the route of the individual and platoon 
phases, and instructions not to leave the Fort Clark Mili- 
tary Reservation until ordered to do so. They then drew 
lots to determine the order of starting the individual 
phase, which was run with one hour interval between 
contestants, starting at 10 o'clock. Each officer had been 
instructed by “Colonel A” that a platoon on reconnats- 
sance had reported the death of its platoon leader, that 
he was to locate and assume command of the platoon, 
and continue the mission assigned, moving his brvouac 
after dark that night, and arriving at his objective the 
night of November 26th, where further instructions, ta- 
tions and forage would reach him. 

As each contestant reported at the starting point, an 
umpire met him and checked his horse and equipment 
for completeness and correctness, then noted the time he 
started. The course consisted of three phases, all marked 
by flags. The first phase, about six miles, included 13 
obstacles and eight pistol targets. At the completion of 
this phase, an umpire fired a blank shot, and indicated 
that the contestant’s horse had fallen, then run off. How- 
ever, a completely equipped trooper’ s mount was at hand. 
If asked, the umpire stated that it was the mount of the 
enemy at whom he had just fired. Taking this horse, the 
officer continued on the second phase. “While crossing 
the rifle range he met another umpire, who fired a bik 
shot and informed him that this horse had been killed, 
and that he was under fire. About 4oo yards away were 

two silhouette targets, his enemy, and 60 yards to their 
tight, a third, which represented a horse-holder. Taking 


cover, he opened fire. As the targets were hit they dis- 
appeared. The third remained exposed for 30 seconds 
after the first two went down. At the end of five minutes 
they all disappeared, whether hit or not. The umpire 
then announced that an airplane had just landed at the 
airport, about a mile away, and would be there for 15 
minutes. There being no horse available, this phase had 
to be covered dicemmenad Arrival at the airport dis- 
closed not only the plane, but the officer’s horse. He had 
now to decide whether to use the plane for reconnaissance 
or continue mounted. All contestants used the plane and 
successfully located their platoons, which had been 
moved out to Control Point No. 1 of the platoon phase, 
instructed to take cover and show identification panels to 
friendly aircraft. Each officer dropped a message to 
identify himself. Returning to the airport, all chat re- 
mained of the individual phase was to ride 13 miles to 
Control Point No. 1, on the old Silver Lake Road, north 
of Las Moras Mountain. 

While awaiting the arrival of the platoon ere at 
Control Point No. 
platoon umpire for senplelenes and correctness of uni- 
forms, extra clothing and equipment. Rosters of men 


, each platoon was inspected by 1 


and horses were also checked at this time. Each man 
had, when he left Fort Clark, one day’s ration of food 
and grain, 30 rounds of rifle and two rounds of pistol 
ammunition. As soon as all platoon leaders had arrived at 
Control Point No. 1, they were assembled, told that they 
would march at half-hourly intervals, the first to leave at 
7 P.M. Again they were allowed to draw places, as they 
were for cach subsequent, day. The night turned out to 
be absolutely black, a thick blanket of ‘deals effectively 
shutting out out every bit of light. Despite this, and 
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with almost no use of lights, the platoons moved out on 
time, quietly and in good order, and proceeded to the 
bivouac over three miles of unfamiliar and very rocky 
road, with no difficulty whatever. 


For administrative purposes each platoon, as it arrived 
at the bivouac, was allotted an area fairly restricted along 
the road, but extending indefinitely perpendicular rhaeaes. 
to. A special umpire observed the occupation of the 
bivouac and, during the night, the size, disposition and 
alertness of the security detachments. This was a dry 
camp, no water being available for either men or horses 
until about one-third a the second day’s march had been 
covered. 

On November 26th, the platoons moved out at inter- 
vals of one and one-half hours, the first at 7:30 A.M. 
Moving northeast toward the West Nueces, they found 
the nad becoming continually more rocky and rougher. 
March tables were abandoned, the platoons trotting 
where they could, walking where they must. Finally, as 
they dropped down ween the valley, the road improved, 
but the terrain on either side remained very difficult, seul 
thickly brushed as well. Here, as the point rounded a 
sharp turn, it discovered, coming toward it, an enemy 
armored car, represented by a sth Cavalry Scout Car. 
It was an ideal spot for an ambush, but ‘the mounted 
troopers were too quick on their feet for the car. In each 

case the point signalled “Mechanized Attack!” and by 
the time the scout car had negotiated the turn the pla- 
toon had melted into the beush, and the road was empty 
except for the umpire. No attempt was made to stop the 
car, which moved on up the hill and disappeared. 


Returning to the road, the march was continued. At 


the first crossing of the West Nueces, a group of specia! 
The platoon leader was 1n- 


umpires met the platoon. 
and that his unit 


formed that his mission was changed, 
was now acting as the advance guard of a squadron on a 
reconnaissance mission. The platoon then moved on into 
the dry bed of the West Nueces, which is completely 
covered with stones r anging in size from gravel to cobble- 
stones, with numerous ipaudlilioes, amee brush and 
much down-timber left by the floods of the spring be- 
fore. 

Soon the point was fired upon. In this situation, enemy 
fire was represented by blank ammunition from a covered 
position in the vicinity of the targets, which made the 
problem decidedly realistic. Making a personal recon- 
naissance, the platoon leader Riceced the enemy line. 
represented by 20 E targets on a low bridge about 500 
yards to his front, and a second group of five about 150 
yards to the left of the first. The i intervening ground, as 
described above, was most difficult, affording considerable 
cover, but a very poor field of fire until within about 200 
yards of the target. When the platoon commander had 
given his order placing the platoon in action, the senior 
umpire, representing his squadron commander, ordered 
him,to attack dismounted, with his left on the road, stat- 
ing that there would be another platoon on his left, but 








DISMOUNTED ATTACK. 


Note the terrain over which this portion of the test was 
conducted. 


no friendly troops on his right. As soon as the orders 
for this situation, including the disposition of led horses, 
had been given, a detail present for that purpose took 
over the led horses, making the entire platoon available 
for the dismounted pedillens. As the fire fight com- 
menced, the umpires began to rule out eaoaiitiins (to in- 
sure fairness the casualties occurred at about the same 
time in each platoon and consisted of the platoon ser- 
geant, one corporal and two privates). When the platoon 
had advanced as far as the more open area about 200 
yards from the target, the platoon leader was informed 
that he could advance no farther. Two minutes later he 
was directed to cease firing. Going forward with the um- 
pire while the platoon was s being reorganized, the platoon 
leader found a dummy from which he was able to secure 
identification. He was then told to proceed on his origi- 
nal route and mission. 

The platoon moved on down the West Nueces Valley. 
The valley, v varying in width from a half mile to four 
miles, is quite flat, flanked by abrupt, often precipitous 
hills. The brush, though quite thick in places, is low, 
and, for the most part, a mounted man on the road ca 
see as much as a flank patrol. This allowed the march to 
be conducted at a faster rate than had been possible be- 
fore. At the crossing near Tularosa, after about eight 
miles had been covered, an excellent water hole wis 
found and the platoon was watered. Manner of watering 
and the establishment of the march outpost were checked 
and marked by a special umpire. While this was taking 
place a friendly plane flew over and dropped a message, 
which read, 
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“Red mounted force estimated as one platoon just ob- 
served in river bed near LANE’S.” 

Consulting his map the platoon leader found Lane’s to 
be a ranch house about eight miles ahead on his route. 

He now moved into a heavily wooded area, with, 
from time to time open spaces, or meadows. Crossings 
of the river bed were doubly important, because of the 
better cover for the enemy and the definite knowledge 
that a hostile unit of equal size was ahead. Coming up 
out of the river bed, with a considerable open area be- 
fore them, the point was told by a special umpire that 
they had just come in sight of a hostile platoon, which 
nad observed them from cover, and was now apparently 
orming to attack mounted across the field. The signal 
‘Mounted Enemy!” was given, the platoon deployed, 
aised pistols, and moved ‘Cormeaed to meet the attack. 
Midway of the clearing was a line of 20 M targets repre- 
enting the hostile platoon at about the point whet the 
wo lines would meet. As soon as the attack was com- 
leted, and the reorganization was begun, the platoon 
eader was informed that the enemy, less casualties, had 
led. Returning to the scene of the combat, he found a 
‘ummy from which he was able to obtain identifications. 
Chis being the final phase in which ball ammunition was 
used, the platoon was required to unload. Having un- 
loaded, reorganized and sent a message to the sninand 


fe) 
ing officer of the 5th Cavalry, they moved on again. For 


a time nothing occurred, then an enemy airplane 

appeared and swooped down upon them, causing them to 
scatter and ‘continue in an open formation for some time 
in case it should return. 

Finally, the Laguna Road was reached and from there 
to Postel’s Ranch, his objective for the day, the platoon 
leader was allowed to march his platoon unmolested by 
further combat situations, He, of course, did not know 
this, and continued to “expect the unexpected.” 

Arriving at Postel’s Ranch, the platoon was met by a 
special umpire, who announced that he might bivouac 
anywhere on the ranch. About 300 yards from the 
Laguna Road, well concealed in the brush, a large tank 

was found, offering excellent water for the iene: 
Good cover for bivouacs was afforded by the brush. There 
also were hay and grain and a field kitchen and rations 
for each platoon, a welcome sight to the men, who had 
marched a total. of 38 miles, 22 that day, under pressure 
at all times and in combat twice, with only one reserve 
tation to sustain them since the morning before. The 
selection and making of the camp and security precau- 
tions were checked by the special umpire. 

On the chird day the platoons left Postel’s at hourly 
intervals. As each was ready to mount a dropped message 
from Colonel A was handed to the platoon leader. It 
read: 

“Regiment ordered withdrawn to SPOFFORD to pro- 
tect railhead. Hostile patrol reported in vicinity BRAC- 
KETTVILLE. Rejoin regiment at SPOFFORD, mak- 
ing careful reconnaissance of the town of BRACKETT- 


VILLE en route.” 
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Approaching Brackettville, the platoon came upon a 
car stalled beside the road. An umpire informed the 
platoon leader that the driver, who was trying to start it, 
appeared to be a local rancher. If the platoon leader 
properly questioned the rancher, he learned that about 
10 Red soldiers had been in Brackettville during the 
that the rancher heard that they had left that 
morning and that they expected the rest of their troops to 
reach Vesdiseeiile about noon via the Rock Springs 


night, 


Road. By this time, one of the soldiers had repaired the 
car, and the rancher drove off unless detained by the pla- 
toon leader. 

Reconnoitering and entering Brackettville, the platoon 
found, if the proper search of “public buildings was made 
two Red soldiers and information of importance to the 
Blue forces. As each prepared to move on to Spofford, 
the leader was told to report to the Veterinarian at his 
troop stables for inspection of his animals. Upon com- 
pletion of this inspection, each platoon was released. 
The total distance covered had been about 52 miles. 

Discussion 

In order to assure the smooth functioning of all con- 
cerned in a competition of this type, It 1s necessary to use 
a large group of administrative personnel, and to have 
this group so well organized and instructed that each 
knows what to do at all times. The officers charged with 
the task of preparing and conducting this test were 
Majors Charles L. Clifford, Lucien S. S. Berry, 
James V. McDowell, 5th Cavalry. 
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UppErR: Platoon from Troop A, 5th Cavalry, on the march. 


LowER: Mounted attack. 
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individual and platoon phases, reconnaissance of this 
route for campsites at proper intervals, water, suitable 
areas for the various combat phases, warnings to cattle 
owners concerning firing, police of roads during firing, 
instruction of administrative personnel, and arrangement 
for the necessary administrative communications. These 
problems, and many minor ones, were solved by obvious 
if laborious means, only the last two needing special 
comment. 

The board prepared for distribution to the administra- 
tive personnel a narrative of the entire test, confidential 
instructions for all umpites, score sheets covering each 
phase with details as to what to score and weights to be 
given and complete administrative details for setting up 
the course and conducting the test. This, when complete, 
consisted of 56 mimeographed pages. In addition to this, 

each umpire was furnished a marked map and taken on 
a preliminary reconnaissance by a member of the board. 

The administrative personnel included 19 officers and 
82 enlisted men, umpires, orderlies, messengers, radio 
and motor operators. Three radios were used, one at 
Headquarters Troop, 1st Cavalry Brigade, in Fort Clark, 
with telephone connection to the landing field, one at 
the administrative camp at Control Point No. 5, about 
midway between the dismounted and mounted combat 
areas; and one at Control Point No. 2, the bivouac for 
the first night. As soon as the last platoon had left Con- 
trol Point No. 2, this set reported, closed station and 
moved by a route other than that of the platoons to Con- 
trol Point No. 8, the bivouac for the second night, where 
it reéntered the net. These radios functioned well at all 
times, despite the fact that the control station at No. 5 
was in dense woods and down in the Nueces Valley. 
They simplified the important problem of communica- 
tions, a tremendous advantage not only in the saving of 
time, man power and fuel that it afforded, but tage in 
. eliminating the necessity of having official transportation 
moving back and forth along the route of the problem. 
Of this usually necessary evil, there was a marked 
scarcity. 

The individual phase was a reasonable test of the 
officer's ability to ride cross country, shoot the pistol 
mounted and the rifle, and, combined with the platoon 
phase, which followed it without time interval, 2n ex- 
cellent test of his stamina and calmness under strain and 
fatigue. 

The platoon phase thoroughly tested the ability of 
both leader and men, the training of the platoon, its 
organization for various types of action, its marksman- 
ship and the condition of men and horses. 

The combat situations were carefully planned, and 
demanded that the platoon be well trained, the leader 
able to think fast, give his orders promptly and clearly, 
and control his platoon in action, to creditably solve 
them. 

The dismounted problem was a particularly difficult 
task. In the first place, the whole situation was changed 
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RECONNAISSANCE OF A VILLAGE 


UpPER: Searching post office. 
Lower: Moving through village. 


just prior to this action; the leader, a few minutes before 
on an independent reconnaissance mission, had to read- 
just himself to the new situation wherein he was com- 
manding the advance guard of a squadron and face to 
face with a dismounted enemy in an excellent defensive 
position. Secondly, the terrain, previously described, was 
far from ordinary, and therefore took the problem out of 
the customary run. It afforded excellent cover up to a 
certain line, with a poor field of fire until that line was 
reached. The platoon which scored the greatest number 
of hits in this phase approached closer to the targets than 
any other before opening fire. Thirdly, the targets were 
so placed that they did not stand out as individual silhou- 
ettes, but blended with the background. During the 
course of the day on which this problem was fired, the 
weather underwent a complete change. The first platoon 
fired in a heavy drizzle, the last in brilliant sunshine. 
Observers who saw all platoons stated that the targets 
were as indistinct under one condition as the other. 

The mounted situation was necessarily more artificial 
than the dismounted attack, due to required safety pr:- 
cautions and the fact that the enemy, though theoreti- 
cally moving at a rapid rate, was actually motionless. 
Support waves of ore-half to one squad, held out ty 
some platoon leaders, had to wait until the assault wave 
had assembled and moved out of danger before they 
could fire. However, it was a logical situation and 
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realistic as such a problem can be made. Control was 
-xcellent in ail platoons, resulting in no accidents, almost 
no masking of fire due to irregular alignment, and a high 
vercentage of hits by all platoons. 


The West Nueces Valley affords many excellent spots 
ior attack aviation to function. 2d Lieutenant Tibbs, 
\ir Corps Reserve, took advantage of the terrain, de- 
livering his attacks suddenly, and when the platoons 
were in awkward positions. One platoon was attacked in 
the dry bed of the river. In order to spread out, the men 
were forced to gallop over the rocky ground. Fortunately, 
there were no falls or leg injuries. Another was caught as 
it was negotiating a gate in a large clearing. Before it 
could take an open formation, it had to gallop through 
the gate. Cool-headedness on the part of both leaders 
and men was necessary to prevent confusion and bunch- 
ing which would have exposed them to heavy casualties. 
In the opinion of the author, the problem of approach- 
ing and reconnoitering a hostile town, possibly occupied 
by enemy troops, involves a typical mission for small 
units of cavalry. Despite this, and for obvious reasons, 
the average junior officer seldom has the opportunity of 





INDIVIDUAL PHASE 


1st Lieutenant Angelo R. Del Campo, 5th Cavalry, Com- 
mander of the Winning Platoon. 


CAVALRY LEADERSHIP TEST FOR SMALL UNITS 


THE WINNING PLATOON (From Troop F, 5th Cavalry) 
LEFT TO RIGHT: Pfc. Toups, Pvt. Cleveland, Pic. Wyrick, Pvt. Stubbs, 


Pvt. Rudd, Pvt. Brown, Corp. 


Queen, Pvt. 
Canova, Pvt. Stone, Pvt. Hagen, Pvt. Everett, Sgt. Holmes, Sgt. Roybal, 1st Lt. Del Campo, Corp. Greenhouse, Pvt. Cherry, Pvt. 
Kirkland, Pfc. Ledbetter, Pvt. Byrne, Pfc. McInnis, Pvt. Abbott, Pvt. L. Holbrook, Corp. Johnson, Pvt. Reames, Pfc. Hernandez, 
Pvt. T. Holbrook. 


Davis, Pvt. 


practically solving such a situation. It is, therefore, not 
considered amiss to go into greater detail in discussing 
this situation than in the discussion of the more routine 
fire problems. No two platoon leaders used exactly the 
same method. The Laguna Road enters Brackettville at 
the northeast corner. The Spofford Road leaves it at the 
southeast corner. The streets of the town are generally 
north-south or east-west in direction. The town hall, 
post office and telephone exchange are within an area of 
200 yards at about the center of the village. There are 
about 1500 inhabitants. 

One officer, upon meeting and questioning the rancher, 
left his platoon to await his. return about two miles from 
the center of town, and, taking four soldiers with him, 
drove the rancher’s car into town. With the aid of his 
four men, he made a careful reconniasance, then re- 
turned to his platoon and brought it back through town, 
sending details to destroy a sinnliavenne on he high- 
tension power line, and the town power plant and pump- 
ing station. 

Another, designating a bend in the Spoftord Road, 
southeast of town, as an assembly point, selected one 
squad to accompany him, the rest ‘of the platoon to fol- 
low with a half squad on each parallel street. He then 
moved at a gallop to the center of the town, halted his 
squad, and, while the rest of the platoon covered the 
remainder of the town, inspected the various town 1n- 
stallations, obtained his information and moved on 
through. 

A third used the last cover before entering town for 
his assembly point, and entered in three parallel groups 
of one squad each, at a gallop, accompanying the center 
squad. Having made his reconnaissance, and returned 
to the Laguna Road, he passed east of the town to con- 
tinue to Spofford, leaving a non-commissioned officer at 
the telephone exchange to report to the Commanding 
Officer, 5th Cavalry, by phone, then follow him. 

The fourth solution differed radically from the other 
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three. Electing to cut across country north of town to a 
draw which entered from the northwest, this platoon 
leader galloped down the draw in a column of fours as 
foragers, with a point ahead of him, until he reached a 
position about two blocks west of the center of town. 
Designating this as an assembly point, he sent a small 
patrol to cover each road entering town, a strong patrol 
to rapidly scour the streets for information of the enemy, 
and, with another patrol, himself inspected the public 
buildings. Then, returning to his assembly point and 
calling in his patrols, he proceeded on his mission, hav- 
ing destroyed the switchboard at the telephone exchange. 

Each platoon leader used speed in entering the town, 
a very important point. The different formations used 
covered the town thoroughly. Advancing under cover 
with a covering force is more secure, bane: on the other 
hand, the necessity of stopping to give orders after enter- 
ing town and before reconnoitering it, is dangerous if 
the entry has been observed. Themnaciion of a utilities 
is indicated rather when the general situation presup- 
poses a definite and permanent retirement, than when 
the retirement is temporary, and friendly troops will 
probably return in the near future. Using as an assembly 
point a location already occupied is an advantage in 
that the men are sure to be able to find it. However, if 
a point can be definitely and positively pointed out which 
eliminates backtracking, it saves men and horses a con- 
siderable amount of fatigue, as well as time. This was 
possible in this case. 

The final episode in the test was the inspection of the 
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horses by the Station Veterinarian. There were no casual- 
ties. Three platoons were in excellent condition. In the 
fourth there were a few horses beginning to show signs 
of footsoreness and fatigue, but all were, in the opinion 
of the Veterinarian, in condition to proceed to Spofford, 
where they could expect at least a short rest before being 
called on for further hard work. Considering the terrain 
over which they had operated and the distance they had 
travelled, this reflected very favorably upon the condition 
of the animals at the start of the test. 

The final result of this test, rather than demonstrating 
the definite superiority of one officer or one platoon, 
showed the devotion with which each officer prepared 
himself and the high state of efficiency which had been 
reached by the platoons. The morale was excellent, and, 
despite the arduous nature of the work, there was no 
sign of let-down at any time. 


The scores were as follows: 


Platoon Individual Phase Platoon Phase Total 
(Maximum, 25.0) (Max.,75.0) 
Troop F 
1st Lieutenant Angelo R. 
Del Campo, Jr: x.:s-; 24.167 66.071 90.238 
Troop A 
2nd Lieutenant Charles F. . 
PAN TASON: ocsspiscessctctcnd tess 24.100 65.827 89.927 
Troop E 
2nd Lieutenant Robert E. 
ATHICME, JE. cicssciscccisss 22.683 63.211 85.894 
Troop B 
2nd Lieutenant William F. 
TBAT oss cccctsssscciarcseasien 24.167 61.456 85.623 


Fast Marching With Horse Cavalry 


By LreuTENANT CoLoNet CLARENCE C. BENson, 3d Cavalry 


7 ROOM today for tomorrow’s march” is an axiom 

as old as cavalry itself. When horse cavalry must 

catry on, week after week, in an extended ca 
paign, condition counts. Condition is potential mae 
-—a bank account that can be drawn upon to the limit; 
but it must be restored at timely intervals to continue its 
usefulness. Energy is expended in marching, and if 
marching is to continue, the energy expended must be 
renewed. Expenditure and renewal of energy cannot be 
divorced; the laws of nature assert themselves regardless 
of the general and special situations. Hence this Bniasiiiin 
of how to march horse cavalry rapidly, and successfully, 
with the least possible decrease in combat efficiency. The 
art of marching horse cavalry involves so many factors 
that only those pertaining directly to fast marching are 
touched upon in this article. 


GAITING 


In the absence of proper gaiting, all marching results 
in excessive fatigue- It is therefore necessary that all con- 


cerned know and practice the rate of march that is pre- 
scribed as standard for each marching gait. The following 
rates are considered as standard for the purpose of this 
discussion: 

Lead. Four miles an hour while actually in motion; but 
the time lost in mounting or dismounting must be con- 
sidered in computing distances covered. To lead at the 
jog-trot is often more desirable than at the extended walk. 

Walk. Four miles an hour; about all that we can get 
with constant and special training, from the average 
trooper’s mount or pack horse. 

Trot. Nine miles an hour; readily attainable when 
horses are ir: good condition; nearly the maximum for 
pack loads at this gait. When horses are leg-weary or run 
down, a lower rate will often be necessary. 

Gallop. Fifteen miles an hour, or less, as desired. Gal- 
loping at twelve miles an hour for brief well- regulated 
periods is preferable to trotting at ten, especially for pac c 
horses; and 1s readily attainable from a minimum of train- 


ing with both pack and saddle horses. Galloping at fiftee1 
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miles an hour should be resorted to only in an emergency 
that requires rapid movement over a relatively short dis- 
tance. 

The first step towards proper gaiting in any horse cav- 
alry command is to provide the unit commander with a 
mount that can readily walk or lead at four miles an hour, 
trot nine, and gallop twelve or more as desired. If the 
commander has a sluggish horse, fast marching is out 
of the question for his organization. On the other hand, 
it is an inexcusable breach of march discipline for a well- 
mounted unit:commander at the head of a column to per- 
mit his horse to walk at five miles an hour, or to trot at 
ten. So doing merely serves to vitiate months of patient 
training, and to raise in the trooper’s mind a question as 
to the judgment and common sense of his commander. 
When an organization commander raises such a question, 
specially when marching into battle, he ignores a funda- 
nental factor in soldier psychology. 

The second step towards proper gaiting is to provide 
‘ach unit commander with a pace setter and a timekeeper 
whose horses are routined daily over measured distances, 
on both flat and varied terrain, to march at exactly the 
tandard rates. These two men should precede the lead- 
‘ng element of their unit, and the unit commander when 
ne is at the head. One sets the pace as ordered; the other 
‘ecords data as to time, direction and distances covered. 
By relieving the unit commander of many exacting de- 
tails, they materially assist him to conduct a successful 
march, Each platoon, troop, squadron, regiment and 
brigade of horse cavalry should have two or more of its 
members especially trained and mounted so that they can 
serve interchangeably as pace setter or timekeeper. 

The above items cover the minimum essentials for 
proper gaiting. In addition it is of course desirable to have 
all officers and non-commissioned officers so trained and 
mounted that any pair can act as pace setter and time- 
keeper. If the unit commander will insist that they stick 
to standard rates, his men will have a correct example 
always before them and can train their mounts daily to 
conform thereto. To secure proper gaiting requires the 
daily attention of all officers and non-commissioned officers 
in an organization; their goal should be nothing more or 
less than habitual compliance with prescribed standards. 


SIMULTANEOUS vs. SUCCESSIVE CHANGE OF GAITS 


The method employed in changing gaits has direct 
bearing on the ease and rapidity with which a march can 
be conducted. When units change gaits simultaneously, 
as at parade, and try to maintain fixed distances, there is 
little Hexibility in the formation and great restriction on 
the use of ground suitable for fast gaits. Jt is much pref- 
erable to have successive units change gait at the same 
place. Distances increase or decrease as the leading unit 
increases or decreases its gait. The writer has whom ob- 
served a horse cavalry regiment marching by platoons, in 
one column, with different platoons moving at the lead, 


walk, trot and gallop, and all taking full advantage of 
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ground suitable for fast gaits. The column extends and 
contracts constantly, being most extended when the head 
is moving at the gallop while the rear unit is leading; and 
most contracted at the halt. When halting on the road, 
rearward units close up; in open terrain, hie may come 
up into line of troop columns or any other formation de- 
sired. In either event, rearward units remain dismounted, 
when the leading unit resumes the march, until after the 
next preceding unit has moved out, so as to secure the 
maximum rest. 

The smaller the marching unit, the greater opportunity 
there is for proper use of ground suitable for fast gaits. 
The controlling factor is the road space occupied by the 
marching unit, because its tail must clear an obstacle or 
rough ground before the head is justified in increasing 
the gait. Thus, to secure maximum flexibility, and at 
the same time retain reasonable supervision and control, 
a separate platoon should march by squads; a troop by 
squads or platoons; a war-strength squadron by platoons. 
With units larger than a war-strength squadron, it 1s 
usually desirable to march each squadron on a schedule 
of clearances. 

In single column, parallel columns, echelon, wedge or 
diamond formations, successive change of gaits wiheih 
each subdivision contributes greatly to ‘smile and rapid 

marching. It may appear that the command will become 
over-extended for tactical purposes; but that is not gen- 
erally so. If the head of a column is held up, veamenaiel 
units automatically close up, and while doing so they can 
develop and deploy, without counter-marching, more 
readily than they could from a more compact formation. 
It will ordinarily take more time for the commander to 
make his personal reconnaissance, reach a decision, and 
issue his orders, than for the main body of a marching 
column of horse cavalry to close up on its leading ele- 
ment. An extended formation, such as may result x ae 
successive change of gaits, is the least vulnerable to sur- 
prise attacks by hostile aviation or mechanization. Ex- 
perience indicates that successive change is preferable to 
simultaneous change for both route marches and for tacti- 
cal purposes whenever rapid movement is desired. 


Fast GalIts AND FREQUENT CHANGES 


To march horse cavalry rapidly without undue fatigue 
requires the use of fast gaits and frequent changes of gait. 
The number and duration of walking and leading periods 
are necessarily reduced to a minimum, and the trot be- 


‘ comes the principal marching gait. Extensive tests have 


shown that men and ‘sdidiiialle tire rapidly when trot 
periods exceed seven minutes each. By alternating one 
minute at the walk with seven at the trot, a command 
will cover nearly eight and one-half miles in sixty min- 
utes of actual marching; but it is desirable to halt for at 
least five minutes hourly, and to walk or lead into and 
out of each halt. Jt is not practicable to maintain a rate 
of more than seven miles an hour without resorting to the 


gallop. 
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The situation that requires horse cavalry to march at a 
rate faster than seven miles an hour justifies the use of the 
gallop as a marching gait. Such emergencies occur, and 
whether we desire to use the gallop as a marching gait or 
not, we should be prepared to do so skillfully when the 
need arises. Even with horses thoroughly warmed up, it 
is undesirable to go directly from the walk into the gal- 
lop or the reverse; but half a minute at the trot, between 
periods at the walk and gallop, is ample to smooth out 
the necessary changes of gait. To cover six miles in half 
an hour the following combination of gaits 1s satisfactory: 
walk one minute, trot one-half, gallop four, trot one-half, 
and repeat. Variable terrain will govern actual changes 
of gait; but the ratio 1—1—4 for walk, trot and gallop 
should be preserved during the half hour. Similarly, for 
ten miles in one hour, the following combination would 
be much better than to trot at ten miles an hour for sixty 
minutes: walk one minute, trot one-half, gallop three, 
trot one-half, and repeat. The walk, trot, gallop ratio in 
this case is 1—1— 3, and there is a margin of five minutes 
for rest or unavoidable delays on unfavorable ground. For 
sixteen miles in two hours, allowing ten minutes for rest 
or unavoidable delays, the walk, trot, gallop ratio is 
approximately 1—1—1, and any reasonable combination 
of gaits that provides these proportions is acceptable. 
Men and horses must be in excellent galloping condition 
to make these rapid marches without undue fatigue. 
Even when they are in such condition, and other con- 
ditions are favorable (wind, dust, heat, cold, rain, snow, 
fog, darkness, footing, grades, etc.) , seven minutes is.the 
maximum limit for the trot and gallop combined; and 
four minutes the maximum limit for any period at the 
gallop. These limits are established with a view to keep- 
ing the command in condition for effective mounted ac- 
tion upon arrival at its destination. 


Successful use of the gallop as a marching gait re- 
quires that special attention be given to the proper regu- 
lation of messengers and covering detachments; other- 
wise, they will exhaust their horses with an unreasonable 
amount of galloping. So far as practicable, their duties 
should be taken over by motorcycles or scout cars when- 
ever these fast gaits are to be used. To combine fast 
gaits so as to best meet the existing conditions requires 
experience, skill and common sense-on the part of the 
leader; physical condition and training for men and 
horses. All should be so accustomed to fast gaits as a 
matter of routine training that they can use them easily 
and smoothly whenever the occasion demands. When 
tactical considerations become pressing, an otherwise well- 
conducted march may degenerate into a mob scene unless 
those concerned know how to use fast gaits, at the stand- 
ard rate prescribed for each, and to change gaits fre- 
quently. 


Nicut MarcuHes 


On a pitch black night it is out of the question for 
‘horse cavalry to march as rapidly as in daylight, for the 
simple reason that unit commanders cannot size up the: 
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terrain ahead. With the aid of bright starlight or moon- 
light, marches may be made at night at approximately 
the same rates as in daylight. Horse cavalry is less ex- 
posed at night to observation and attack by hostile avi- 
ation or mechanization; consequently, there is less need 
for extension in the marching column, and distances be- 
tween units may be reduced. Units change gaits as in 
daylight marching, successively, at the same place. Each 
unit 1s responsible that the unit next in rear is informed 
as to changes in the direction of march, whenever guides 
from higher echelons are not provided for this purpose. 
Loss of direction is such a vital matter that each unit 
should send forward its own agents to cooperate with 
those of the next preceding unit. The ability to perform 
long rapid night marches, if actually developed, will 
greatly enhance the tactical and strategical value of horse 
cavalry. 


ELIMINATION OF UNNECESSARY DELAys 


Frequent demands for fast marching, as well as the 
conservation of men and horses, put a premium on 
elimination of delays that all too frequently hamper the 
movements of horse cavalry. The following notes indi- 
cate how to reduce or eliminate some of these delays: 

Preliminary reconnaissance of routes. Use motorcycles 
or scout cars to make a preliminary reconnaissance of the 
routes available for the next day’s march. Require them 
to correct existing maps and to make detailed sketches 
showing landmarks; to report on footing, grades, ob- 
stacles, detours, watering places, bivouac areas, etc.; to 
locate and arrange for the transportation of food and 
forage when it is necessary to procure these supplies lo- 
cally. The full use of these new agencies will greatly 
facilitate the planning and conduct of rapid marching by 
horse cavalry. 

March discipline. On fast marches, enforce rigidly all 
the usual rules of march discipline. Require officers and 
non-commissioned officers to be especially alert to correct 
promptly any deficiencies; their failure to act quickly 
whenever the need arises may entail more confusion and 
delay than is likely to occur under similar circumstances 
in a slow-moving column. Walk or lead off the road, so 
as to clear traffic lanes, before halting; dismount at once 
and get to work on feet and equipment as soon as the 
halt is made. Always require men to work in pairs when 
adjusting equipment, and to relax completely when their 
work at the halt is done. 

Halts. Warm up and shake down during the first 
half-hour, and then halt for ten minutes; reduce subse- 
quent hourly halts, when conditions are favorable, to five 
minutes each. Announce the duration of each halt, and 
warn the troops to get ready two minutes before the end 
of each halt; otherwise resumption of march may be de- 
layed for adjustment of pack loads that have been te- 
moved. : 

Watering en route. Send scout cars, trucks or mounted 
men to reconnoiter watering places, arrange facilities, 
and to direct units to their proper places upon artiva’. 
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Utilize continuously all available watering places in the 
selected area, and require units that have finished water- 
ing to move on promptly, so as to avoid chills and stiff- 
ness and to get out of the way of unwatered units. Use 
scout cars whenever possible to provide security while 
watering, so as to reduce the number of men and horses 
that would otherwise be on outpost duty. Units that 
first finish watering should relieve previously detailed 
covering detachments, except scout cars, so that the 
march can be properly resumed with the least practicable 
delay. 

Guides. Post guides, taken from the head of the 
olumn, whenever necessary to insure that all units fol- 
‘ow the correct route, especially at night. Each guide 
‘oins the last unit when it reaches him. He must be able 
‘o identify that unit. 

Towns. Avoid towns whenever practicable. Use scout 
-ars, mounted men, or both to control traffic that would 
therwise delay the command. On concrete, brick or 
ther hard-surfaced roads, the standard rate at the trot 
nould be maintained whenever practicable, and long 
periods of walking or leading should be avoided. In a 

l\rge town or city, it is usually advisable to secure a police 
escort to prevent delay. 

Entering and Leaving Bivouac. Whenever practicable, 
and always in retrograde movements, send an officer 
aiead of the main body of each regiment or separate 
squadron to select and assign unit areas, so that troops 
will not have to wait by the roadside for instructions. 
Provide this officer with a guide to conduct each troop 
to its assigned area. Utilize all available routes into the 
area, and require units to keep moving, even if they over- 
lap, until all troops and trains are off the roads and under 
cover. Park transportation where it can readily get out at 
night. In preparation for leaving a bivouac, especially at 
night, issue timely 1 instructions on feeding men and ani- 
mals, restrictions on lights and fires, replenishment of 
ration and combat loads, preparation of last meal in 
bivouac and lunches, when to repack saddles and police 
camp. See to it that outpost troops are properly fed and 
watered, and relieve them in time to permit them to 
take their proper places in column without undue effort 
or delay. Reconnoiter well in advance of departure the 


} route or routes to be used in leaving the bivouac area. 


If possible, issue a warning order at least an hour before 
the march is to begin. When fast marching is contem- 
plated, it is necessary to give these administrative matters 
particular attention; otherwise, there will be confusion 
and delay in leaving the bivouac and on the march. 


ConDITIONING 


When horse cavalry is required to make long fast 
marches, it will not have the benefit of garrison facilities, 
nor will it be able to pick weather or terrain most favor- 
able to its operations. Methods of conditioning men and 
horses for fast marching, to be of practical value, should 
therefore be such that they can be applied under field 


service conditions. 
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The first consideration is the spirit of the command. 
With officers and men who have the will to do, a com- 
‘mander can accomplish what appears to outsiders to be 
impossible. The commander should encourage his officers 
and men to take pride in the skill that enables them to 
bring their horses through long marches in good con- 
dition, and in their ability to withstand hardship. The 
members of a command will be mentally and physically 
flabby unless they have learned, from experience in the 
saddle, how to carry on effectively despite fatigue. Confi- 
dence, knowledge and skill in marching are developed 
only by marching. It is particularly important that off- 
cers and non-commissioned officers acquire the necessary 
experience in time of peace, because the country must 
rely on them to instill their knowledge and spirit into 
untrained units in time of war. It is shueiaiias the duty of 
the commander to provide frequent opportunities 
throughout the year for training in marching. With ex- 

erience, anyone can learn what to do and how to do it 
skillfully; but the will to do is something that only the 
commander can provide. It is primarily his responsibility 
to develop this spirit in his command and to keep it 
vigorously alive when the strain is greatest. 

The second consideration is elimination of unfit men 
and animals. In any command that devotes serious at- 
tention to instruction in marching, those individuals who 
are always a handicap will soon reach the commander's 
attention. They must receive individual treatment design- 
ed to remedy specific deficiences. Thus a poor rider may 
require setting-up exercises to Amprove his coordination, 
or additional instruction in equitation to improve his seat; 
and a horse may need special shoeing, feeding, or change 
of rider to do his best. After those responsible have 
done their utmost to correct deficiencies, there will proba- 
bly be a few men and horses in every organization who 
at best are capable of only limited service. “Every possible 
effort should then be made to get rid of them; otherwise 
they will be a constant burden to their units. There 
should be no room in a horse cavalry unit for any man 
or horse who cannot do his full share of the work. 

The third consideration has to do with equipment. 
The best equipment that money can buy will soon get 
out of order unless it receives intelligent care; if it is neg- 
lected, progress in conditioning the command will be 
handicapped and set back at every turn. A dirty or 
wrinkled saddle blanket; an improperly adjusted girth; a 
carelessly fitted bridle or improper shoeing, may put a 
good horse on sick report. When he returns to duty, it 
may take weeks to restore his wind and muscle to normal. 
Special attention should be given to shoeing and the fit- 
ting of spare shoes for each horse. The extra horseshoe 

nails carried by each trooper should be kept bright and 
free from rust. Each pack saddle should be assigned to a 
particular pack horse, and refitted whenever that horse 
gains or loses an appreciable amount of weight. Specific 
instruction in the care and use of equipment, supple- 
mented by frequent regular i inspections, is an essential 
prerequisite to progress in conditioning. 
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As to the physical condition of men and animals, 
methods will vary to suit particular situations. Horse 
cavalry regiments of the Regular Army should be ready 
to take the field within twenty-four ‘hours, with men 
and horses in such good condition that two weeks’ work 
would bring them to top form. Their present situation 
differs materially from what it would be after six months 
of active field service. When men and horses are worn 
down from hard service and lack of supplies, it may take 
weeks or months to rehabilitate them. Rest, food, shelter 
and skillful care gradually renew the energy that they 
have expended; and, eventually, with proper conditioning 
exercises, build up a surplus. During the reconditioning 
period it is usually desirable to conduct marches, six days 
a week, which increase from twelve miles a day at four 
miles an hour to twenty miles at five miles an hour. 
Leading and walking are the gaits employed during the 
early stages of reconditioning; later, when the horses have 
regained considerable weight, short periods at the trot 
and occasionally brief periods at the gallop may be used 
to advantage. Throughout the reconditioning period, 
special attention must be given to care of the feet and 
shoeing, grooming and feeding. Horses should be thor- 
vughly groomed twice a day; and both grain and hay 
should be fed frequently in small quantities. On recon- 
ditioning marches, the poorer horses should be led rather 
than ridden; initially both pack and riding saddles should 
be stripped, but it is desirable to have pack saddles on all 
pack horses and to refit these saddles every day. When 
men and horses are again properly conditioned, the com- 
mand, marching unopposed on favorable roads, should 
be able to cover thirty-five miles a day, six days a week, 
at the rate of six to six and one-half miles an hour. 


The foundation of continued fast marching is laid in 
bivouac, between marches. On the march, the principal 
thing 1 it to atrive at your destination, ready for action, 
on time. Upon attival in bivouac, the main thing 1 is to 
rebuild men and horses to the maximum possible in the 
time allowed. Constant and expert attention to the 
needs of the horse is the surest way to prevent rapid de- 
terioration in the field. A good mess sergeant will feed 
the men as best he can, because they can and will com- 
plain about poor food; but the stable sergeant must have 
his troop commander’s full support if he is to get the 
horses properly fed. Grazing should be regularly pro- 
vided for and required in hivenic. Thorough grooming 
is especially 1 important when there is little or nothing to 
feed. Tiresome work it is; but such is the lot of a cavalry- 
man. He must work hard in bivouac to renew as much 
as possible of the energy that his mount has expended 
on the road, and to prevent injuries from developing in- 
to casualties. 

In concluding this discussion, the writer invites at- 
tention to certain conditions that favor more rapid march- 
ing by horse cavalry. Scout cars are now available to 
make flank reconnaissances, to seek out local information 
and supplies, and to perform other duties which always 
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heretofore have tended to restrict the rate of march of the 
main body. Motor trucks have replaced our escort 
wagons, and have freed us from the incubus of slow- 
moving mule-drawn transportation. On many matches, 
particularly i in retrograde movements, men on the trucks 
can establish camp, etect picket lines, distribute hay and 
prepare kitchen fires before the main body arrives; and 
thus insure better care for men and horses upon their 
arrival in bivouac. The load on the trooper’s mount has 
been decreased by 4% pounds through elimination of the 
saber, and may be further lessened, when the situation 
permits, by transferring part of the grain ration, the 
cantle roll, and part of the pack loads from the horse to a 
truck. Under the most favorable conditions, the 1936 
trooper’s mount will carry about twenty pounds less dead 
weight than he did three years ago; and half of it, the 
cantle roll, will be removed from over the horse’s loin. 
The decrease in load, and its improved distribution fore 
and aft on the saddle, will have considerable influence 
upon the ability of the trooper’s mount to travel. The 
Phillips pack saddle and reasonable limitation of pack 
loads have done much to facilitate fast marching by pack 
animals. To conserve them, if for no other reason, we 
should seek to complete each march as rapidly as 1s 
practicable under the existing conditions. On slow 
marches, when saddle horses profit from leading periods, 
pack horses get little relief. The more hours they are 
pack, the more wastage there will be. The improvement 
in the quality of our pack and saddle horses, thanks to 
the efforts of the Remount Service, during recent years, is 
an outstanding consideration. In the 2d Cavalry at Fort 
Riley, for example, about half of the horses are recorded 
as half-bred or better; and many whose breeding is un- 
known show unmistakable evidences of good breeding. 
The capabilities of our present mounts are unquestion- 
ably superior to those possessed by the average cavalry 
horse of twenty or even ten years ago. Well-bred horses 
can travel faster and recuperate sooner than could the 
cold-blooded cavalry mounts of former years. 

Current instruction material of the Cavalry School on 


‘the subject of “Marching” states that when necessary 


horse cavalry can march, under favorable conditions of 
terrain and weather: 
Distance, miles Time, hours Rate, miles per hour 
6 I2- 
10 10 


16 8 
21 7 
28 7 
35 7 
50 6% 


To require all horse cavalry regiments of the Regul:r 
Army to make these rapid marches, as a supplement to 
annual practice matches, would appear to be a reasonab e 
test of their training in marching. Successful completicn 
of these marches would raise the morale and increase tl ¢ 
efficiency of our horse cavalry. 
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Employment of Cavalry Scout Cars 


HE addition of scout cars to the cavalry regiment 

and brigade headquarters has given rise to many 

and varied interpretations of their proper employ- 
ment. 


At the Cavalry School both in the classroom on map 
problems and map maneuvers, and in the field on ter- 
rain exercises and field maneuvers, there have arisen two 
different schools of thought. One school is that the scout- 
car platoon should be employed by sections attached to 
and working in close conjunction with the horse cavalry, 
the other school believing that the bulk of the cars should 
be employed as a unit under the command of one officer 
(preferably the platoon commander) and that only one 
car, or at the maximum two, should be held back with 
the regiment for command and communication purposes. 


Under the first method the normal use of the platoon 
has been: one section with the regimental headquarters 
for command and communication purposes; one section 
attached to the main security or reconnaissance detach- 
ment; and one section 1n reserve or on a special detached 
mission beyond the radius of action of the horse units. 


Under the second method the scout-car platoon (less 
one or two cars) has been employed on a special detached 
mission with the one or two cars held out, used by the 
tegimental headquarters for command and liaison pur- 
poses. 


In arriving at a proper employment for these cars we 
must. first examine their mission. In other words, in 
What way can they most increase the powers and cam- 


paign efhciency of the cavalry? 


MIssIon 


The mission of the scout cars with the cav: alry regi- 
ment is to increase the radius of reconnaissance and there- 
by the efficiency and security of the cavalry regiment on 
any of its assigned cavalry missions. As a secondary but 
nevertheless very important mission, they increase the 
speed, frequency, and availability of its communication. 


EMPLOYMENT 


In the employment of the scout cars, the mission of the 
cavalry regiment must always be borne in mind, and the 
ieaienions and capabilities of the scout cars not lost sight 
of. Normally, it is believed that the platoon will be 
utilized as follows: 

One section on command duty with regimental head- 
quarters. 

One section on local reconnaissance attached to a 
mounted security element of the regiment. 

One section in reserve or on a distant reconnaissance 
mission beyond the radius of action of the security ele- 
ments. 

The command section is used for many purposes. Its 
primary use is as a liaison and communication agency, 
but it likewise has great use as an agency for personal 
reconnaissance by the regimental commander and his 
staff; for contact purposes between the main body and 
the advance, flank or rear guard on the march; ‘and for 
emergency messenger service when other means fail or 
are not adequate. In connection with the eniployment of 
the scout car for personal reconnaissance, it should not be 
overlooked that one scout car may be used as a covering 
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may be sufficient. Of course, here one must be gov- 
erned by the opposing troops. If information is on hand 
or there is a reasonable possibility of mechanization within 
striking distance, reconnaissance must be gauged on the 
marching rate of this hostile threat. 


detachment for the car carrying the officer making the 
reconnaissance. This insures more speed in making the 
reconnaissance and does away with calling on a troop for 
a detail of mounted men. It also saves horse flesh. 

The section on local reconnaissance is generally at- 
tached when on the march to the principal mounted se- 
curity detachment (either the advance, flank or rear 
guard) and operates in close conjunction with this de- 
tachment and under its control. It is used to extend the 
reconnaissance of the mounted detachment about one 
hour’s march and for communication and contact be- 
tween the scattered units of the security detachment. 
Likewise for communication between the security detach- 
ment and the main body. 

The section in reserve or on an independent mission 1s 
only sent out on definite specific missions, assigned the 
regiment by higher headquarters or deemed imperative 
by the regimental commander in furtherance of his mis- 
sion. 

All of the above duties are listed as normal employ- 
ment. However, in war nothing is normal, and a rapidly 
changing situation may require many and varied duties 
for the cars or a shift in their assignment and employ- 
ment at frequent intervals. 

One 1 important use to which the cars may be assigned 
in bivouac is close-in defense. By parking the cars sepa- 
rately rather than as a platoon, at strategic points of the 
camp, one may establish very powerful and quickly 
available emergency fire units which can protect the 
bivouac in case of surprise. 

However, in all employment it should be bortie in 
mind that the cars use gas and oil and will not operate 
without it; that they must be serviced and overhauled 
at frequent intervals, and that there are only a few; that 
therefore one must conserve the cars on campaign and 
not use them continuously, or expose them unnecessarily 
to loss. The cars are very vulnerable, they are not 
equipped for sustained combat, and their use, other than 
in emergency, as a combat unit, is not contemplated or 
justified. 


INFLUENCE OF THE Scout Cars ON THE CONDUCT OF 
RECONNAISSANCE 


The reaction of the average cavalry officer to the in- 
creased radius of action given him by the scout cars has 
been to view his theater of reconnaissance from the stand- 
point of the car rather than from the standpoint of the 
horse soldier. 

In other words, he plans his reconnaissance on the 
distance the car can travel rather than on the needs of 
the troops it serves. It is necessary to differentiate be- 
tween security and mission. It is perfectly proper to em- 
ploy scout cars at a distance greater than is required for 
the regiment's security in furtherance of an assigned mis- 
sion, but not for purely security purposes. Normally, 
cavalry has no need for informatio, over a day’s match 
away, and in a moving situation, reconnaissance to a 
distance of an hour’s match from the column or columns 
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IMPORTANCE OF ScouT CARS FROM A LIAISON 
STANDPOINT 


Liaison is one of the primary uses of the scout car. It is 
in this role that a regiment can not only increase the ef- 
ficiency of its operation but can also save much horse 
flesh. With a section always with regimental head- 
quarters, the regiment may employ the other sections 
either with the principal security unit (advance, flank or 
rear guard) ; with the other column (if the regiment | is 
marching in two columns) ; or with a special reconnais- 
sance detachment ahead. By this method the regimental 
commander may keep in constant touch (by radio) with 
the situation even while on the march. 

In case he wishes prompt communication with some 
unit not having a scout-car section, he can always utilize 
one of his command section scout cars as a messenger. In 
like manner the advance guard commander can maintain 
constant touch with the various elements of his advance 
guard and coordinate his advance. For command pur- 
poses the section of the scout-car platoon on the march 
should (in an advance) move by bounds between the 
head of the main body and the advance guard, and (in 
a retirement) between the tail of the main body and the 
rear guard. 

If one section is held in reserve, it should follow the 
tail of the main body, by bounds, in an advance, and 
precede the head of the main body by bounds in a te- 


tirement. 
Use anp Misuse oF Scout Cars 


As already stated, the primary mission of the scout 
car is reconnaissance, with a secondary, but almost equal, 
mission of liaison. There seems to be a strong tendency, 
however, to utilize the scout car as the only means of re- 
connaissance and to employ it far beyond the radius of 
action of the regiment. There is also a stronger tendency 
to utilize the scout car on combat missions, such as a 
delaying force, and as a flank or rear guard with no horse 
elements present. This is wrong, both from the stand- 
point of tactics and the standpoint of economy of force. 
In the first place, as already stated, the scout car is 
furnished the cavalry regiment as an auxiliary or assisting 
unit and not as an independent element. In the second 
place, the car is not designed for combat, is very vu - 
nerable, and if employed as a combat element will soon 
be worn out or put out of action. After ali, there are only 
six of these cars furnished a peace-strength regiment and 
ten a war-strength regiment, and if they are not con- 
served for emergencies they will be about as useful as the 
Union cavalry was in the early years of the Civil War 
when it was used up on a multiplicity of missions for 
which it was not suited. 

In the use of scout cars in the brigade there is likewise 
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a tendency to do much the same thing. That is, with the 
ever present idea of the scout cars as a new and highly 
mobile unit, we find the brigade commanders in this 
year’s tactical exercises detailing sections and sometimes 
the whole platoon of scout cars on distant reconnaissance 
missions far beyond the normal requirements of the 
brigade, leaving the regiments stripped of scout cars for 
their own use. This is incorrect. The scout car is an 
integral part of the horse regiment, and the efficient 
employment of the regiment should not, ordinarily, be 
handicapped by depriving it of this part of its operating 
force. 

Of course, the fault lies in the fact that the Cavalry 
School Brigade has not its complement of armored cars. 

Under war-strength tables of organization it is con- 
cemplated that a reinforced cavalry brigade will have its 
yroportion of armored cars (one troop) when on a de- 
ached mission and separated from the division. How- 
ver, as such is not the case here, the temptation to em- 
oloy the regimental scout cars as armored cats has been at 


imes too great to be resisted. In an emergency a brigade | 


-ommander is, of course, justified in using anything nec- 
essary to the accomplishment of his mission, but care 
should be taken not to lose sight of the fact that the 
scout car is just as much a part of the regiment as the 
machine guns, and should not be taken away on brigade 
mussions unless absolutely necessary. 

In the absence of armored cars, however, he will be 
justified in calling on the regiments for scout cars, just 
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as he would call on them to furnish a reconnaissance de- 
tachment consisting of a rifle troop or reinforced squad- 
ron. 

There are three scout cars that belong to the cavalry 
brigade headquarters troop; they are primarily command 
cars. By command cars it is meant that they are pro- 
vided for communication, liaison, and to transport the 
brigade commander or members of his staff on personal 
reconnaissance. Likewise, by the use of two cars the ne- 
cessity for calling on one of the regiments for a covering 
detachment is done away with, as one car with its ma- 
chine guns can precede the car carrying the reconnoiter- 
ing party and constitute the covering detachment. 

In summing up, we may say that the present policy of 
the Cavalry School is as follows: 

1. The scout car is primarily a reconnaissance and liai- 
son agency. 

2. It is furnished to assist the horse regiment by co- 
ordinating and extending the activities of the mounted 
soldier and not as an independent unit. 

3. It should not be sent on distant, independent recon- 
naissance missions or detached from the regiment save in 
emergencies ot to accomplish a definitely assigned mission 
beyond the radius of the mounted man. 

4. It should not be employed unnecessarily but should 
be conserved until missions present themselves for which 
it is especially suited. 

5. It is not a combat unit and should not be employed 
as such save in emergency. 


A Notebook for Umpires 


NOTEBOOK for umpires on maneuvers which 
has been developed by the Academic Division of 
the Cavalry School has been found most useful 

and satisfactory. This notebook may be purchased from 
The Cavary Journat or the Book Department of the 
Cavalry School. 

It is six by four inches in size and designed to fit nicely 
into the shirt pocket. It consists of a heavy yellow paper 
cover and back and three parts of printed matter be- 
tween the covers. The first part is the Umpire’s Report. 
This is divided into three sections, Heading and Tactics, 
Administration, and Instructions, the first two of which 
contain questions with space provided for the umpite’s 
comment. The second part consists of Special Incident 
sheets, showing date, hour, incident and action taken. 
The third part consists of Notes for Umpires, wherein 
are set down the responsibilities and most complete in- 
structions for umpires generally. 

The notebook is arranged in an unusual manner. 
Upon opening the front cover one finds first, ten detach- 
able copies of the Umpire’s Report, next twenty-five 
pages with the form for special incidents printed or. both 
sides. These are also individually detachable. Turning 
the notebook over, beneath the back cover and printed on 

¢ 


a yellow distinguishing paper, is found one copy of the 
Notes for Umpires. 

The printed matter and Special Incident forms as con- 
tained in the notebook are as follows: 


Umprre’s Report 


Nin ocho s aa vw anv kus b ducal ghee 
Cote. consgy tO 
Date 


CECE ECA SMC KER OC CCH HTH CEC HRE HCE OPER OSCE BC OES 


TAcTIcs 


1. Did the commander explain or have explained to all 
officers and enlisted men the general situation, and each 
situation that arose? 

2. Did he give his orders promptly and clearly? 

3. Did he take the necessary steps to see that his orders 
were carried out correctly? 

4. Did he use his staff properly? 

5. Did he display proper energy and leadership? me 

6. Did he use the necessary precautions to take ad- 
vantage of cover while halted or while moving into po- 
sition, mounted or dismounted? 

7. Did he take the necessary steps himself or did he 
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check on his subordinates to get proper target designation 


and fire control? 
8. Were machine guns properly concealed and sited? 


Sw Ob DROS D604 04.0586 00456 604602 OOO 


ee eS a ee ae eee ee ae eee eee eee ee eee ee ee 


g. In dismounted attack did he maneuver his com- 
mand in proper formation? 
10. Did he use the mobility and speed of his horses? 


TCE Tee eee ee ee ee eo ee) 


12. Did he take proper security measures on the 
march? In bivouac? 
13. In development and approach, were available cover 
and suitable march formations used? 


ADMINISTRATION 


14. Did he take proper care of troops and animals? 
15. Did he use his lights properly to indicate direction 
of fire? 
16. Did he have his men carrying lights to represent 
fire placed where they could be seen by the enemy and 
the rest of his command under cover as in actual combat? 


18. Did you determine all the above facts by questions 


-and did you give unit commanders the opportunity to 


explain any deficiencies? 


19. State here any work that was well performed and 
“nature of same. 


20. Comments and recommendations. 


(Signature of Umpire) 


INSTRUCTIONS 


a. This form will be filled out and together with ap- 
propriate maps and the log called for below, will consti- 
tute the unit or assistant umpire’s report. 

b. Umpires will keep on the form provided, a log 
showing location and formation of the unit at the start 
of the exercise and hourly thereafter; likewise, at any 
intervening critical period. Orders issued or received and 
action taken, will be briefly noted and the appropriate 
hour recorded. 

c. Each unit or assistant umpire will submit this re- 
port to his senior umpire within three hours of the con- 
clusion of the exercise or will leave it clearly addressed, 
at the information and Distribution Desk. 

d. Instructions for umpires will be found at back of 


this Note Book. 
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SPECIAL INCIDENT ForM 





F.E.M. No. (date) 





Incidents, Messages, Orders, 
Etc. 


*Hour Action Taken 
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1. GENERAL RESpoONSIBILITIES.—Field exercises and 
maneuvers are designed to illustrate certain phases or ac- 
tivities incident to the art of war. These exercises com- 
pletely fail of their mission unless they are intelligently 
umpired. No bullets, and, in most cases, but few troops 
are present. Therefore, the true picture of any situation 
is not obvious. 

To insure the illustration of the tactical principles in- 
volved or to keep the exercise within the bounds of time 
and space imposed by local conditions, artificial controls 
are often necessary. The intelligent use of such controls 
is an important function of umpires. 

However, the most important function of the umpire 
is to interpret the enemy’s fire and maneuver, evaluat: 
their effect upon the troops he is accompanying, and ob- 
serve the measures taken to meet the situation, assessiny 
penalties in appropriate cases. 

Umpires should not “assume command” on the one 
hand or become a “spectator” on the other. The exercis: 
should be permitted to develop naturally and impartially 
—subject only to the necessary artificial controls. Be- 
cause this type of exercise is one of the most instructive 
forms of training, it should not be rushed. A reasonabie 
time for thought, decision and execution should be pe 
mitted. 
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2. Duties Prior to Exercises.—Prior to the exercise 
umpires should: 


a. Ascertain the object of the exercise. 
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b. Become thoroughly familiar with both sides of the 
problem. 

c. Become familiar with the terrain and expected de- 
velopments. 

d. Assure themselves that commanders and_ troops 
understand the situation. 


3. Duties Durinc Exercise.—During the exercise 
umpires should: 


a. Be constantly on the lookout for actual enemy dis- 
positions. When enemy dispositions are imaginary, have 
in mind logical enemy reactions to the several logical 
plans open to the commander you are umpiring. 

b. Present logical situations to the unit concerned. 

c. Interpret the volume, kind, direction, and effect of 
hostile fire, paying particular attention to flashlights, the 
principal means of evaluating fire at the Cavalry School. 

d. Impose penalties for violations of tactical princi- 
ples. 

e. Record time, place and details of each major event, 
sufhiciently for the purpose of an intelligent critique. 

f. Note particularly the organization and employment 
of agencies of combat intelligence, communication and 
security. 


When troops are present, patrols must be actually sent 
out and troop movements executed. 


4. CHARACTERISTICS OF CAVALRY WEAPONS 








| Maximum 












































37-mm gun | | 14 


‘Weapon Usual type of fire | Average rate of fire| Maximum usable penetrat- | Principal targets 
(rds. per min.) range in yards | ing range in yards 
against scout cars | 
| & armored cars 
Pistol Single shot 14 25 | None | Personnel and air- 
| | planes 
Submachine Gun Single shot and 75 | 200 | None | Personnel and air- 
automatic | | planes 
Rifle Single shot 8 | 600 300 Personnel, airplanes, 
| (1/3 mi.) | scout cars and 
| | armored cars 
Light Machine Gun} Single shot (auto- 75 | 1200, | 300 | Personnel, airplanes, 
matic in emer- (2/3 mi.) | | scout cars and 
gencies ) | , armored cars 
Heavy Machine Gun Automatic 125 | Single gun 1800 (1| 300 | Personnel, airplanes, 
(in bursts) | mile) Group of guns | scout cars and 
| 4000 (2 mi.) plus armored cars 
| band of fire—800 
(1/2 mi.) | 
Caliber .50 Machine Single shot 75 2000 (1 mi. plus) Scout cars and 
Gun armored cars, 
| machine guns 
Single shot None | Machine guns 


| 1800 (1 mi.) | 








5. Possipmities INciwENT TO Warrare.—The fol- 
lowing are permanent possibilities incident to warfare: 


a. Aviation—The successful execution of a combat 





maneuver must never be endangered by defensive meas- 
ures taken against air observation or air attacks; the losses 
entailed must be accepted. 


b. Hostile air observation Exposure to hostile air 
observation should be avoided whenever practicable. Pre- 
ventive measures to be taken depend upon the size of the 
command, the terrain and available cover, the mission, 
and whether the command is on the march or halted. If 
in bivouac the essential measures are: 1st, the selection of 
a bivouac affording cover; 2d, the avoidance of exposure 
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and unnecessary circulation; and 3d, the skillful posting 
of alert air scouts and the use of rapidly disseminated 
alarm signals. On the march full advantage should be 
taken of cover en route. The use of cover should not 
jeopardize the accomplishment of the mission. If the 
situation permits (especially at night), units may halt 
and remain motionless to avoid being observed, but this 
will rarely be practicable for large commands. Units will 
Not resort to scattering or indiscriminate dispersion to 
escape air observation. Units will not dismount to avoid 
air observation and observation planes will not be fired on 
unless they come within effective rifle range. 


c. Hostile wir attack —An air attack is of short du- 
ration. Ordinarily it cannot be ignored and measures 
must be taken to minimize the delay and casualties en- 
tailed. To lessen the effectiveness of aerial attacks, de- 
ployment laterally and in depth should be resorted to 
when terrain and other conditions permit. Under all 
conditions air scouts must be designated and posted. It 
is a principle that every appropriate weapon not actually 
engaged on a ground mission will assist in repelling any 
air attack. Whenever the situation permits, weapons and 
units should be posted for antiaircraft defense. 

At a halt air scouts will continue to be on the alert and 
will post themselves promptly and suitably to give 
prompt warning. Machine guns and other weapons 
should be always in readiness for active antiaircraft de- 
fense. 

In repelling air attacks while on the march, it is ex- 
pected that the units attacked will at once and without 
undue dispersion put into action against the planes ap- 
proximately 50°/, of the rifles in the column. This may 
readily be effected by habitually designating the even or 
odd numbered troopers for this action. If time and other 
conditions permit, heavy and light machine guns will 
also be put into action. To repel air attacks while on the 
match, regiments or smaller units will halt approximately 
in place, dismount, and open fire. If time does not per- 
mit dismounting, fire with pistol will be opened mounted. 
As soon as the attacking planes have passed, units will 
mount and resume the match promptly. In large com- 
mands, only the units actually attacked will halk. 


d. Hostile artillery fire—This will also .cause delay 
and casualties. If a unit is caught in the fire, all men take 
individual cover at once. If the fire is observed ahead, 
the area fired on can be avoided, units moving around it 
using widely deployed formations and speed; sometimes 
this fire may be passed through (and should be) if time 
is the governing element. In the latter case, casualties re- 
sult, but will be minimized by a proper formation such 
as a succession of lines of small columns. 

A battery concentration may be represented by smoke 
candles, smoke signals from plane or dropped messages; 
or may be imaginary as covering the area delineated ot 


specified. 





e. Heavy-machine-gun fire—This will cause d 
and casualties. It may be received from the front but 
more probably from a flank. If caught in this fire, units 
must take cover at once and wait till the fire ceases to be 
effective. This will occur only when the target is no 
longer visible, or when the gun is under effective fire 
from artillery, 37-mm guns, heavy or light machine 
guns, or even rifles. Therefore, it becomes necessary to 
locate the offending machine gun, report it to higher 
authority with a request for supporting fire, or if the 
offending gun is close enough, initiate a flanking move- 
ment under cover to drive it away or silence it. 

In the zone of machine-gun fire, squads may advance 
in squad columns, if the movement is in ravines or other 
covered areas, ot across open exposed fire-swept ridges by 
infiltration. 

Umpires should be particularly on the lookout for 
enemy machine guns. 


f. Rifle and automatic rifle (or light-machine-gun) 
fire—Prior to receiving this type of fire, units passing 
through zones of artillery and heavy-machine-gun fire, 
should be able to advance (using cover, appropriate for- 
mations and supporting fires) without firing the rifle, or 
automatic rifle (or light machine gun). Upon approach- 
ing within rifle or light-machine-gun range, existing 
hostile machine gun, infantry cannon and artillery fire ts 
supplemented by rifle fire, which increases in accuracy 
and intensity as the distance to the enemy position is 
closed. Real resistance, when encountered, results in 
much delay and many casualties. In order to advance, a 
marked superiority in men, weapons, flanking fires, ot 
flanking movement, must be obtained. Usually a firin 
line is built up by the unit stopped; riflemen and light 
machine gunners take up the fite fight; additional fire 
support is requested (artillery or machine guns) ; flank- 
ing movements under cover are resorted to. Fire supeti- 
ority can be obtained only by increasing the volume and 
effectiveness of your fire, or by flanking movements 
under cover. 

To dislodge or defeat a force organized for defense, 
the attacker must have a superiority of some kind. The 
superiority may lie in the number and kinds of weapons 
or in the skillful and judicious combination of fire 
movement resulting in a surprise flank attack. For ex 
ample: 

A Blue cavalry platoon (less horseholders) with its 
light machine guns and eighteen riflemen is attacking a 
hill on which a Red infantry section (three squads of 
twenty-one riflemen and three automatic rifles) is in po- 
sition. A direct advance is not reasonable. Request should 
be made for additional fire support.. If possible, a flank- 
ing movement under cover of even one squad might 
place the infantry section at a considerable disadvantage. 
In any case, some of the Red fire power must be neutral 
ized before the advance can be resumed. 
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g. Fire from and against armored vehicles —Fire from 
a moving vehicle is less effective than from a stationary 
yehicle or ground gun. Its degree of effectiveness will 
depend upon the speed of the vehicle, the road bed or 
tertain over which the vehicle is moving, the volume of 
fire, the range, and the nature of the target. Beyond 300 
yards, fire from a moving vehicle has little effect upon 
small-sized targets. 

Similarly, the degrees of effectiveness of a ground 
weapon against armored vehicles will depend upon the 
same factors, further limited by the maximum range of 
penetration of its ammunition. 

6. DEcIsIoNs AND PeNALTIES.—All the foregoing and 
many other similar incidents will cause delay and casual- 
ties. Therefore, delay and casualties should be awarded. 
The former is preferable, at least initially, as it permits 
more men to participate in the training. The delay 
awarded should vary in proportion to the seriousness of 
the incident. 

Action should not progress too rapidly. 

A real battle is usually a slow affair, but peace-time 
exercises are generally too rapid. Inasmuch as instruction 
is still the goal of the exercise, the latter should not be 
hurried. Reasonable awards of delay therefore make the 
exercise more realistic and insure instruction. Excessive 
awards of delay make the exercise tiresome. The mini- 
mum penalty for the individual unit concerned should 
be ten minutes; the maximum thirty. 

7. CoNTROL FOR Conpuct OF Fietp Exercises AND 
Maneuvers.—a. For free maneuvers when both sides 
are actually represented no flags will be used. 

(1) The fire of each caliber .50 real or simulated ma- 
chine gun will be distinguished by its red barrel in ad- 
dition to the prescribed red flashlight. When gun is 
firing the red barrel will be displayed. The beam of the 
flashlight will indicate the direction of fire. 

(2) Scout cars assigned to the Red side will be plainly 
marked with red bunting. Each scout car or armored ve- 
hicle ruled out of action and each neutral motor vehicle 
will display white flags. 

b. For field exercises when one side is outlined and 
represented the following flag and panel code will goy- 
etn: 

(1) The use of flags to indicate or outline an enemy 
will be in accordance with the following: 

One Blue—center of an infantry platoon. 

One Blue with white center—1 section (heavy ma- 
chine guns), Cal. .30. 

One Red—Machine gun caliber .50 or 37-mm guns. 

One Red with white center—Battery 75-mm guns. 
_ One Yellow—center of a cavalry rifle platoon which 
includes 3 light machine guns. 

c. For purposes of test and control, ammunition in 
hands of troops will be assumed to be at beginning of 
each exercise: Two clips of armor-piercing caliber .30 per 
tifle and ‘one belt of armor-piercing ammunition per light 
machine gun and per heavy machine gun, caliber .30. 
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Panels of appropriate character will be used to desig- 
nate troop locations on the ground. 


d. Flashlights —(1) Flashlights will be used in con- 
junction with flags and with troops in all field exercises 
and maneuvers to indicate direction and volume of fire. 
One flashlight (five cell focusing) will be issued to and 
used by one specially instructed man in each rifle platoon, 
heavy-machine-gun section, caliber .50 machine-gun 
crew and scout or armored car. 

(2) Red lenses will be used on flashlights at all times 
to denote caliber .50 machine-gun fire. 

(3) Green lenses will be used on flashlights at all 
times to denote caliber .30, either rifle or machine gun. 

(4) Flashlights will be focused to the smallest di- 
ameter and aimed and turned on. 

(5) Flags and flashlights will be used as prescribed 
above by outlined troops, and flashlights with blank fire 
of weapons will be used by actual troops. 

e. Demolitions —Demolitions effected by engineers or 
by troops will be indicated by demolition signs showing 
thereon time of starting, character of demolition and time 
of completion, with umpire’s signature and by a display 
of appropriate demolitions panel (one strip white) to 
indicate to aerial observation the extent of damage. 

f. Smoke Candles—On occasions, to represent the 
fire of artillery or of chemical mortars, smoke candles 
will be used. It will be assumed that each such use of 


smoke candles will represent a concentration upon the, 


area delineated. 

g. Airplanes —(1) On occasions airplanes may indi- 
cate artillery or other fires by smoke signal, dropped 
messages. 

(2) Marking.—Red planes will be designated by two 
red streamers. 

Blue planes will be designated by a single white 
streamer on the left wing. 

Neutral planes will be unmarked. 

h. Restrictions. — (1) Charging troops (mounted) 
will keep at least 100 yards distance from the opposing 
side. 

(2) No weapon will be fired at opposing troops with- 
in 50 yards. 

(3) No aerial combat will be represented. Opposing 
planes. will keep at least 200 yards distance from each 
other. No attack against ground troops will be simulated 
at less than 300 feet. Observation planes will maintain 
an altitude sufficient to afford protection against hostile 
fire. Low flying (less than 300 feet) over troops is pro- 
hibited. 

(4) Private property will not be entered at any time, 
except upon permission of the owner. In general, move- 
ments off the reservation will be confined to public roads, 
with the exception of such bivouac or camp areas as may 
be regularly designated for the particular occasion. 

8. Reports.—At the conclusion of the exercise, each 
unit of assistant umpire will submit to his senior umpire a 













































38 
report, using the forms provided. When practicable, 


these reports will be accompanied by situation and op- 
eration maps or appropriate overlays. 

From these. reports and from personal data, senior um- 
pires will prepare their reports, which will be submitted 
(accompanied by the unit or assistant umpires’ reports) 
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to the chief umpire within 24 hours following the critique 
of the exercise. 

g. Equipment For Umpires.—Umpires will wear ® 
white brassard above the left elbow. Other equipment is 
optional within the provisions of current training memo. 
randa. 


A Map Problem 


Horse Cavalry vs. Mechanized Cavalry 


SITUATION AND REQUIREMENT 

General SiruaTion.—Maps.—General Map, Get- 
tysburg, one inch equals five miles. U. S. Geological 
Survey, 1/62,500, New Cumberland, Carlisle, Han- 
over, Gettysburg and Westminster sheets. 

Boundary and main forces—The Susquehanna River 
is the boundary between two states at war, Red (east) 
and Blue (west). South of South Mountain the Red and 
Blue main forces have just recently engaged along the 
general line: Dug Hill Ridge (382-732)—southwest 
slopes of Pigeon Hills (371-735) 

Cavalry forces —The bulk of the Red and Blue cav- 
alry forces is now engaged on the south flanks of their 
respective main forces in the area: Hampstead (386- 
722)—Millers_(386-731)—Manchester (383-729). 

Red cavalry, both horse and mechanized, is organized 
at peace strength. 

Streams.—Bermudian Creek and Conewago Creek are 
at flood stage and unfordable. South Branch Conewago 
Creek is at flood stage and is unfordable north of Brush- 
town (367-746). 

Ammunition.—Red and Blue cavalry, horse and mech- 
anized, are supplied with sufficient proportion of armor- 
piercing small-arms ammunition. 

Roads.—A\l roads shown on the map by solid double 
line have bridges adequate for combat cars. 

Fords ——No stream shown on the map by solid blue 
line may be forded by any motor vehicle; streams shown 
by broken blue line may be crossed by any motor ve- 
hicle. 

Weather and ground.—Weather clear; visibility high; 
no moon; ground somewhat soft but cross-country move- 
ment is practicable for all motor vehicles. 

SpeciaL Srruation (Biue).—The 3d Cavalry Bri- 
gade, reinforced by: 

Troop A, 2d Armored Car Squadron, 

1st Battalion, 2d Field Artillery (horse) with com- 

bat train, 

Detachment, 2d Medical Squadron, 
Brigadier General C, commanding, is covering the left 
flank of the Blue main force from concealed positions 
northeast and north of Moritz School (361-754), with 
reconnaissance along South Branch Conewago Creek and 
armored-car reconnaissance north of Conewago Creek. 


(Note: This advance sheet was brought to the problem 
room with situation maps.) 


SpeciAL SiruATION (BLuE), ConTINUED. — Main 
force—The Blue main force has received infantry rein. 
forcements and will attack at dawn, 11 March, with its 
main effort in the direction West Branch Codorus Creek 
—West York. 

Mission of 3d Cavalry Brigade —The 3d Cavalry Bn. 
gade as reinforced will be Tovvad of its present mission 
at 2:30 A.M., 11 March, and will then move without de- 
lay prepared to operate offensively, initially east of the 
line: Lehman (385-754)—-Millers School (378-759), 
north of Codorus Creek. 

SrTUATION Prior TO 6:30 A.M., 11 MarcH.—Enemy, 
—A regiment of cavalry, mechanized, had been reported 
at West York (394-765). No horse cavalry had been te- 
ported on the enemy north flank. 

Actions of 3d Cavalry Brigade—Prior to the match, 
extra ammunition was issued and reconnaissance was 
made of Conewago Creek crossings. At dawn the brigade 
rapidly crossed Conewago Creek at the bridge at (376 
766). The brigade order for crossing provided that at 
Big Mount (378-766) the brigade would form in three 
main columns and march on Paradise Church (379-762). 
Each anaclhine-giin troop carried in pack eight caliber .50 
machine guns,* four caliber -30 heavy machine guns, 
and three 37-mm guns. Field trains were awaiting orders 
in Gettysburg. 

SITUATION AT 6:30 A.M.—At 6:30 A.M., Colonel E, 
5th Cavalry, is at Schaeffer School (379-764) ; with him 
are the commanding officers of the squadrons, machine- 
gun troop, advance guard, and scout-car platoon. All 


_ know the situation to be as follows: 


Enemy.—Red armored cars had been driven south 
from Big Mount, and are now northwest of Paradise 
Church; about one platoon is now east of Fordville (380 
64). The main body of a regiment of mechanized cav- 
alry, which had recently advanced from the east, is now 
assembled in the draw about 1000 yards east of cross- 
roads 538 (379-763); the enemy advance guard has 
placed machine guns in position just north of Paradise 
Church, with combat cars on both flanks of the machine- 
gun position and personnel carriers in rear. Additional 
machine guns are in position in the immediate vicinity 
of crossroads 538. 


Blue troops——Troop A, 2d Armored Car Squadron, 





*These eight caliber .50 machine guns comprise the six alter- 


native guns of the machine-gun troop and two transferred from 
the field trains. 
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Portion of U.S. Geological Survey Map, showing vicinity of Big Mount. Scale: 1 inch equals 1 mile. 
(It is suggested that readers use this map for solution, after staking out situation at 6:30 a.m.) 
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Is operating from unnumbered crossroads one mile south 
of Big Mount with a platoon on either flank and one 
platoon now covering the rear of the brigade. The 6th 
Cavalry is along the road: Big Mount—crossroads 392 
(377-764) , with the head: of the main body at crossroads 
392, and the advance guard to the southeast. The head 
of the center column, which includes brigade head- 
quarters, artillery and brigade combat trains, is about one- 
half mile south of Big Mount. 

Own force—The 5th Cavalry, with elements in 
column of fours, is on the road: Big Mount—Schaeffer 
School— Crossroads 538, in the following order: 

Advance Guard: Troop A with one caliber .50 ma- 

chine-gun squad attached; head of 

the support at Schaeffer School. 
Head 500 yards in rear of the support 
of the advance guard; 
Scout-car platoon (less two sections) ; 
Forward Echelon, Headquarters, 5th 

Cavalry; 
1st Squadron (less Troop A), with 

one 37-mm gun squad attached; 
Machine Gun Troop (less detach- 


ments) ; 


Main Body: 
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2d Squadron, with one 37-mm gun 
squad attached; 

3d Squadron, with one 37-mm gun 
squad attached; 

Rear Echelon, Headquarters, 5th 
Cavalry. 

Two sections, scout-car platoon, from the vicinity of 
Fordville are covering the cast flank of the regiment, in 
contact with a Red armored-car platoon farther to the 
east. 

Plan of Brigadier General C.—Extracts of the plan in- 
clude the following: The brigade to attack without de- 
lay with the main effort enveloping the enemy right 
(east) flank, to defeat him. 

6th Cavalry (less ... ) to attack and secure the high 
ground in the vicinity of Paradise Church and be pre- 
pared for further action. 

1st Battalion, 2d Field Artillery (horse) from positions 
south of Big Mount to open fire at once on located enemy 
machine-gun positions; to be prepared to fire on any 
enemy cars that advance north of the general line: woods 
one-half mile south of Fordville—troad junction 524 
(378-763). 


* * * * * * * * * 
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The 5th Cavalry, with Troop A (less one platoon), 
2d Armored Car Squadron, attached, to move at once to 
attack the hostile main body; to protect the left (east) 
flank of the brigade. 

Brigade combat trains grouped under Brigade S-4. 

REQUIREMENT.—So much of the plan of attack of 
Colonel E, 5th Cavalry, as would be contained in para- 
graphs 2, 3 and 5 of a field order. 


SOLUTION 


So much of the plan of attack of Colonel E, 5th Cav- 
alry, as would be contained in paragraphs 2, 3 and 5 of a 
field order, is as follows: 

To have the regiment, with Troop A, less one platoon, 
2d Armored Car Squadron, attached, move at once to 
attack and destroy the enemy main body. 

To have the 1st and 2d Squadrons and Machine Gun 
Troop, less detachments, Lieutenant Colonel Executive 
commanding, proceed mounted to woods south of Ford- 
ville and from that locality attack the enemy main body. 

To have one troop, 3d Squadron, with one 37-mm gun 
squad attached, proceed mounted to the woods 2000 
yards east of Fordville and cover the east flank of the 
regiment; to be prepared to assist the attack of the 1st 
and 2d Squadrons. 

To have Troop A (less one platoon) , 2d Armored Car 
Squadron, move via crossroads 502 (381-765), assist the 
scout cars in driving Red armored cars to the east, and 
then move to harass the enemy main body from the east 
and south. 

To have two sections of the scout-car platoon, assisted 
by Troop A (less one platoon), 2d Armored Car Squad- 
ron, drive the enemy armored-car platoon east of Julius 
School (383-766) ; the scout-car sections then to operate 
from crossroads 502 (381-765) and prevent any enemy 
movements west of the stream line: crossroads 502— 
Markey Ford (378-768), and to be prepared to attack 
any enemy moving to the north. 

To have the 3d Squadron (less one troop) with one 
section caliber .50 machine guns and the antiaircraft sec- 
tion, Machine Gun Troop, and Scout Car Platoon (less 
two sections), attached, in mobile regimental reserve in 
the vicinity of Fordville, prepared for forward displace- 
ment or to oppose any enemy advance to the north. 

To have all movements to designated localities made at 
maximum practicable speed. 

To give as essential elements of enemy information the 
disposition and movement of enemy main body. 

To designate as the regimental command post: Ford- 
ville. 


Discusston 


Purpose.—The purpose of this problem is to show the 
plan of attack for a regiment of cavalry, as a part of a 
reinforced cavalry brigade attacking a regiment of cav- 
alry, mechanized. 

Misston OF 3D CavaLry Bricape.—The 3d Cavalry 
Brigade is participating in battle with a mission of op- 






January-Februg ‘ : 
erating offensively against the flank and rear of the enemy 


main force in a designated general area. 

PLAN OF CoMMANDING GENERAL, 3D CAVALRY Bre 
GaDE.—The plan provides for an attack by one regiment 
against the security detachment and the ground elements 
now in position of the enemy mechanized regiment, and 
an attack by the other regiment of the brigade against 
the enemy main body. The bulk of the armored cars at- 
tached to the brigade for the attack is given to the regi- 
ment making the brigade main effort; remaining armored 
cars are available for brigade security or special recon- 
naissance missions. The attached field artillery has two 
missions: initially, to neutralize all located enemy ground 
machine-gun positions; then the contingent mission, 
which would be primary in relative importance, of firing 
on enemy combat cats should the latter advance north 
of a designated general line. 

Mission OF 5TH CavaLry.—The mission of the sth 
Cavalry is to move at once to attack the enemy main 
body—the combat-car squadron and the bulk of the 
ground machine guns—and, in addition, to protect the 
brigade left (east) flank. 

Pian oF Coronet E, 5tH Cavatry.—The plan of 
Colonel E for the attack by his regiment, as reinforced ’ 
by armored cars, is greatly affected by three factors, all 
of primary importance in this situation, ‘as follows: 

The availability of armor-piercing small-arms ammu- 
nition. 

The importance of wooded areas and: villages which 
afford protection for led horses against charging enemy 
combat cars, and which serve, if prompt advantage 1s 
taken of such areas, as bases for the Blue attack against 
the Red mechanization. 

The necessity of extending the Blue dispositions in 
width and in depth, both as a means of more effectiv 
attacking the Red mechanization, and as a means id 
fectively opposing any Red attack should the latter 
made. 

Blue armored cars and scout cars available to Colonel 
E are employed by him to provide flank security, to as 
sist in the attack, and to be prepared to resist the enemy 
should he advance to attack. 

Rapid movement of all elements to designated local 
ties of operation is included in Colonel E’s plan. 


CoMMENTS ON SOLUTIONS 
1. Since your objective, the hostile main body, is not 
fixed, and the situation may materially change, your 
categorical statement to attack, and the assignment of 
zones, etc., is considered premature. 
2. This is a case where the purpose of the attack 
should be more than merely to drive off the enemy. 
3. The armored cars should: 
a. Be given a mote aggressive mission. 
b. Not be dispersed. 
4. Your solution tends to disperse your forces in the 
face of a free and mobile enemy. 


5. Your plan appears to be predicated upon the enemy 
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situation remaining unchanged until your attack has 
been launched. 

6. The reserve should be given instructions insuring 
its readiness to oppose a Red attack or to move rapidly to 
assist the Blue attack. 

7. The location of your reserve is considered: 

a. Too advanced. 
b. Too distant. 

8. The disposition and movement of the enemy’s 

main body is of vital importance. 


g. See comment on solution. 
10. You have failed to give a mission to your scout cars. 
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11. Your machine guns are beyond effective support- 
ing distance. 

12. Armored cars should not be given a mission of at- 
tacking combat cars. 

13. Your solution is in the form of an order, rather 
than a plan as called for. 

14. In view of the disposition and mobility of the hostile 
main body, the selection of an attack locality in the gen- 
eral vicinity of Moul School, or east thereof, not only 
surrenders advantages in point of view of time and suita- 
bility of terrain, but it exposes the left flank of the re- 
mainder of the brigade to a powerful and unexpected 
blow. 


Range Estimation 


N Chapter 6, Part One, Volume III, Basic Field 


Manual, we find the following statements: 


“In battle, ranges are seldom known in advance, so 
that the effectiveness of fire depends in large measure 
upon the accuracy of range estimation. 

“The usual method of estimating ranges in combat 
is estimation by eye. Since untrained men make an 
average ettor of 15 per cent of the range, when esti- 
mating by eye, and the effectiveness of rifle fire is 
largely dependent 5 a the accuracy of the estimation, 
training in this method is therefore very important.” 


If this teaching is sound—and it is believed to be—a 
consideration of data accumulated at the Cavalry School 


during the school year 1934-1935 might prove interest- 
ing. 

The average error of 24 members of the Regular Class 
and 26 of the National Guard and Reserve Class was 19 
per cent of the range. The average error of 29 members 
of the Noncommissioned Officers’ Class was 18 per cent 
of the range. These figures indicate either that the aver- 
age error of 15 per cent of the range is better than average 
untrained men can make, or that range estimation has 
been neglected in the Cavalry. 

If the three classes at the Cavalry School are average, 
the figures show conclusively that we cannot expect the 
maximum effort of our superior marksmanship in combat 
unless an improvement in range estimation is made. 


Departmental Texts 


NS the past year as a special project the De- 
partments of the Academic Division have each pre- 
pared texts for their respective departments, with a view 
to combining under one cover practically all data and 
information required by that department in the conduct 
of its courses. 

The texts are a compilation of matter contained in basic 
field manuals, training regulations, manuals, school texts, 
etc., and a considerable amount of new material not here- 
tofore published. They are divided respectively into 
volumes, parts, chapters and sections, stapled by chapter 
and prepared for arrangement in loose leaf, stiff backed 
binders. 

The Department of Weapons and Materiel text will 
consist of three volumes divided into seven parts, gen- 
etally subdivided as follows: General Subjects (including 
the technique of the regimental headquarters and ma- 
chine-gun troop), Light Machine Guns, Musketry and 
Combat, Packs and Harness, Heavy Machine Guns, 
Special Purpose Weapons (including the caliber .5o ma- 
chine gun, the submachine gun, and the 37-mm gun), 
Firing at Moving Targets, both Ground and Aerial, 
Demolitions, Radio Sets, and Motor Vehicles. Text is pro- 
fusely illustrated and contains a considerable quantity of 
New material for which there has been much demand. 





The Department of Tactics text will consist of one 
volume, in three parts: Tactical Principles (Horse Ele- 
ments), Tactical Principles (Mechanized Elements), 
and Logistics. It replaces the former school publication, 
Tactical Principles and Logistics. It contains the latest 
ideas and developments and much new material, especial- 
ly in connection with mechanization, as far as established 
facts will permit, and motorization as utilized by the. 
Cavalry Arm. 

The Department of Horsemanship text consists of one 
volume divided into four parts as follows: Education of 
the Rider, Education of the Horse, Animal Manage- 
ment, and Horseshoeing. The text contains many very 
excellent illustrations and the material is presented in a 
simple and logical manner. 

These texts fill a long-felt need by the Cavalry service 
in general, and it is believed form the basis for a Cavalry 
manual eventually. Annual revision is contemplated to 
include the latest and most recent changes and develop- 
ments. 

The texts are for sale at a minimum cost and can be’ 
obtained through the CavaLry JouRNAL or direct from 
the Book Department, The Cavalry School. It is believed 
every Cavalry officer, Regular, National Guard, or Re- 


serve, should have these books in his personal library. 









Fort Myer Military Pageant, 


By Captain Willard G. 


hance pioneers such as Daniel Boone, and George 
Rogers Clark, by hardihood and might of arms, burst 
through the multiple barriers formed by warlike Indian 
tribes between the Appalachians and the Mississippi; 
and, in that area, established sturdy settlements whose 
rapid growth rendered inevitable the westward expansion 
of our nation to the Pacific. The surge of land-hungry 
people, from the old colonies along the Atlantic seaboard 
developed into a mighty drama which has aptly been 
called “The Winning of the West.” In presenting to 
the public of Washington, D. C., and its environs an 
historical pageant based on this satin Colonel Kenyon 
A. Joyce, commanding officer at Fort Myer, and his 
principal assistant, Lieutenant Colonel Jacob L. Devers, 
16th Field Artillery, chose even a broader conception of 
the contributing events. 

In producing this spectacle, forty ladies, many of 
whom were members of the garrison, 428 men, and 266 
horses, made their appearance in the arena. With the 
riding hall filled to its capacity of eighteen hundred spec- 
tators, for each of the four performances presented Janu- 
ary 10th and rith, it was essential that announcements 
over the public address system be used to introduce to 
the audience each act in its proper setting and period. 
Music formed such an important part of the program 
that the fifty selections used have been indicated at ap- 
propriate places in this account. Imagine, if you wiill, 
each feature as it entered the riding hall doors, with par- 
ticipants in authentic costumes, preceded by the follow- 
ing announcements: 

Preliminary Concert. (“Illinois March”; “Cowboy 
Melodies,” “Selection by Brigel,” “Indiana State Band 
March”; “Westward Ho! March”; “Five Little Reasons 
for Happiness.” This last as the Escort of Honor de- 
parts from the hall. Then the loud speaker: 

“During the few short centuries that this continent of 
ours has been known to the world, a mighty nation has 
been wrought out of the wilderness of dense forest, 
rugged mountain and arid plain. From the time of Co- 
lumbus to our modern Lindbergh, brave men and fair 
women of numerous creeds and races have arisen to force 
the rough hand of fate and win for us this western 
world. Great souls nurtured in the puny bodies of men 
have surmounted all obstacles to give us today a people 
whose heart still thrills and responds to the beckoning 
finger of the far horizon. 

“Throughout the 16th Century noble adventurers 
from western Europe crossed the Spanish Main and made 
great the names of Cortez and De Soto—Drake and 
Raleigh—Champlain and La Salle. Let us look for a 
moment at a group from the devoted band of De Soto.” 
(Enter De Soto and his Gentlemen of the horse in armor, 


‘ accompanied by padres; the band plays “Columbus,” 


“The Winning of the West" 


Wyman, 3d Cavalry 


while this group marches around the hall to its place.) 

“As the years pass, soldiery from foreign shores arrive 
in increasing numbers. We hear his marching tread from 
Maine to Florida, and as far west as the Mississippi, 
always following close on the soft pad of the red man’s 
moccasin.” (The 3d Cavalry Band renders “The British 
Grenadier’’ as an appropriately garbed squad of British 
Grenadiers led by a mounted officer parades to its ap- 
pane place in the developing spectacle. ) 

“In 1776 a new nation was born and with it the Amer 
can Continental Army. Those uniforms of buff and blue 
will always remain an inspiration, representative of the 
valiant deeds of General Washington and his gallant 
army.” (Here enters a section of Continental Artillery, 
correct in every detail, while the band plays “Yankee 
Doodle.’’) 

“The virile young nation grew swiftly and the need 
for westward expansion gave us the frontiersman and the 
covered wagon. The names of Daniel Boone, Kit Carson 
and their brothers in arms will always remain dear to 
the hearts of their countrymen.” (Enter mounted scouts 
escorting a covered wagon, while the band plays a pioneer 
melody, “Oh! Susanna.”) 

“The year 1846 and the Mexican War bring us to the 
organization of the Regiment of Mounted Riflemen, 
which later became the 3d U. S. Cavalry, now stationed 
here at Fort Myer.” (Enter a squad of 1846 Mounted 
Riflemen, while the band plays “Hey! Betty Martin.”) 

“As the East moved West, the Banish Don held sway 
in Old California. He ruled his vast acres in splendid 
feudalism. The simplicity of his life was offset by the 
complexity of his colorful dress and the elegance of his 


existence.” (Enter mounted Dons, senoritas in a cat- 


THE PRESIDENT ATTENDS FoRT MYER PAGEANT. 


Left to right: President Roosevelt, Colonel Edwin M. Wat 
son, Military Aide to President; Colonel Kenyon A. Joyce, 
Commanding 3d Cavalry and Fort Myer. 
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nage, Va‘ ueros, and footmen in Spanish garb. As they 
ride proudly by, the band plays “La Paloma.”) 

“Between the East and the far West lay the land of 
the red man. This warrior, brave to the point of death, 
enforced upon the frontier settlers the heroic mould of 
our western tradition.” (Enter mounted Indian braves, 
clothed only in war paint and breech clouts, followed on 
ponies by squaws in costume, while the band plays “In- 
dian War Dance.’”’) 

“Opposed to the red man were small bodies of regular 
troops stationed at far-flung outposts of civilization. Often 
unhonored and unsung, they kept the faith and remem- 
bered duty, honor, country, when sometimes it seemed 
that the country had forgotten them.” (Enter a detach- 
ment of the old roth Cavalry, with the band playing 
“Garry Owen.”’) 

“As the buffalo gave way to great herds of longhorn 
cattle, so the frontiersman and the Indian gave way to 
the cowboy. Just as picturesque in ten-gallon hat, vari- 
colored shirt and jangling spurs; just as daring in his 
ursuit of peace in this modern era.” (Enter Rough 
Riders, with the band accompaniment of “Home on the 
Range”; ““Hail Columbia”; “Yorktown Sesquicentennial 
March.”) 

To offer such a striking spectacle as the prologue for 
the main program, which depicted in detail various stir- 
ring episodes of our forefathers’ westward trek, was a 
daring piece of showmanship and deliberately risked a 
fatal anticlimax. Well conceived and ably executed, this 
pageant so impressed the audience that continued ap- 
plause held the actors in their places long after the time 
scheduled for their departure. 


As the pageant groups left the arena, the tempo of the 
music quickened (“La Reja” from “La Feria Suite”) to 
introduce a series of episodes which more than justified 
the promise of the prologue. First came a group of gay 
vaqueros riding selected mounts from the remuda of a 
California Don. (‘‘Valencia.”) 

Twenty-four members of Troop E, led by 1st Sergeant 
Lawrence, executed a complex musical ride, without 
commands, that thrilled the audience. Curiously enough, 
comparatively simple mass formations drew more ap- 
plause than the difficult movements in which individuals 
tied their horses in bowknots and got out again with 
seeming ease. Colorful costumes of black, red and yel- 
low, with flaring trouser legs, swaying sashes, and grace- 
ful pennants enhanced a Ene exhibition of well-trained 


horses and skillful horsemanship. 


Next came a battery of field artillery, recently arrived 
from the Mexican War, in the uniforms of the period, 
to demonstrate the skill with which it. negotiated the 
Mountain trails at Chepultapec. It is possible, but im- 
probable, that the artillerymen who accompanied Gen- 
eral Scott in his expedition to Mexico City, (“The Girl 
I Left Behind Me’), drove their teams with the skill and 
abandon of the gray horse Battery’C, 16th Field Artil- 
lery, in this exhibition. (‘16th Field Artillery March.”’) 


Ro eaten COT Pek" 
SCENES FROM ‘“THE WINNING OF THE WEST.” 


Upper: Covered Wagons and Ladies of Fort Myer. 


CENTER: A quintette from Troop F, 3d Cavalry. 
(Signal Corps Photo.) 


LowER: Spanish Vaqueros of Troop E, 3d Cavalry. 


(Washington Star Photo.) 


Time and again they pulled the spectators out of their 
seats as they urged their willing teams to top speed in the 
execution of intricate maneuvers. (Exit at the gallop, 


the band playing “The Caissons Go Rolling Along.”’) 
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Indian maidens from the Happy Hunting Grounds 
(“In a Gypsy Tea Room’), with vari-cclored headdresses 
that reached to their heels, made all the young braves 
present wish for early admission to the Red Man’s 


Valhalla. (“Red Man,” from “Listesso Mysterioso” ; 
“After Salute”; “Waters of Minnetonka”; “Death of 
Custer.”) 


“Still westward—and at the head of a weary, dust- 
covered, blue coated column could be found the Indian 
Scout. A daring rider, clever in the school of savage 
warfare, but only lightly covered by the veneer of civili- 
zation.” (“Garry Owen.”) This band, made up of 3d 
Cavalry NCO’s, entered the hall at the gallop in the uni- 
form of the Regular Army during the Apache Indian 
campaign, and left (“Homestead Gallop’’) at a dead run 
sans stirrups, saddle and bridle, clothed with a topknot of 
feathers and a gee string. Action from start to finish in a 
most spectacular ride at speed over jumps (more “Garry 
Owen”). 

Next, Covered Wagons, a train of seven, accompanied 
by mounted scouts in fringed buckskin, coonskin caps, 
etc. (Pioneer melodies, “Oh! Susanna.””) Whole fami- 


lies moving westward. Men and women, young and old, 


equally prepared for the pursuits of peace or the dangers 
of war, united by the hardships and the joyousness of 
their westward adventure. An attack by (“Indian 
Dance”) Indians. The singing of “Oh! Susanna”; 
“Praise God From Whom All Blessings Flow” (after 
the battle) and “The Rolling River,” was highly ef- 
fective. This episode proved to be one of the best on the 
program. (Exit to “Vagabond King.’’) 

The dauntless spirit of those who made possible ‘““The 
Winning of the West” was exemplified by officers and 
ladies, in pink coats, top hats, and the other customary 
habiliments of the hunt, who demonstrated, mostly at 
the gallop, that the usual horse show hunt team of three 
members is not in a class with an exceptionally experi- 
enced team of twenty-four hunt riders. (Melody, “Hunt- 
ing Scene.” ) Their exit at hunting speed, four abreast, 
over jumps that might well give pause to the non-resi- 
dent hunter, was something to remember. 

To provide a change of pace from the preceding thrill- 
ers, there now appeared (“Thunder and Blazes”) a bur- 
lesque of the Great American Circus—such as might 
have visited the frontier before P. T. Barnum took hold. 
(“Light Cavalry Gallop.”) Lion tamer, calliope wagon 
(four bandsmen concealed within), Jumbo the Elephant 
(2 men, 16th F. A. within), circus queens on trick 
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International Jumping Competition 


The NepeRLANDSCHE HippiscHe Sportsonp (Dutch Society for Equestrian 
Sports) has informed the United States Cavalry Association that an Official Inter- 
national Jumping Competition (C.H.I.O.) will be held in the Olympic Stadium 
at Amsterdam from June 17th tll June 21st this year. An invitation has been 
extended to the United States to enter the competition. 
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St 
horses, etc. For our lion tamer act there was Major ‘ 
George H. Millholland in person and his beautifully. : 
trained police dog “Kiko.” A skillfully enacted acrobaty 
ride by members of the Machine Gun Troop, 3d Cay. : 
alry, concluded the circus act. (“Billboard March”. te 
“Our Governor March”; “Attorney General March”: 
“Navy Victory March”; and “I Wished on the Moon.” 

The Troop F rough riders have earned a well-deserved 
place in the affections of those who know the top-noteh- 
ers among the riders at Fort Myer. 

The Grand Finale, featuring Troops E and F of the 3d 
Cavalry and Batteries A and B’of the 16th Field Arti. col 
lery (“Oregon Trail”), with the National Colors and § Os 
the 3d Cavalry Band playing “The Star Spangled Ban § ma 
ner,” appropriately brought to a close one of the mos § Big 
brilliantly executed exhibitions of recent years at For het 
Myer. ‘ 

(Exit, “The Stars and Stripes March.”) Blu 

To do with precision and dispatch whatever confronts str 
them is characteristic of the Fort Myer garrison. Their out 
training differs in many details from that of troops at ing 
other posts; but in fundamentals it is the same insistence wa 
upon prompt, willing and intelligent obedience to lawful B abc 
orders. No one could witness the exhibition of thes 
qualities, plus the skill and daring shown in “The Win § me 
ning of the West,” without appreciating the truth of § 9:0 
General MacArthur’s recent testimony before Congres Bin 
sional Committees that, “Well trained men arte the siti 
main reliance of our nation in time of emergency.” The flan 
men and horses who can do what was required of them § tim 
in this exhibition will always be ready to do more than § rein 
their share in any national emergency. mo 

Over 300 musical selections were considered before § mai 
decision was reached as to the ones that would best serve § scot 
our needs. Those finally selected have been briefly men- § Red 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs. The enthusiastic and  stre 
seemingly tireless members of the 3d Cavalry Band, m § thre 
spired by their esteemed leader, Warrant Officer L. S. was 
Yassell, contributed more than any other single organiz BF cov 
tion to the success of the show as a whole. Ost 

In closing it is appropriate to mention the fact that ing 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt attended the show given ron. 
on the afternoon of Saturday, January 11th. He obv « 
ously enjoyed the performance and was most generous 0D the 
the applause that he personally gave the participants. tile 

Other distinguished guests included the Secretary and Bon 
Assistant Secretary of War, the Secretary and Assistant Bis , 
Secretary of Navy and the Chief of Staff. tin 
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What Would You Do? 


SITUATION 


“You know,” said Major Lam Initis, in addressing his 
colleague, Major Phaul Sleede, “old Colonel Perry 
Osteum certainly knew his stuff. But you were on those 
maneuvers, too, weren’t you? You know, the ones in the 
Big Bend District some years ago. You weren't? Well, 
here's what happened. 

“Tt was the usual set-up: Two states, Red (north) and 
Blue (south), recently declared war, Red cavalry at peace 
strength, Blue cavalry at war strength. Well, anyway, 
our regiment passed through a defile early in the morn- 
ing with the mission of seizing a general line, A—-B— 
wait a minute [wherewith he drew a sketch reproduced 
above] in order to secure the exit for troops following. 

“Our regiment gained contact with a Red cavalry regi- 
ment that had advanced from the north, and at about 
9:00 A.M. the bulk of the Red regiment was found to be 
in position along the line here [indicating the Red po- 
sition shown on the sketch] with machine guns on both 
flanks. Red scout cars had also been observed. At that 
time our 1st Squadron and one troop of the 2d Squadron, 
reinforced by machine-gun-troop elements, was in dis- 
mounted action along the general line, C—D. The re- 
mainder of the 2d Squadron was in a draw at E. Our 
scout cars—one section on each flank—were opposed by 
Red cars about two miles out. Our sections at war 
strength, you remember, outnumber peace strength 
three to two. The scout-car platoon, less its detachments, 
was assembled with the remainder of the regiment under 
cover in the vicinity of F. I had joined Colonel Perry 
Osteum in observation on the hill near G, thus separat- 
ing me considerably from my command, the 3d Squad- 
ron. 

“The Colonel issued an attack order to the effect that 
the regiment would attack at once, enveloping the hos- 
tile left (east) flank, and drive the enemy to the 
northwest. The troops then in dismounted action; that 
is, the 1st Squadron with its attachments, would con- 
tinue the action, and, on projector signal from the ma- 
neuvering force, were to attack vigorously and capture 
the hill in the left center of the Red position. My squad- 
ton—the 3d—remember?—with one platoon of heavy 
machine guns and one platoon of caliber .5o machine 
guns attached, was ordered to move at once generally 
south and east of the high ground, by an approximate 
toute I have shown on the sketch, to the vicinity of Hill 
B, to attack the hostile left flank and rear. The pro- 
Jector signal. mentioned would be fired by my squadron 

















from the vicinity of Hill B when the squadron attack 
was launched. The scout-car section now on our right 
flank was to reconnoiter in advance of, cover the approach 
march, and therefore protect the right flank of my squad- 
ron. 

“Detailed maps were not available, and the regimental 
commander had issued his orders on the ground by point- 
ing. You note that I started by saying that our regi- 
mental commander certainly knew his stuff: Wouldn’t 
you say so; issuing orders to the scout cars who at the 
moment might be engaged; and, incidentally, to clear 
the point, in detailing my squadron as the maneuvering 
force? He knew his command!” 

“Well,” broke in Major Phaul Sleede, “with all credit 
to your Colonel, he didn’t so much use his head there 
as he did when he made his initial march dispositions. 
He wanted security, and apparently he got it—” 

“I don’t want to drag this thing out,” interrupted 
Major Lam Initis. “I immediately dispatched a mes- 
senger to have my troop commanders report to me on 
the ridge near D. I galloped to that location and while 
awaiting their arrival I made one of those hasty estimates — 
of the situation and viewed the terrain to the east and 
northeast. It worked so well that sometimes I wonder 
what others would have done in that case. In a similar 
situation, 


WHAT WOULD YOU DO?” 
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SOLUTION 


“What would I do?” questioned Major Phaul Sleede. 
“Why I'd probably do exactly what you did, or, for 
that matter, what anyone else would do. Upon arrival 
_ _of my troop commanders | would issue oral orders. I’d 
tell them about the enemy situation,the plans of our regi- 
mental commander, the squadron mission. Then I'd 
continue with something like this: 

“One platoon Troop I with its light-machine-gun 
squad and one squad caliber .50 machine guns attached 
will constitute the covering detachment.’ ” 

With that, Major Lam Initis was crestfallen—that 
covering detachment was one of his aces in the hole. He 
was certain that would be neglected. 

“Formation of the main body,’” continued Major 
Phaul Sleede: 

“One squad caliber .50 machine guns, 

“Troop I (less one platoon), 

““One platoon heavy machine guns, 

“One squad caliber .50 machine guns, 

“*Troop K, 

“One squad caliber .50 machine guns. 

“Join your troops.’ ” 

Again, Major Phaul Sleede had broken up a stellar 
move by the interpolation of the machine-gun units in 
the main body. But the squadron commander began to 
see hope. There was one other thing upon which he 
hoped to justify his remarks about his colonel. And 
grasping at that straw with new signs of life, he queried, 
“Ts that all you'd do?” 

“No,” continued Phaul Sleede. ‘“What’s the name of 
one of your I Troop platoon commanders? Rith Mc- 
Ryde? Well, I’d join my squadron and send for Lieuten- 
ant Rith McRyde, whose platoon is to act as covering 
detachment. At the head of the squadron, I'd give him 
orders to regulate the conduct of his platoon with its 
attachments. I'd give him the usual order substituting 
for his mission something to this effect: 

“Your platoon with its light machine guns and a 
caliber .50 machine gun attached is a covering detach- 
ment. Move rapidly by bounds as directed by me, 
securing each bound with the least possible exposure. 
First bound, the crest of the ridge south of the hill at H, 
about a mile east of here. You will move under cover of 
this ridge (generally the route shown as F—H on the 
sketch). Speed is essential. 

“Have you any questions? 

“ “Move out at once.’”’ 

Well, if flabbergasted is a good English word, that 
was what Major Lam Initis was about that time. He 
thought he had done something, and now along comes 
someone who did the identical thing. “Was it so com- 
monplace after all?’” he mused. 


DISCUSSION 
“You know,” continued Major Phaul Sleede, ‘“‘prob- 
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ably I took advantage of you this time. Your memory 
fails. That problem didn’t take place as a maneuver of 
the Big Bend District. It’s here on file—was used 
couple of years ago during the Corps Area Commander 
annual tactical inspection right here at this station. | used 
it for training last year, and unless I’m mistaken, you 
have used it too since then. The reason I like it is that 
it brings out so many points involving the use and dis 
position of the maneuvering force. It brings out all the 
essentials: covered route of approach as far as possible, 
the route to be beyond the range of hostile machine guns 
if any part of it is exposed, attachment of caliber 50's for 
protection against hostile scout cars, time as a factor, 
pointing out terrain features from a favorable location on 
the ground, codrdinated attack, the distribution of anti- 
mechanization weapons from head to tail of the main 
body, and, as a precaution, attachment of similar weap- 
ons to the covering detachment to permit the saving of 
time and avoid delay in sending them forward, should 
the Blue scout cars not be able to fulfill their mission, 
You know—all that stuff. And now, Major Lam Initis,” 
concluded Phaul Sleede, “are there any questions? If 
not, move out in the direction of the Club. You owe me 
something.” 


A 7 oA 


Contributions for Army Athletics in Olympic 
‘Games 


SURPRISING number of contributions were received 
during January from small headquarters; such as, 
arsenals, depots, R.O.T.C., National Guard, and Re 
serve units, in response to letter from The Adjutant 
General’s Office dated December 3d, regarding contt- 
butions of twenty-five cents from officers and ten cents 
from enlisted men of the Regular Army to the fund for 
expenses of army athletics in the 1936 Olympic games 
It is expected that the contributions from regiments and 
larger posts and stations will come in after the January 
and February payments are made. The largest contribu. 
tions received up to the present time are: Cavalry School, 
$209.67; 11th Infantry, $154.00; 14th Infantry, $138.00; 
3d Cavalry (Fort Myer), $120.00; troops in Porto Rico, 


$98.00. 


+ : sf 


Purchase of Private Mounts 


. purchase of horses by officers from Remount 
Depots has been very restricted in the past few yeats 
due to limited appropriations for horses and the necessity 
of keeping up the supply of remounts at Service Schools. 
However, this office has been advised that a limited num- 
ber of suitable horses are now available at Remount 
Depots for sale to officers. Application to purchase such 
mounts should be forwarded as prescribed in Army Regir 


lations 605-140, to the Quartermaster General. 
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Cavalry Leadership Tests for Small Units 


INCE 1925, when a generous and patriotic friend of 
S the Cavalry established a trust for the purpose, an 
annual competition has been held in the leadership of 
small units of Cavalry. 

The competition of 1935 was held among rifle platoons 
ofeach troop of the following organizations at their home 
stations: 

4th Cavalry, Fort Meade, South Dakota. 

sth C: avalry, Fort Clark, Texas. 

The nature of the tests and the method of conduct was 
similar to that of 1934. 

The tests consisted of an individual test, to demonstrate 
the endurance and ability of the platoon commander, and 
a collective leadership test to demonstrate quality of de- 
dsion, aggressiveness and ability of the platoon com- 
mander as evidenced by the training of his platoon dem- 
onstrated by the execution of the operations specified 
in the program for the test. 


The results were published in the following letter: 


AG 353.501 (12/21/35) 
War Department 
The Adjutant General’s Office 
Washington 
December 20, 1935. 


SUBJECT: Winners of Leadership Test for Small Units— 
1935. 


To: The Commanding Generals of all Corps Areas and 
the Commanding General, Philippine Department. 
1. It is desired that the following results of the Leadership 


HE 154th anniversary of the Battle of Yorktown, 
October 19th, 1781, arouses interest in the happiest 
nde in history. It was made by Tench Tilghman. He 
ys from Yorktown to Philadelphia with a message 
General Washington to the Continental Congress 
telling about the surrender of Cornwallis and the virtual 
ending of the Revolutionary War. 

What a ride that was! 

And Tilghman knew how to ride. He had been Wash- 
ington’ s personal aide for years. It took him four days to 
make the trip. Like Paul Revere, he awakened the popu- 
lace along the road and told them the news. In his case, 
however, it was good news instead of unhappy as in the 
instance of the immortal Paul when he took his midnight 
canter. At every farmhouse and at every village he 
yanked his sweaty horse to a sitting position and with a 
happy smile on his face shouted: “Cornwallis has sur- 
tendered to Washington at Yorktown and the war is 
over,” 

Tilghman arrived at Philadelphia in the middle of the 
night. The entire populace, with the exception of the 
night watchman, had long since retired to their snoring 
sumbers. But he did not propose to wait until morning 
to deliver the most important news that had happened 


A Famous Gallop from Yorktown to Philadelphia 


By H. O. BisHop 
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Test for Small Cavalry Units, 1935, be announced to all Cavalry 
regiments and detached squadrons. 

The Cavalry Leadership Test for Small Units for 1935 was 
held at Fort Meade, South Dakota, and at Fort Clark, Texas, in 
the form of regimental competitions in the 4th Cavalry and 5th 
Cavalry. 

The results as awarded by Boards of Officers appointed at the 
two above-mentioned posts to conduct the tests and approved by 
the Chief of Cavalry, are as follows: 
4th Cavalry: 

First: Platoon, Troop A, 4th Cavalry, commanded by First 
Lieutenant Carroll H. Prunty. 

Platoon, Troop E, 4th Cavalry, commanded by First 
Lieutenant Charles P. Bixel. 


Second : 


Third: Platoon, Troop B, 4th Cavalry, commanded by First 
Lieutenant Thomas F. Taylor. 
Fourth: Platoon, Troop F, 4th Cavalry, commanded by First 


Lieutenant Eric H. F. Svensson, Jr. 
5th Cavalry: 
First: Platoon, Troop F, 5th Cavalry, commanded by First 
Lieutenant Angelo R. Del Campo, Jr. 
Platoon, Troop A, 5th Cavalry, commanded by Second 
Lieutenant Charles F. Harrison. 


Second : 


Third: Platoon, Troop E, 5th Cavalry, commanded by Second 
Lieutenant Robert E. Arnette. 
Fourth: Platoon, Troop B, 5th Cavalry, commanded by Second 


Lieutenant William F. Damon. 

By order of the Secretary of War: 

E. T. Contey, 
Major General, 
The Adjutant General. 

The officer commanding each of the winning platoons 
received a handsome silver trophy and each enlisted man 
was given a cash prize. 

These competitions are of continued interest and value 
to the Cavalry as a whole in exemplifying, maintaining 
and raising the standard of excellence in leadership re- 
quired of both officers and men. 





since the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 
Galloping up to the home of McKean, president of Con- 
gress, he leaped from his panting animal and banged so 
violently on the front door of the old colonial mansion 
that the night watchman thought he was some boisterous 
souse or a frolicsome college lad and started-to arrest him 
for disturbing the peace of the city. During the ensuing 
argument the president came to the front door arrayed in 
his night shirt and carrying a candle. 

The moment the dusty messenger made known his 
identity and disclosed his happy tidings, the watchman 
ran down the street yelling at the capacity of his lungs, 

“Cornwallis is taken! Cornwallis is taken!’ It was not 
long until all the city was astir. Candles began to flicker 
in every home. Heads appeared at upstairs ‘windens de- 
manding more information. Partially dressed men, wo- 
men, and children joined excited neighbors on the streets 
and shook hands and laughed and cried. A man with 
showmanship 1 in his veins rushed into Independence Hall 
and began yanking the rope of the bell that a few years 
before had “proclaimed liberty throughout the land unto 
all the inhabitants thereof.” At the break of dawn pa- 
triotic men began firing cannon and muskets, while others 
marched up and down the streets. 
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The members of Congress were even more excited than 
the people in private life. Congress convened at an early 
hour to hear the reading of Washington’s dispatch. In 
the midst of hearty speechmaking a member moved that 
they adjourn to the House of God and return thanks for 
the “Crowning of the Allied Armies of the United States 
and France with Success.” 

Tilghman, of course, was the hero of the city. Every- 
body shook hands with him, smiled and said howdy. 


i Seo annual meeting of the United States Cavalry 
Association was held at the Army and Navy Club, 
Washington, D. C., Monday, January 20, 1936, being 
called to order at 8:15 P.M. by the Vice-President, Colo- 
nel Alexander M. Miller, Jr, due to the illness of the 
President, Major General Leon B. Kromer. 

More than the required quorum attended, forty-two 
members being present in person and five hundred and 
sixty-two being represented by proxies. 

Upon motion, duly carried, the reading of the minutes 
of the last meeting was dispensed with. 

The following annual report of the Secretary-Treas- 
urer-Editor was read: 

ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY-T REASURER-EDITOR 
Washington, D. C., January 20, 1936. 


To the Members of the United States Cavalry Association: 
There is submitted herewith, as required by the Constitution 
and the By-Laws, the report of the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor 
for the year ending December 31, 1935, covering the general af- 
fairs of the Association, its financial transactions and conditions ; 
and the conduct of the CAVALRY JoURNAL, the status of its sub- 

scriptions and other pertinent matters. 

FINANCIAL STATEMENT OF THE UNITED STATES CAVALRY AS- 

SOCIATION FOR THE YEAR ENDING DEcEMBER 31, 1935 

CasH STATEMENT 

Receipts Expenditures 










Pammace, saritaty 2, 1988 acccccsssssvsceses $1,228.94 
Dues and Cavalry Journal ................. 5,759.31 $4,449.42 
SIME SPEDALTIIONE nn: nesssisasccscsessssvoessecseesne 6,843.48 5,775.29 
Magazine Department .............ccccescseeeees 1,145.41 967.75 
SINE A POONASNORIEE ooo os cesigcncesosncesues’” suse 740.51 674.48 
Salaries 280.00 
BRN acs tsycivernnsnsey sis .. 330.00 900.00 
Telephone 98.03 152.84 
Trophies 50.00 126.32 
Insurance 5.95 
NNN ia oA sco ccsdvsnachuprorssbsouyaswastcns 5,402.72 4,296.12 
Interest Om Securities ........ciesscesssesssseses 164.00 
Postage, Stationery and Incidentals .... 121.33 766.28 
Balance, December 31, 1935 ............... 3,489.28 
RN oacs asic cess hice inicancseni $21,883.73 $21,883.73 
Assets (EXCLUSIVE OF SECURITIES ) 
Bank Balance, December 31, 1935. ..............ccccsscsssssseseee $3,489.28 
Stock on hand (Books) ............00 eats 195.65 
Office Equipment and Supplies 212.00 
Accounts Receivable 
RE MINE MCMPMRIN SY PORN TEAL ooo. acecssccessnsvsovcospesonnesdioéenese 798.50 
I MINNIE sick cos csviwcvinsssscvcvonticesticsscrasesossviedbeee 932.59 
PME TIRE - PIPDAT ERNIE: sais eves snteressnvcesWeverssovssneosseseansnons 94.63 
SNR ME NNNGNE i cisdicgsnasastestceses0basscsbinasoensstoocbveenionss 227.52 
I ea Bh coded ccsagntes pesisbc eave bein csbsetascascsdesbossevesee 30.00 
NE soc cectaa vai doceka lash i biuss vadcoasenssecobedsobesdeoys 5.70 





Minutes of Annual Meeting of the United States 
Cavalry Association 


Congress presented him with a beautiful sword and 
richly caparisoned horse. What has become of that sword 
and what was the name and color of the horse? Wash. 
ington and Tilghman doubtless had many a chat about 
that happy four-day ride. And it is quite possible thar 
Washington discussed his great dream of the James River 
Company, a system of transportation over the Alle 
ghanies, destined to become the original predecessor 


company of the Chesapeake and Ohio Lines of today, 
































LIABILITIES 
Bills Payable 

Book Department. ..........00 $ 248.16 
Magazine Department 192.48 
Saddle Department .... 50.00 
Telephone .............++. 11.01 
Telegram 1.13 
PRR VAIEB oo. sesstsuteccsiosadinonds 108.17 

Net Value (Exclusive of Securities) December 31, 
1935 5,374.92 
DOE ichinccetet $5,985.87 
Net Value of Securities, December 31, 1935 .........0000 5,522.25 

Net Value (Exclusive of Securities) December 31, 
BOSD hee cabot 3,433.07 
Net Value of Securities, December 31, 1934 .............. 6,119.50 


We, the undersigned, appointed by the President of 
the United States Cavalry Association, to audit the a- 
counts of the Treasurer of said Association, for the year 
ending December 31, 1935, do hereby certify that we 
have examined the books of account, vouchers,-and the 
foregoing statement, covering said fiscal year, and that 
the same are correct and true to the best of our know- 
ledge and belief. 

Wiii1AM W. Gorpon, 
Colonel, Cavalry. 

Rosert E. Carmopy, 
Lieutenant Colonel, Cavalry. 

Tuomas J. HEavey, 


Captain, 3rd Cavalry. 


INCREASE IN NET VALUE OF THE 
ASSOCIATION 
It is noted that the net value of the Association (ex 
clusive of Securities) on December 31, 1935, was $5- 
374.92 and that the net value of securities on that date 


was $5,522.25, a total net value of $10,897.17; that the 


net value (exclusive of Securities) was $3,433.07 at the 
end of the previous year and the net value of Securities 


then was $6,119.50, a total net value of $9,552.57. This 
shows a net increase of $1,344.60 in the value of the 
Association for the year. 


SECURITIES 


While the market value of securities owned by the 


Association on December 30, 1935, is $597.25 less than 
at the end of the previous year, this difference 1s not 4 
loss. During the year the sale of securities netted a cash 
return of $5,402.72. $4,133-88 of this amount was felt 
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yested in United States Treasury 4 per cent bonds and 
$162.24 was used to protect bonds previously held by the 
Association. The difference in the amount realized from 
the sale of bonds and reinvested in bonds, $1,106.60, 
was used to increase the average checking account bank 
balance to approximately $2,300.00 in order to eliminate 
a service charge which would amount to more than any 
interest the Association might draw on an investment of 
this $1,106.60. The net increase as the result of ‘securities 
transactions during the year was, therefore, $509.60. 


BOOK DEPARTMENT BUSINESS 


The Book Department has enjoyed a healthy increase 
in business during the year. The net profit in this de- 
partment in 1935 was $1,752.52, an increase of 72 per 
cent over the previous year. This profit was realized 
through the sale of military and historical books to Asso- 
ciation members and CavaLry JOURNAL subscribers. 

The Association donated to the Cavalry School Library 
fifty books valued at $155.00, in order that they might 
be placed where accessible to a larger number of Cavalry 
officers. 


MEMBERSHIPS AND SUBSCRIPTIONS 
Since May 1, 1935, 501 new members and subscribers 
have been enrolled, increasing the memberships and 
subscriptions by 31.56 per cent during the year. 
These memberships and subscriptions are classified as 
follows: 




















Regular Cavalry Officers .... 849 
National Guard Cavalry Officers 489 
Reserve Cavalry Officers 367 
Other Active Members 24 
Association Members and Subscribers. ..........ccssesee 361 
2090 
Exchanges 86 
Total 2176 
GRADUAL ELIMINATION OF DELINQUENT 
MEMBERS 


Responses from a large list of delinquent members dur- 
ing the past few months has been most gratifying. On 
December 31, 1935, only ten members were in a de- 
linquent status, and practically all of these promised to 


pay early in 1936. 
THE CAVALRY JOURNAL 


While the Association has enjoyed a prosperous year 
and has greatly improved its financial status during the 
past few months, a policy of reinvesting a great portion 
of the increased income in the CAavALRY JOURNAL has 
been adopted. The main mission of the Association is 
the publication of the CavALRY JouRNAL, and the great- 
est effort has been made to give our members and sub- 
sctibers a magazine full of cavalry matters of current in- 
terest in carrying out the aim and purpose of the Associ- 
ation “to disseminate knowledge of the military art and 
science, to promote the professional improvement of its 
members, and to preserve and foster the spirit, the tra- 
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ditions, and the solidarity of the Cavalry of the Army of 
the United States.” 

Among the new features adopted in the plan to im- 
prove the JOURNAL are: 


(1) Famous War Horse Series. 
(2) The Cavalry School Digest of Information. 


(3) A change in cover design so as to indicate feature articles. 


(4) An annual index. 

(5) An annual publication of names, stations and assignments 
of all Regular Cavalry officers. 

(6) An increase in the quantity of illustrations, including maps, 
sketches and photographs. : 

(7) A brief, concise, bi-monthly report of the principal military 
activities of each and every Regular Cavalry Regiment and de- 
tached Squadron. 

In carrying out this plan, it became advisable to in- 
crease the size of the November-December CavaLry 
JOURNAL, our holiday number, to 96 pages as compared 
with the 80-page JourNAL published during the balance 
of 1935 and the 64-page magazine of previous years. The 
larger November-December JouRNAL cost about $210.00 
more than the 80-page JouRNAL and approximately 
$350.00 more than the 64-page magazine. 

Cuas. S. Miter, 
Captain, Cavalry, 


Secretary-Treasurer-Editor. 


Upon motion, duly carried, the report of the Secretary- 
Treasurer-Editor was accepted. 

The following members were unanimously elected to 
the offices indicated: 

President: Major General Leon B. Kromer. 

Vice-President: Colonel Alexander M. Miller, Jr. 

Executive Council: 

Brigadier General William K. Herndon, 57th Cavalry 
Brigade. 

Colonel Guy Kent,. Cavalry. 

Colonel Kenyon A. Joyce, 3d Cavalry. 

Colonel William W. Gordon, Cavalry. 

Colonel Adna R. Chaffee (Cavalry), G.S.C. 

Colonel Matthew F. James, 305th Cavalry. 

Lieutenant Colonel John B. Coulter, (Cavalry), G.S.C. 

Major. James T. Duke, 3d Cavalry. 

Major H. H. Jacobs, 306th Cavalry. 

Colonel Miller mentioned the current problems being 
considered by the Chief of Cavalry, including armament 
equipment and organization. 

Colonel Charles L. Scott, Cavalry, explained the pres- 
ent situation concerning the development of scout cars, 
their weapons and equipment; combat cars, armored 
cars; and the horse-drawn trailer. He followed this with a 
discussion of the methods used in raising funds for the 
expenses of the 1936 Olympic Equestrian Team and the 
1936 Pentathlon Team, the results so far obtained being 
quite satisfactory. He proposed sending our Equestrian 
Team abroad every two yeats to gain more experience in 
competition with European teams. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert E. Carmody, Cavalry, ex- 
plained the value of our one and one-half ton truck as 


compared with other trucks, stressing the importance of . 


the four-wheel drive which has proved very helpful in 
recent maneuvers. 
Major General George H. Cameron, Brigadier General 
Julian R. Lindsey, Colonel Kenyon A. Joyce and Colonel 
(Continued on page 59) 
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Major General Herbert Ball Crosby 


Major General Herbert Ball Crosby, Chief of Cavalry 
from March 21, 1926, to March 20, 1930, died at Walter 
Reed Hospital on January 11, 1936. 


General Crosby was born at Fairmont, Kansas, Decem- 
ber 24, 1871. A few years later his family moved to 
Leavenworth, Kansas, where he spent his early boyhood 
days, the family moving to Chicago, Illinois, when he 

was nine years old. 

At the age of 17 he entered the United States Military 
Academy. ‘During the ‘re of his cadetship from June 
15, 1889, to June 11, 1893, the achievement which gave 
him the greatest satisfaction was the fact that he man- 
aged West Point’s first football team. 

Upon. graduation he was commissioned a 2d Lieutenant 
in the 8th Cavalry, with which he served at Fort Meade, 
South Dakota, and Fort Yates, North Dakota, until 
1898 when he accompanied his regiment to Cuba. He 
remained with his regiment in Cuba until 1901, mean- 
while having been promoted to the grades of First Lieu- 
tenant, and Captain. 

Upon this latter promotion, Captain Crosby was as- 
signed to the 14th Cavalry, serving in turn at Fort Riley, 
Kansas, Fort Huachuca, Arizona, the Philippine Islands, 
Fort Walla Walla, Washington, and Boise Barracks, 
Idaho. 

His Philippine service was spent on the island of Min- 
danao, where Captain Crosby saw field service against 
the Moros, and for which he was highly conmanntal by 
the late Major General Leonard Wood. 

In 1909, Captain Crosby was detached from the 14th 
Cavalry and ordered on recruiting duty at Fort Slocum, 
New York, where he remained al 1911 when he te- 
joined the 8th Cavalry in the Philippine Islands. Here 
he remained until January, 1915, when he was trans- 
ferred to the 1st Cavalry, with which he was stationed 
at Presidio of San Francisco, California, later at Monte- 
rey, California, and finally at Naco, Arizona, where he 
received his promotion to Major in 1916. 

Upon his promotion, Major Crosby was ordered to 
Fort Leavenworth as an instructor, upon which duty he 
was serving when promoted to the grades of Lieutenant 
Colonel of Cavalry in June, 1917, and Colonel of Infan- 
try, National Amy, i in August, 1917. 

As Colonel of Infantry, he commanded the 351st 
Regiment during its training at Camp Dodge, Iowa, and 
throughout its service in France. Here he achieved the 
soldier’s noblest ambition—the command of a regiment 
in active service. 

Following the World War the high points in General 
Crosby’s military career include: service as student and 
honor graduate, School of the Line; student and graduate 
General Staff School and Army War College; instructor 


General Service Schools; Director and Assistant Com 
mandant, Army War College; and his four years’ service 
as Chief of Cavalry. 

General Crosby's tour as Chief of Cavalry was charac 
terized by progress and a spirit of wholehearted coopera: 
tion with all War Department agencies in carrying out 
the policies, instructions and dictates of the Nationa 
Defense. The outstanding achievements during his 
gime included a reorganization of the Cavalry arm with 
dic underlying motives of reducing the overhead and 
increasing the fire power; the addition of a number of 
weapons not previously used by our Cavalry; the ¢. 


Major General Herbert Ball Crosby. 


lection of the motor truck for certain elements of the 
divisional trains; and the organization of our first armored 
car units. While keeping pace with the progress of the 
day, he jealously guarded our Cavalry’s mobility. 

As the result of an analytical study of the arm from 
its earliest days, and particularly i its development througlr 
out the Civil War under such leaders as Sheridan a 
Stuart, he enjoyed a broad knowledge of the best uses of 


Cavalry. 
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Shortly after the termination of his tour as Chief of 
Cavalry, General Crosby received a Presidential appoint- 
ment as 2 . Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 
He Readed the Police, Fire and Traffic Departments of 
the District of Columbia Government from April 9, 
1930, unti! November 16, 1933, when he moved to San 
Antonio to become president of the National Bank of 
Fort Sam Houston, which position he held until illness 
caused him to resign. 

General Crosby was the ideal leader who imparted to 
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his subordinates the impetus to serve through apprecia- 
tion of his high qualities and character, who accom- 
plished his objectives by skillful and sympathetic guid- 
ing, who was ever open-minded and human in his view- 
points, and who had a broadness of vision and ability to 
recognize essentials that stamped him a great man. The 
Cavalry service is indebted to him for a wise leader- 
ship. His splendid accomplishments and sterling char- 
acter will ever be a source of inspiration to all who knew 
him. 


A Cavalry Reconnaissance Squadron 
for An Infantry Division 


By Major Artuur R. Witson, Field Artillery 


T last the War Department is taking definite steps 
toward the reorganization of our Infantry di- 
vision. The present division, Model 1921, large- 

ly the result of World War experience, influenced in its 
original conception too much by the immediate post war 
thought, has ceased to offer anything in the way of 
framework on which to hang the development of modern 
tactical doctrine. 

In the past decade and a half the industrial world has 
given us great improvements in the mechanical field, and 
these developments in weapons and transportation have 
been injected, in part at least, into the body of the 
old division giving it a temporary lease on life. But no 
cortesponding changes have been made in the original 
framework of brigades, regiments, battalions and special 
ttoops. 

Tt is not the purpose of this article to suggest what the 
organization of the new Infantry division should be; 
but, assuming that it will be modernized, mobile, and 
maneuverable, to recommend that a hippo-mechanized 
Gavalry squadron be included as an organic part of the 

ton. This is necessary in order to increase its effec- 

tiveness as an integrated fighting machine, further the 
modernization program, assist in the development of 
Modern tactical doctrine, and put our infantry division 
oa more favorable footing with those of other first- 
dass nations. 

While it is not believed that the developments in 
foreign countries, whose political and economic con- 
ditions may differ widely from our own and whose mili- 
tary organizations are the outgrowth of such conditions, 
should be followed blindly as guiding principles on 
which to base our own organization, they do indicate 
unmistakably the trend of military thought in an effort 
to meet the necessities of modern warfare by nations 
which have armies of sufficient size to constitute military 
laboratories where theory can be actually tested in the 
field of maneuver. An examination of the divisional 


organizations of the armies of other first-class powers 
shows that all of them have made provision for a mobile 
reconnaissance element of some kind as an integral part 
of the division. These detachments are all built around 
Cavalry either horse or mechanized, or a combination of 
the two, and vary in strength from a troop to a regiment. 

Practically all foreign armies base_ their organization 
for operations in a definite theatre of war; but the in- 
clusion of divisional reconnaissance detachments in units 
contemplated for use in every conceivable type of terrain 
from the highly developed highway nets of France and 
Germany to the roadless steppes of eastern Russia, dem- 
onstrates the universal acceptance of the principle. These 
facts lead us to the conclusion that either the best mili- 
tary minds in all of the other first-class armies of the 
world are wrong in having Cavalry reconnaissance units 
organic with infantry divisions, and we alone are right 
in not having them; or the reverse is true. 

The United States has no definite theatre of contem- 
plated operations; yet ‘the terrain in our own country 
varies as widely as do the different possible theatres of 
war in Europe. Therefore our own division should be 
so built that it can be adapted to the terrain on any of 
our borders; and the reconnaissance unit as a part of 
that division should be constituted likewise. 

Whatever the final organization of the division may 
be, in principle, it will probably be based on the follow- 
ing doctrine: 


“The infantry division is the basic large unit. . 
It is the smallest unit composed of all essential arms 
and services, designed to be tactically and adminis- 
tratively self sustaining, and that conduct, by i its own 
means, operations of “general importance.” (Par. 39; 
M.C.L.U.) 

a . It comprises in its organization the essential 
combat and administrative branches, all in correct 
proportion, and so organized as to make it tactically 
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and administratively a self-contained unit capable of 

independent action.” (Par. 3, F.S.R.) 

Though theoretically capable of independent action, our 
present infantry division has no organic reconnaissance 
unit. It has no means, other than the dismounted troops 
of the division (which may be temporarily motorized), 
to supplement the distant ground reconnaissance of the 
Air Service or the Corps or Army Cavalry (horse or 
mechanized), by a thorough ground reconnaissance of 
its own. It must rely on other agencies attached to it to 
complete the team. It cannot “conduct by its own 
means operations of general importance’ (unless we con- 
sider that reconnaissance is unimportant) , nor is it “‘capa- 
ble of independent action,” unless the phrase is qualified 
to limit such action. It has no horse Cavalry to take care 
of close-in reconnaissance or to relieve the foot soldier of 
the security detachments from fatiguing patrols; it has 
no motorized or mechanized means to extend recon- 
naissance, although the division itself may be transported 
by motors. 

Our various regulations lay down clearly the responsi- 
bility of the commanders of all echelons for the security 
of their commands. The idea of security is basic in 
every action in war from the time of first possible contact 
to the final battle, and it must at all times be uppermost 
in the thoughts of the commanders of all units from the 
highest to the lowest. 


“Security is the protection resulting from the adop- 

tion of suitable measures to retain freedom of action. 

. . . The security of a command depends first upon 

the accuracy and completeness of information of the 

enemy; second, upon the protection provided by por- 
tions disposed so as to ward off enemy efforts to sur- 
prise, observe, or annoy the main force.” (Text—Re- 
connaissance, Security, Marches, C. and G. S. School.) 

Reconnaissance and security go hand in hand. Security 
is based on thorough reconnaissance. The purpose of 
reconnaissance is to secure information. Information is 
the first line of security. 

Irrespective of the manner in which a division moves 
(foot, horse, or motor), its tactical mobility is essentially 
dependent upon the state of security in which the move- 
ment is carried out. No matter how modern we may 
make our division, its degree of mobility will be de- 
creased in direct proportion to its lack of adequate se- 
curity. The day is past when advance guards, pushed 
some three to five thousand yards forward (which 
distance was based primarily on the range of the light 
field gun), can be counted upon to give complete security 
to the main body. Today the enemy can intervene at 
much greater distances and in much shorter time. Even 
distance alone is not security, for due to the great im- 
provements in matériel and the use of the gasoline en- 
gine, there is a constant threat from mechanized and 
motorized elements, from the air, from toxic gases, as 
well as from long-range artillery fire. The modern con- 


ception of security is all around protection; and the olf 
advance, flank and rear guards, must merge into a pet. 
imeter defense. The necessary radius to tactical security 
for the division must, therefore, be increased and mug 
include the entire field of troop dispositions which will 
guarantee to the commander not only the physical ¢. 
curity of his troops against an enemy equipped with 
automatic weapons, but also freedom of maneuver— 
time and space in which to allow him to change his dis. 
positions in accordance with enemy actions and ca 
bilities. This zone extends from the limits of the air te. 
connaissance successively through the zone of the mech. 
anized Cavalry of the army or corps, then the horse 
Cavalry, and finally into the zone of immediate security 
of the division; and the division must have the means not 
only to provide for the normal close-in protection, but to 
extend that protection well out to take care of mechan- 
ized and motorized threats. 

‘Thus with troops modernly equipped there will no 
longer be the sudden meeting engagements of the old 
type between large bodies. The collision of the larger 
bodies will have been preceded by a succession of meet- 
ing engagements of small reconnaissance and security de- 
tachments. 

If this conception is correct, then the division com- 
mander should have a modern reconnaissance means at 
his disposal in order that the responsibility for tactical 
reconnaissance and for the security of his division can be 
fairly placed upon him, and so that his reconnaissance 
can be coordinated with that of the larger units. This 
policy is recognized in our Field Service Regulations 
which state: “On account of the close connection be 
tween its operations and those of the leading Infantry 
divisions, Cavalry assigned to missions of close recon 
naissance is usually most effectively employed under the 
direction of the Infantry divisions.” (Par. 194, F.S.R) 

But where does this Cavalry come from that is to be 
assigned to “missions of close reconnaissance’? The 
answer has been supplied by our service schools. The 
Command and General Staff School, for example, with 
an ease that is possible only in map problems and with- 
out regard to the purely physical or geographical difficul- 
ties that may be present, habitually has the Infantry di- 
vision “reinforced by the rst Squadron, 1st Cavalry"— 
a vague corps or army unit—which, in turn, is fet 
forced (on paper as a bow to modernization) with “the 
1st Platoon, Troop A, 1st Armored Car Squadron.” 

It is believed that the theory of attaching Cavalry units 
from the corps or army Cavalry to divisions, if and when 
needed, is unsound. The Cavalry may be operating ata 
considerable distance from the divisions and the mete 
physical limitations of moving it to the area of the dé 
vision to which it is to be attached may be too great. On 
the other hand, if squadrons are once parceled out for 
attachment to divisions and thus dispersed, it may be im 
possible to concentrate them again in time if the n 
arises for a decisive effort by the larger Cavalry unit. 
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“The strength of Cavalry must not be so frittered 
away in secondary undertakings as to render i it inade- 
quate to the execution of its decisive mission.” (Par. 
84, F.S.R.) 

“Cavalry not required on the flanks or to mask gaps 
in the battle front is held as a mobile reserve with a 
view to its employment in the pursuit or for meeting 
crises in combat which demand the highest degree 


of mobility.” (Par. 402, F.S.R.) 
The commander of the Corps or Army Cavalry should 


have a constant unit to work with and should not be 
faced with the continuous threat and actual calls to de- 
tach squadrons of his command to various divisions and 
thus deplete the mobile tactical means at the disposal of 
the higher commander. 

The type of reconnaissance unit that the Corps or 
Amy Cavalry can normally assign does not possess the 
characteristics for the varied reconnaissance that the di- 
vision needs. A squadron from one of those regiments 
will be just another Cavalry squadron. While it is true 
that such a squadron may be given reconnaissance mis- 
sons, it is not organized primarily as a reconnaissance 
agency ; and particularly, it is not organized as a recon- 
naissance agency for an Infantry division. 

The organic reconnaissance unit for an Infantry di- 
vision should develop a specialization in reconnaissance 
for the infantry division. Teamwork is essential to suc- 
ess in battle. A reconnaissance unit must not only have 
teamwork within itself, but should be a member of the 
division team; and, as such, it should be equipped and 
trained and commanded by the officer who is pri- 
marily responsible and concerned with its ability and 
petformance. No squadron taken at random from Corps 
or Army Cavalry, or improvised, can perform so effec- 
twely its mission as a squadron could which would be a 
part of the division and specially trained to work with it. 


It is not believed that the divisions can rely solely on 
the Corps or Army Cavalry for their reconnaissance, es- 
pecially at the beginning of any war when maneuver will 
be the rule. This period will probably see rapid matches, 
concentrations, seizure of advanced positions, meeting 
engagements, and delaying actions in which the divisions 
may be acting independently. Even if they are grouped 
is part of a corps they may be so dispersed and the gaps 
% great that in fact they are operating alone. Under 
sich circumstances it will be imperative that each di- 
vision have its own Cavalry reconnaissance squadron. 

The principal objections raised to having an organic 
feconnaissance element with a division are two: first, that 
while a division should contain all units needed for its 
tactical employment, it should have only those auxilia- 
tes which it can always use, and that a reconnaissance 
unit is an auxiliary; the second objection is a corollary 
of the first, that if auxiliaries not always used are in- 
duded, we are not practicing “economy of force” in the 
otganization. To contend that we do not need an organic 
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reconnaissance squadron because there will be certain 
times when it will not be operating (as when the di- 
vision is in rest area, 1n reserve, or not a leading division 
on a march) is as unsound as to argue that Infantry or 
Artillery should not be component parts for the same rea- 
son, since those arms would not be used under similar 
circumstances. 

Reconnaissance is an arduous duty and puts great de- 
mands on the troops engaged. There is never a time on 
the march or in combat when some kind of reconnais- 
sance is not necessary. If the unit has performed its 
mission in a thorough manner prior to the gaining of 
contact by the main body, it will have done its duty 
temporarily and will be ready for reorganization and a 
little rest rather than be shuttled off to rejoin the Corps 
or Army Cavalry. Instead of worrying about “economy 
of forces,” we should face the issue squarely and admit 
that the attachment of Corps or Army Cavalry squad- 
rons to divisions is a dispersion of force which cannot be 
justified by befogging the issue with the theory that it 
Is practicing economy of force. 

The organization of a reconnaissance squadron for an 
Infantry division must not only be consistent with the 
strength of the division and suit its needs but it must 
be able to supplement the similar agencies of higher units 
as well as work with the lower echelons. It must also be 
able to codperate with other security elements which may 
be working with the division as Air Service, anti-tank 
units, motorized elements of advance guards, and line of 
communication troops. It should be organized along func- 
tional lines to make it primarily a reconnaissance agency, 
yet be able to furnish security for the division not only 
through its search for information but by its tactical em- 
ployment. It must also be organized so that it can form 
the framework for reinforcing elements from either 
within or without the division, such as truck-drawn artil- 
lery, motorized infantry, tanks, chemical warfare, engi- 
neers, mechanized cavalry units, or additional reconnais- 
sance detachments. To insure reconnaissance under all 
conditions, in all kinds of weather, over all types of ter- 
rain, day or night, it should contain both horse and 
mechanized elements. 

The distances that modern conditions will require it to 
cover and the combat that may be necessary to break 
through enemy countermeasures necessitates not only a 
high degree of mobility but weapons and strength not 
easily transported to great distances in a minimum of 
time without motors. On the other hand the motor ve- 
hicle cannot traverse closely wooded areas, filter through 
fields, cross streams with precipitous banks, keep going 
when out of fuel, swim rivers, or move with the secrecy 
of the horse (still our best self-propelled mount), so a 
horse element is necessary. This combination will fur- 
nish a squadron than can be used according to the terrain 
and circumstances, can perform all of the varied recon- 
naissance missions of the division, and guarantee that 
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some degree of reconnaissance can be furnished undér any 
and: all conditions. 

To obviate the necessity of making up special units, 
the organization should follow as closely as practicable 
those already existing in the horse or mechanized cavalry. 
In a division of approximately 15,000, the strength of the 
reconnaissance squadron should be about 600 to allow 
for the elements necessary to provide adequate recon- 
naissance and security. It is believed that it should con- 
sist of the following organizations: 

Squadron headquarters, 

Headquarters and service troop (motorized) divided 

into the following platoons: 

Headquarters and staff, 
Communications, 

Pioneer and demolition, 
Supply and transportation, 
Maintenance, 

One armored and scout car troop (mechanized), 

One machine gun troop (mechanized), 

One rifle troop (horse). 

To give strategic mobility to the horse element in 
situations where the division may be moved by motor, 
provision should be made for its movement by horse 
vans furnished by the division or higher transportation 
pool. The movement of horses by van is a common 
practice in this country. 

The squadron can be reinforced easily by motorized 
elements from within the division as the situation dic- 
tates. There is a question as to whether or not a truck 
drawn artillery battery should be a permanent part of the 
organization. It has been left out of the one recom- 
mended above as it is believed that the duties of the 
squadron will be primarily reconnaissance—and it will 
be reconnaissance on such a broad front that one truck- 
drawn battery would not be able to move from one part 
of the front to the other any faster than it can move as a 
reinforcing unit from one of the regiments of the di- 
vision. The addition of a battery also increases materially 
the proportion of reconnaissance personnel to the te- 
mainder of the division. For the same reason one horsed 
rifle troop has been recommended instead of a squadron. 
One troop is sufficient to cover the normal marching 
front of a division for close-in reconnaissance and furnish 
mounted squads for security detachments. Working as 
a unit, it can also be used to reconnoiter a particular area 
not accessible to the mechanized elements. It is believed 
that the armored car troop of the mechanized cavalry 
regiment should be modified for this squadron only to 
the extent of providing two platoons of scout cars and 


Dip A GREAT COMMANDER in battle ever think of rules of war any more than a man 
suddenly pitched overboard would think of rules of swimming? When the time 
for rules comes, it is too late for rales —Gatcn. 
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two platoons of armored cars, the armored cars to give 
mechanized elements of considerable fire power and pro 
tection while the lighter scout cars can be used on mis. 
sions where such equipment is less probable and fy 
purely scouting purposes. At the beginning of any war 
we will never have sufficient armored cars and we yi 
be lucky to get even one-platoon per squadron. But we 
can improvise scout cars from light commercial automo. 
biles and have them at once in any quantity. No cop. 
sideration was given to making the squadron completely 
mechanized by substituting a Y motorcycle troop for . 
horse troop. Motorcycles are largely restricted to roads 
with bridges and it is difficult to visualize just how “led 
motorcycles” are to be brought up for the next move after 
their riders have been engaged in a dismounted action, 

The organization of the squadron as outlined above 
takes advantage of our national resources in both horse 
and motors. It is believed that such a unit is a vital ne 
cessity in any modern division. As a matter of fact if we 
had to mobilize our divisions tomorrow for duty in this 
country any aggressive division commander would im- 
provise for himself a reconnaissance squadron, at leas 
the scout car elements and headquarters, regardless of 
whether or not the War Department has provided for it 
in the Tables of Organization. 

It is also believed that this unit should come from the 
Cavalry rather than from any other arm. In organization, 
the arm is not defined by i its means of combat or by it 
transportation; but by its missions. The missions of 
such a reconnaissance group are essentially Cavalry mis 
sions; and they are not confined solely to reconnaissance 
but include many security missions which have always 
been the function of the Cavalry. The Cavalry now has 
units of this type in existence which can be teadily in- 
corporated 1 in the infantry division. Such action will be 
in accord with the policy stated by the Secretary of War 
in his annual report for 1931 when he stated: ““The Cav- 
alry has been given the task of developing combat ve- 
hicles that will: enhance its power in réles of reconnals 
sance, counter-reconnaissance and similar oper 
tions.” 

Army Regulation 10-5 states: “The mission of the 
Cavalry i is to provide a mobile combat element which, 
in tactical or strategical cooperation with other arms, 
conducts such operations as require its essential char- 
acteristics.’ 

Our Infantry division lacks an organic reconnaissance 
element. Our Cavalry is trained for the mission. It has 
the necessary organization and equipment. Why not 
give it the job? 
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Status of Membership Drive 


LL three components of our Army have assisted in 
further 1 increasing Cavalry Association memberships 
during the past two months. 


A number of Cavalry officers of the Regular Army 
have recently enrolled and we hope to be able to report 
in our next number a membership of one hundred per 
cent for several Regular Cavalry regiments. 


As predicted in the November-December number, the 
National Guard now boasts one hundred per cent mem- 
bership for nine regiments. The 106th Cavalry, Michi- 
gan National Guard was the ninth. Major James G. 
Monihan, Cavalry, the Regular Army instructor, re- 
ported during the holidays that he and Colonel Harold 
T. Weber, the regimental commander, had enrolled 
every officer of the regiment. 

While many Reserve officers have recently enrolled, 
the most effective membership drive in this component 
appears to be under way in the 156th Cavalry Brigade. 
Lieutenant Colonel Edwin O’Connor, Cavalry, has for- 
warded sixteen memberships since the beginning of the 
year, and his campaign promises further results. 

The annual report of the Association shows an increase 
of sor members during the last eight months of 1935. 
Sice December 31st this increase has jumped to nearly 
600. 
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5th Cavalry Leadership Test 
: oe article concerning the 5th Cavalry Leadership 


Test for Small Units appearing in this number 1s 
most instructive and interesting. Each phase of the test 
iscovered in considerable detail and in such a manner as 
to present a complete picture of the activities of the com- 
peting platoons. The story should prove of value to other 
regiments who will be required to give similar tests in 
the future. Certainly every Cavalry lieutenant and cap- 
tain should read it, but we would not limit our suggestion 
to troop officers. Other officers will also find it worth 
reading. 

“i - i 


A Notebook for Umpires 
1)° not pass up the Cavalry School Digest of Infor- 


mation article on a Notebook for Umpires. At first 
glance one might gain the 1 impression that the value of 
this article is limited to giving a description of the note- 
book. But it goes further. In instructing the umpire as 
to the i items he should check, much valuable information 


is given the Cavalry officer who may be checked. 


AEFETEEET FER 


Encomiums for the Journal 


Kind words of praise received from some of our readers 
are quoted in the following excerpts from recent mail: 


“Just received last issue of JouRNAL. Best I’ve ever 
seen. Congratulations on a very fine number.” 
—Major Herbert A. Myers, 


Cavalry, Chicago, Illinois. 


“T was delighted to note the inclusion of the Cavalry 
School Digest of Information in your Novembet-Decem- 
ber issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. This is a great im- 
provement and I am sure will receive a hearty response.” 


—Lieutenant Colonel Edwin O’Connor, Cavalry, San Antonio, 
Texas. 


“T thought that the last number of the JouRNAL was 


excellent.” 


—Colonel Robert C. Richardson, 5th Fort Clark, 


Texas. 
“Your last issue just received and i it is certainly a great 
improvement. You deserve 100° subscriptions all 


around.” 
—Major James G. 


Cavalry, 


Monihan, Cavalry, Detroit, Michigan. 
% lations! TI ior 1 
ongratu ations: 1¢€ JOURNAL 1S superior in every 


respect. = 


—Major Burton C. Andrus, 1st Cavalry (Mechanized), Fort 
Knox, Kentucky. 


“The November-December number was alone well 
worth the entire year’s dues.” 

—Captain John W. Wofford, 10th Cavalry, U.S.M.A., West 

Point, New York. 


q q ¥ 


About Machine Guns 


F you are interested in machine guns, you cannot af- 
ford to miss reading the next number of the CAVALRY 
JournaL. Their employment under various situations 


will be thoroughly discussed. 
Ca > A gv 


Fly in the Ointment 


(INFANTRY JoURNAL, January-February, 1936) 


N “The Infantry” section of this issue we acclaim the 

acquisition of our fourth 100°/, National Guard regi- 
ment, the 124th Infantry (Florida). Two months ago 
we should have considered four 100°/, National Guard 
regiments a good score to date, but meanwhile, our 
deadly rivals, the Coast Artillery Journal and the Cavalry 
Journal, have beaten us at our own game. The former, 
in its forthcoming issue, will announce five and the latter 
already boasts eight, and claims to have the ninth in 
the bag. With many more National Guard regiments 
than either the Cavalry or the Coast Artillery, we are 
trailing both. This, gentlemen, is a hell of a note. 
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Fall Hunter Trials and Race Meeting, 
The Cavalry School 


By Captain Epwin M. Burnett, gth Cavalry 


HIS annual fixture of The Cavalry School Hunt— 

the Hunter Trials and Race Meeting—was held, as 
usual, on the excellent Riverside Course, the layout with 
hunter, timber and flat courses all perfectly visible to the 
spectators. Unfortunately, the weather was impossible 
the first day and an impromptu jumping class, indoors, 
was inserted in the program. The card of trials and 
timber races was consolidated and held on Sunday, De- 
cember 1st. The challenge flat race was made an event 


of the day, for the afternoon of December 4th. 


Of special interest, of course, were the hunter trials, 
and the task of making awards to such a fine showing of 
serviceable hunters was not easy, for Colonel Thomas F. 
Van Natta, Jr., Cavalry (Retired), Lieutenant Colonel 
N. Butler Briscoe, roth Cavalry, and Lieutenant Colonel 
William M. Grimes, Cavalry, stewards and hunter 
judges. 

The indoor j jumping was a handicap sweepstake, fifty- 
seven entries competing. With a perfect performance in 
the event and the jump off, Podborski, an Army Horse 
Show Team entry, ridden by Captain Milo H. Matte- 
son, gth Cavalry, won the blue. 

The second day of the meeting the weather was clear 
and cold; however, the footing was not of the best, heavy 
in places, slippery in others. 

It was certainly no easy task, in the Individual Hunter 
Trials, for the judges to place the Army Horse Show 
Team’s Scamps Boy, ridden by Captain Matteson and 
Mrs. J. K. Waters’ Fox, ridden by Mrs. Waters. They 
were obviously stymied in their decision and after great 
deliberation awarded the blue to Scamps Boy with Fox 
in second, Captain Matteson thus riding the first double. 

The second event, the Novice Hunt Cup Point to 
Point Steeplechase, was a race for new entries into the 
ranks of the steeplechase horses at the Cavalry School 
and brought out five starters. It is interesting to note that 
four of the five starters, Danivee, Dark Dan, Broncho 
Dan and Dan Bab were by the steeplechase sire Dan IV. 
Golden Ingot was by Golden Guinea. These horses had 
had their remount training at The Cavalry School, had 
marched with packed endilie. borne arms, were schooled 
and could jump. They put up a corking race, the five 
running head and head into the Liverpool four fences 
from the finish. When they reached the judges, Dark 
Dan was in front by three lengths, with Golden Ingot 
second and Danivee third. 


The Hunter Trials, Teams of Three, 


a keen test of 





dispositions and manners, was an interesting performance, 
There were a couple of tumbles and a few refusals, but 
for the most part the jumping was perfect. Crescent, 
owned by rst Lieutenant Franklin F. Wing, Jr., Fitz Kay 
and Goldseeker from the Advanced Equitation Clas 
gave a beautiful performance to win the blue in this 
class. 

The Fall Hunt Cup, a timber race, the last of the 
program, was one of the best of the day. Five faced the 
starter, including Sparker, Sally Gun and Frills, the three 
Cavalry School favorites; Burnt and Kanaka. They 
started out, Kanaka falling at the first jump, with Sally 
Gun in front, Sparker second, Frills and Burnt trailing— 
and when they reached the finish Sparker was on top, 
Captain Paul C, Febiger driving him to a three-length 
win over Sally Gun with Frills third. 

“Slipaway’s Challenge” was accepted the following 
Wednesday. Slipaway, an unknown horse owned by 
Major Alexander G. Olsen, 13th Cavalry, challenged the 
post to a flat race over a distance of one and one-half 
miles, Major Olsen donating the trophy. Dark Dan, 
Captain Harvie R. Ellis, V. C., riding the second double 
of the meeting, won an enidlncs race, beating Slipaway 
and four others. 

The meeting was enjoyable, interesting and colorful. 
The quality of entries, the number, and the manner of 
going were particularly gratifying. Entries were varied— 
private mounts, hunters from the Army Horse Show 
Team, mounts used for instruction at The Cavalry 
School, and hunters from the cavalry and artillery troops 
garrisoned at Fort Riley. In spite of generally heavy and 
slippery footing, the showing on the flat and over dift- 
cult obstacles was complimentary to both riders and thet 
mounts. 

Following are the results: 


INFORMAL Hanpicap SWEEPSTAKE 


Obstacles to be: Class A 3/8”; Class B 4’; Class Ca'4". 
1st. Captain Milo H. Matteson on Podhborski. 

2nd. 1st Lieutenant Loren F. Cole on Craig. 

3rd. rst Lieutenant Scott M. Sanford on Lame Deer. 


INDIVIDUAL HUNTER TRIALS 


For four-year-olds and upwards to be ridden by officers 
of the United States Army, members of their families ot 
members of a recognized hunt; about two miles ovet 
timber, ditches and combinations thereof; to be judged 
on performance over fences, manner and way of going. 

1st. Captain Matteson on Scamps Boy. 

2nd. Mrs. J. K. Waters on Fox. 

3rd. 1st Lieutenant Chandler P. Robbins, Jr., on Plow 


Boy. 
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qth. 1st Lieutenant Hamilton H. Howze on Fitz Kay. 


HuNTER TRIALS—-TEAMS OF THREE 


For four-year-olds and upwards, to be ridden by officers 
of the United States Army, members of their families or 
— of a recognized hunt. About two miles over 
timber, ditches and combinations thereof. To be judged 
on performance over fences and manner and way of go- 
ing. Teams to ride in column, and twice, by the leader 
coming to a walk, change the lead. 


ist Lieutenant Franklin F. Wing, Jr. on Crescent. 
ist. rst Lieutenant Hamilton H. Howze on Fitz Kay. 
1st Lieutenant Robert W. Porter, Jr., on Goldseeker. 


1st Lieutenant Wm. H. S. Wright on Craig. 
and, rst Lieutenant John R. Pugh on Furrier. 
rst Lieutenant James C. Blanning on Speedway. 


Brigadier General Guy V. Henry on Gray Falcon. 
3rd. rst Lieutenant Chandler P. Robbins, Jr., on Plow 
Boy. 
st Lieutenant Charles B. McClellan on Blue Jacket. 
1st Lieutenant Salvador on Kay Boy. 
4th. rst Lieutenant Wm. E. Candler on Turnip. 
1st Lieutenant James B. Corbett on Head On. 


Tue Fatt Hunt Cup Point to Point STEEPLECHASE 


For four-year-olds and upwards, to be ridden by officers 
of the United States Army or members of a recognized 
hunt, catch weights, about two and one-half miles over 
timber, ditches and combinations thereof. 

ist. Captain Paul C. Febiger on Sparker. 

and. Captain Harvie R. Ellis on Sally Gun. 

3rd. Captain Edwin M. Burnett on Frills. 


Tue Novice Hunt Cup Point to Point STEEPLECHASE 


For green steeplechasers, four-year-olds and upwards 
that have been in training since summer, to be ridden by 
officers of the United States Army, catch weights, about 
two and one-quarter miles over timber, ditches and 


. combinations thereof. 


ist. Captain Harvie R. Ellis on Dark Dan. 


and. rst Lieutenant Edwin H. J. Carns on Golden 
Ingot. 


3td. rst Lieutenant Wm. W. Culp on Danivee. 


“SLIPAWAY S CHALLENGE” 


For all horses on the post of Fort Riley, except Propus. 
Catch weights, about one and one-half miles on the flat. 

ist. Captain Harvie R. Ellis on Dark Dan. 

2nd. 1st Lieutenant Charles B. McClellan on Golden 
Ingot. 
3rd. Captain Edwin M. Burnett on Five Honors. 
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West Point’s Informal Mid-Winter Horse Show 


By Captain Franx DeK. Huyier, Cavalry-Reserve 


N Sunday afternoon, January 26th, the officers of 

the garrison at West Point held their annual mid- 
winter horse show, playing host to the officers of the 
102d Cavalry (Essex Troop) New Jersey National 
Guard, the 61st Cavalry Division, of New York City, 
and the members of the New York City Police Depart- 
ment’s horse show team. Despite the cold wave which 
seems to hound the show year after year, the balcony of 
the huge riding hall was crammed to capacity during the 
show which was held for the benefit of the local Army 
Relief Society. , 

The main event of the six classes which made up the 
program was the Military Team Championship, which 
was judged over a course of 12 fences, some of which 
were being tried out with a view of using them at the 
big outdoor show to be held during the first week of 
June. Five teams entered the event, two from West 
Point, and the three visiting teams. On the first round, 
the West Point Team, composed of Captain Andrew A. 
Frierson on Round Up, Captain Arthur K. Hammond 
on Hickory and Captain John W. Wofford riding Tarvia 
was tied at 8 faults with the New York Police Depart- 
ment (Sergeant James Gannon and Patrolmen Walter 
McNiell and Harry McDermott) and the 61st Cavalry 
Division, composed of Lieutenant J. W. Morris, Lieu- 
tenant Chase Donaldson and Captain Frank DeK. Huy- 
ler. Another jump-off resulted, with the West Point 
team getting its stride to win with a clean performance, 
while the other two teams again tied with 8 faults apiece. 
This time, the Police came through to take ‘2d with 
another 8 fault score. West Point’s second team was 4th 
with 11 faults. This team was composed of Captain 
Clarence C. Clendenen and First Lieutenants Wm. H. 
Greear and Theodore S. Riggs. 

The show opened with a jumping class for the officers 
and ladies of the post. Fifteen competed over a course of 
jumps which were somewhat lower than those used in 
the championship events. First Lieutenant O’Niell K. 
Kane was the winner, making a clean performance on 
his mare Madam X. A jump-off was required to place 
the other ribbons, 2d being taken by Mrs. Clarence K. 
Darling, with Princess. The yellow ribbon was awarded 
to Lieutenant Greear riding Honey Bee, while 4th place 
went to Pan Castle, owned and ridden by Mrs. Clarence 
C. Clendenen. 

The Individual Military Jumping Championship was 
strongly contested. Twenty-one horses entered, but, 
after the first round, the field had narrowed down to 
three, Round Up, ridden by Captain Frierson, Tarvia, 
with Captain Wofford up, and Patrolman McNiell, of 
the New York Police on Barry. All three had clean per- 
formances. After a consultation, the judges designated 
6 of the fences to be raised and re-jumped. Both Round 
Up and Tarvia again went clean, while Barry dropped 


into 3d position. Once again the fences were raised and 
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the two army horses reéntered the ring to fight it out. 
Captain Wofford was the first to jump, and Tarvia fin- 
ished with a score of 8 faults. Then Round Up, with 
Captain Frierson giving him one of the best rides the 
writer has ever seen, proceeded to make his 3d consecu- 
tive perfect performance of the afternoon to win the 
championship title. Corporal Ralph Stoddard, of the 
Essex Troop, finished 4th, riding John A. 

No less than 22 youngsters competed in the horseman- 
ship event held in the middle of the afternoon. Pupils 
of Mrs. John B. Thompson, wife of Major John B. 


Thompson, the children presented quite a problem for 


Lieutenant Colonel Herbert H. Frost, who was called | 


upon to judge. He disposed of the class in short order, 
however, pinning the blue on Master Tommy McCun- 
niff. Miss Sally Anderson, was 2d, and Bobette Hayden 
3d. Mrs. Thompson has done a grand job instructing 
these youngsters, and can be justly proud of the manner 
in which they conducted themselves. 

Two cadet events rounded out the afternoon. The 
jumping class found all of the familiar old jumpers once 
again jumping the same old fences, but with a new set 
of riders. Baker, ridden by Cadet Dickson, won the blue, 
Cadet Shea put Campbell in 2d place, while Cadets 
Whitehead and Hartman were 3d and 4th on Arnold 
and Juliette. 

The polo pony scurry was won by the likely little 
pony Sharnette ridden by Cadet Estes. This little mare 
proved herself very handy indeed, bending back and 
forth between the stakes. Cadet McElroy took 2d place 
with Norman, and Joker and Dean, ridden by Cadets 
Wilson and Hines, placed 3d and 4th. 

The show will go down as the most successful of the 
mid-winter features, and a forerunner of the event next 
June. 
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The 12th Annual Newark Military Horse Show 
By Captain Frank DeK. Huy ter, Cavalry-Reserve 


ese 102d Cavalry, New Jersey National Guard, held 
its annual military horse show at its armory in New- 
ark, on Saturday evening, December 14th. 

Sponsored as usual by Troop F, the show attracted 
many outside entrants in addition to the members of the 
regiment. Eight classes were judged, including a mili- 
tary team championship event, and an individual mili- 
tary championship, open to those who also competed in 
the team event. 

In addition to the Essex Troop (102d Cavalry) the 
teams showing included the 61st Cavalry Division, of 
New York, the New York City Mounted Police and 2 
teams of officers from the United States Military Acade- 
my at West Point. 

West Point had things pretty much their own way in 
both classes. First Lieutenant Wm. H. Greear won the 
individual trophy on Major John B. Thompson’s good 
mare Lady Biff, with a total score of 4 faults. The Re- 


Januar y-February 


serve Champion was the Essex Troop Horse Show 
Team’s John A., ridden by Corporal Ralph Stoddard, 


Twenty-one horses competed in the event. 
The Team event found West Point once again on top, 


the winning horses being Lady Biff, Round Up, ridden 
by Captain Andrew A. Frierson and Hickory, ridden by 
Captain Arthur K. Hammond. Second place was award. 
ed to the 61st Cavalry Division team, composed of Lieu. 
tenants John W. Mortis on Suntan, George Mortimer 
Van Alecanti Kaufmann on Dandora, and Chase Donald. 
son, riding Marse Henry. The Essex Troop Team was 
3d, while The New York Police, competing in their 
second horse show since the team was formed, displaced 
West Point's 2d team for 4th position. 

A number of good entries came out for the Officer's 
Charger class, in which the horses were required to both 
school and jump. The winner was the Essex Troo 
Horse Show Team’s fine bay gelding Deacon Butler, 
which put up a really excellent performance to win. He 
has improved even since he placed 2d at The Nationa 
Horse Show, to the Dutch Army Team’s charger God- 
dard. As always, Lieutenant Paul Burke had the mount, 
Deacon Butler was formerly owned by Major Roye P. 
Gerfen, Cavalry. Second to Deacon Butler at Newatk 
was the West Point Horse Show team’s bay Tarvia, rid- 
den by Captain John W. Wofford. The writer’s chestnut 
mare Monday's Child was 3d and the West Point Horse 
Show Team’s Bones, 4th. 

Great work is being done by the members of the Essex 
Troop in developing junior riders. A Junior Essex Troop 
has been in existence for some time, with regular weekly 
drills. The performance of these youngsters in the horse- 
manship class which opened the show was highly credit- 
able. Corporal Albert Bingham was the winner with 1st 
Lieutenant Jack Ballenger, 2d, Corporal Robert Ballenger, 
3d, and Private Allen Brewer, Jr., 4th. 

The show was rounded out by a class for enlisted men 
of The Essex Troop, which attracted: no less than 28 en- 
tries, many of them excellent riders. The winner was 
Sergeant E. Sharp, of Troop F. This organization also 
took 2d and 3d places, the winners being Corporal A. 
Castellano and Corporal C. Harvey. Corporal E. Gib- 
bons, of the Machine Gun Troop, was 4th. 

The judges were Majors Chester E. Davis and Cates 
by ap C. Jones, both of Governor's Island. 
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Horse Activities at Quantico 


bis Marine Corps Riding and Polo Association 
Horse Show, sponsored by The Commanding Gen- 


eral, Major General Chas. H. Lyman, U.S.M.C., will 
be held at Marine Barracks, Quantico, Virginia, on the 
4th and sth of April. 

An outside jumping course has recently been con 
structed, in the Ship Yard area, consisting of the follow- 
ing jumps; post and rail, in and out, bank, hog back, 
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cord WOOK, oil drum, sheep gate, triple bar, stone wall, 
bush and others. 

Equitat: ion classes have been in progress since Novem- 
ber Ist, 1935, and will continue until after the horse 


Mary 


Show 
ldard, 










dd tow. Twenty children, fifteen ladies and twenty-five 
en by gficers are enrolled in the different classes. The attend- 
ward. | ace and progress of the classes has been very satisfactory. 
Lieu. | The jumping team has attended two horse shows and 
timer J won two first places, two second places and one third 
nald- €. 

1 was f The following classes will be held this year: children’s 
their horsemanship class, ladies’ horsemanship class, children’s 





laced 


jamping class, ladies’ jumping class, two polo pony 
dasses, officers’ jumping and horsemanship class, open 







ficer’s jumping class. 

both f [n addition to the above, the following non-equestrian 
roop 

utler, t 
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ional 
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: Walter S. Grant each made short talks concerning the 
war! 


modern employment of Cavalry. 






d On motion, duly carried, the thanks of the Association 
stnut b £ el 
were extended to the following outgoing members of the 
lorse 





Executive Council for their assistance in steering the af- 
furs of the Association during the past year: 


Brigadier General Dudley J. Hard, 54th Cavalry Brigade. 






‘SSeX 







Toop Colonel George Grunert, Cavalry. 

ekly Colonel Robert C. Richardson, Jr., 5th Civaiey. 
: Colonel Charles L. Scott, Cavalry. 

Ofse- Colonel George H. Cherrington, 308th Cavalry. 

edit- Lieutenant Colonel Jack W. Heard, Cavalry. 





Major Geary F. Eppley, 306th Cavalry. 
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get, 





On motion, duly carried, the Association extended its 
ppreciation to the Secretary-Treasurer-Editor for his ef- 
forts and work in behalf of the Association during the 
pst eight months. 










Minutes of Annual Meeting of the United States Cavalry Association 
(Continued from page 49) 
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events will be conducted in which the companies, bat- 
teries, and detachments may participate: best turned out 
rile squad, best turned out artillery section, best turned 
out machine gun or howitzer squad, packing competition 
and best turned out motor transportation. 

Flag hunts are held once each month, the last one being 
on February 2d. This hunt was won by Major Candler 
A. Wilkinson, Cavalry, and Mrs. Jessie Whaley. Second 
place was awarded to Mr. Robert Armstead and Miss 
Esther Allen. 


(Eprtor’s Note: Upon the request of the Commandant of the 
United States Marine Corps, Major Candler A. Wilkinson, Cav- 
alry, was detailed last fall as liaison officer at the Marine Corps 
School, Quantico, Virginia. His classes in equitation and polo 
are well attended and much enthusiasm has been displayed. 

It will be well for polo teams in the East to keep their eyes 
on the Marine Corps polo team now being developed under Major 
Wilkinson who is well known throughout the service as being one 
of our outstanding polo players.) 
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It was unanimously voted that the deep sympathy of 
the members of the Association be conveyed to Mrs. 
Herbert B. Crosby in the death of her husband, General 
Herbert B. Crosby, a former Chief of Cavalry and a 
former president of the Association. 

It was decided to resume informal meetings of Assoct- 
ation members residing in the vicinity of Washington 
with a view to keeping in touch with the most recent 
developments of our arm and giving local members an 
opportunity to exchange ideas on professional subjects. 

There being no further business, the meeting ad- 
journed at 9:30 P.M. 


Cuas. S. MILcer, 
Captain, Cavalry, 


Secretary. 













Experimental Harness for the 
Convertible Trailer . 


By Mayor Joun A. HETTINGER, 13TH CAVALRY 


Background and reasons leading to the adoption of this vehicle. 


First. The old high-wheeled, narrow-tread light wagon was a horse killer for a team of two animals, particularly on th 
sand along the Mexican Border. Experiments of the 1st Cavalry Division showed a pneumatic-tired wagon to be much mon 
effective in sand and on good roads. A 


Second. If a Cavalry regiment has to cut loose from all of its wheeled transportation in operating over mountain trails » 
elsewhere and depend entirely on pack animals, the combat and field train then left behind would consist of two elements 
light wagons capable of moving four or five miles per hour if animal-drawn, and trucks good for 25 to 40 miles per how, 
Under this condition these trains would be exceedingly hard to handle and keep together unless the light wagon could 
towed behind trucks. This was considered an important feature and, in a situation like this, the horses on the new trailer-type 
wagon would be used in pack and go with the regiment and the light wagon trailer type would be attached to trucks and sent 
rapidly to the rear. Also, when operated as a trailer, the light wagons could rejoin the regiment more rapidly and more ce. 
tainly when left many miles to the rear. 


Third. Our 1%-ton trucks have very limited capacity for hauling bulky loads such as hay to be purchased locally and de. 
livered at picket lines or bivouacs. The trailer-type wagon could be used behind trucks in work of this nature and operated 
over greater distances and much more rapidly than horse-drawn vehicles. 


Fourth. In many instances on good roads the trailer-type wagon could be sent back to railheads behind trucks and thu 
increase by 1 ton the load delivered by each truck. 


Fifth. All experiments with old light wagons and new trailer-type wagons show conclusively that if these wagons a 
going to keep up with mounted men in ranks they must have a team of four animals. Four horses are therefore provided 
for all light wagons in animal requirements in peace and war. It was not intended to have these horses carry a pack while 
in draft. 


Sixth. In any two articles of equipment of different design we usually find certain advantages or disadvantages of one ove 
the other. The trailer-type wagon is certainly not as effective in the mud as the old high-wheeled light wagon, nor has it th 
necessary clearance to negotiate trails or to move across country as well as the spring wagon. However, it is more effective in 
sand, is easier in draft on good roads, and capable of far-reaching and rapid use behind trucks on many occasions, all of which 
add to Cavalry mobility and are advantages over the old light wagon. 


CHARLES L. Scott, 
Colonel, Cavalry. 









1- The Springfield combination trailer and wagon was 
issued to the 13th Cavalry early in June, 1935. Seven of 
these trailers replaced the light wagons then in use an 
were promptly put in shape to accompany the regiment 
on the spring maneuvers of the Cavalry School. Un- 
fortunately for the experimental harness we wished to 
test, these maneuvers were called off due to the Kansas 
floods that disrupted all of the School’s plans. From in- 
formation already received concerning these vehicles, it 
appeared that the following contemplated use of them 
was expected: 

First: As motor trailers. The horses under unloaded 
pack saddles and the harness either in the trailer or the 
truck towing it. 

Second: As a wagon. The horses in draft and the 
pack saddles either on the truck or the trailer as ap- 
peared to be most advantageous at the time. 

2. At the first inspection of these new trailers it was 
noted that there was little hope of successfully carrying 
the bulky load of four pack saddles in the trailers and 


have room enough left to transport the bulk or weight 


of the proposed pay load of 2,000 pounds as prescribed in 
the advance information furnished relative these trailers 
In order to eliminate the bulky load of the pack saddles 
from the trailer and at the same time keep the horses, 
saddles and trailers as advantageously placed as possible 
in the marching coluin at all times, the following de 
scribed harness was assembled. It was hoped that catty 
ing the 60-pound unloadzd Phillips Pack Saddle on each 
horse as a part of his harness, as do the artillery teams 
with the McClellan Saddle, would solve the sever 
problems of having all of this equipment together whet 
needed and still not overload the trailer either in bulk o 
weight or both. The size and build of the pack saddle i 
not well adapted to use with harness having neck collats 
hames and tugs such as was used on the escort and light 
wagons. To overcome this difficulty, four-sets of artillery 
harness were borrowed from the 14th Field Artillery and 
the breast collars from that harness put into our assembly. 
After many trials of various parts of several kinds of 
harness, the assembly as described below was s 
upon. 
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3. Description of the Convertible Trailer Hitch: (5) Trace Hold-Up Straps. A strap attached to 


a. Trailer as issued, unchanged. Experiment was the center bottom bar staple (pack saddle) on both 
made with a shortened pole but this was found un- sides. 
satisfactory due to its placing the “wheelers” too close e. Equipment of “Lead Team.” (Described for 
to the single trees. one.) 
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b. Horses—four in number. 
c. Equipment common to all four horses: 

(1) Bridle & Reins—Wagon, Q.M. 

2) Collar—Attillery Breast. 

(3) Saddle—Phillips Pack, stripped. 

(4) Ring Reins—3- -inch rings were strapped on 
both sides of the forward saddle arch for the reins to 
pass through. 

(5) Collar Holding Strap—A strap was run from 
the ring on the zinc collar (part of the Artillery 
Breast Collar) to center of saddle arch. 

d. Equipment of “Wheelers.” (Described for one.) 

(1) Breeching—Phillips Pack. The body piece 
was made 6 inches longer by splicing a3 -inch piece 
at the end on each side where it joins the stay piece. 
The lower forward corner of the stay piece, on both 
sides, was split and a 3-inch ring inserted as an at- 
tachment for quarter straps to the pole strap under 
the belly. (See Par. e. (3) below.) 

(2) Pole Strap and Quarter Straps, Artillery. The 
pole strap was modified only by cutting down the 
size of the ring guard under horse’s chest: this ring 
guard, as used by the artillery, is rather large and 
tubs against the horse’s inner fore leg. To further 
prevent the pole strap from rubbing, it should be 
long and attached to the pole ring on the opposite 
side of the pole from the horse to which it attaches; 
in addition, the inner quarter strap should be well 
shortened in respect to the outer one. 

(3) Neck Yoke Strap, Artillery, unchanged. This 
attaches to the pole chains. 

(4) Traces. Artillery wheel traces without the 
artillery trace Springs. 
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(1) Breeching. Phillips Pack, unchanged. 

(2) Traces. ‘Ardley lead traces lengthened by 
changing the chain at the ends to a 1o-inch length 
connecting to the breast collar trace rings on the 

ee ” This is necessary to prevent a ‘lead- 


” from striking the pole 1 in turning. 


6 Trace Hold-Up Straps. A strap attached to 
the holding strap ring on the stay piece of the 
breeching on both sides. (See d. (1 1) above.) 

(4) Check Rein Adjustment. The inner check 
reins of the lead team should be long in order to 
spread the team and prevent knocking together of 
the packs. This knocking together has been found, 
in practice, to be sufficient to release the cinching 
device on the pack of the off lead horse. 


CONCLUSIONS 


4. Several short tests were given this harness with 
comparatively light loads on the Fort Riley poundesssy 
However, it was during the regiment's fall march, 
September, to Hutchinson, Kansas, and return, a dies 
of 258 miles, that a fair road test was made. From the 
reports of this test the following conclusions concerning 
the suitability of this harness were reached: 

a. Due to the need for carrying the empty pack 
saddle to complete the convertible characteristics of 
this vehicle, there is a distinct necessity for a usable 
harness that will allow these saddles to be carried on 
the horse when in draft. 

b. This method of carrying these pack saddles does 
not injure the horse or materially lessen his efficiency 
as a draft animal. 

c. The driver, from the low seat in the bows of the 
trailer, has little or no control over the lead team and 
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cannot keep them properly in draft. (The seat was 
raised several inches to compensate for this defect and 
adjustments made in the reins to facilitate control from 
the driver's seat. The front bows, however, still inter- 
fered with any use of the whip in keeping the leaders 
in draft. ) 

d. The tongue issued with this trailer whips from 
side to side very badly in rough going with the play of 
the fifth wheel. (See 5 below.) 

e. A pair of double-trees for the lead team isessential, 
to control the whip of the pole and save the hocks of 
the lead team. The “hook-up” with the artillery traces 
and toggles does not produce the best draft. It may be 
necessary to use a pole-yoke in the place of the pole 
chains to finally overcome this “pole whip.” 

f- The horses designed for use in draft on this 
vehicle must be of excellent type and strength and be 
well trained as a four-line team of wagon horses if the 
horse-drawn feature of this convertible trailer is to be 
utilized. 


5. The doubletrees or spreaders for the lead team have 
been tried since the Hutchinson march and do control the 
“whip” of the tongue quite satisfactorily so far as can be 
seen from short tests over rough ground on the reserva- 
tion. The lead horses stay in draft much better with this 
addition than with the artillery trace and toggle “hook- 
up” used previously. 

It is believed that these spreaders have solved the prob- 
lem of the “tongue whip” and that the neck yoke will 
not have to be added. 

6. The fundamental idea behind a vehicle of the con- 
vertible type for the Cavalry combat trains appears to be 
that the motor habitually will pull such a vehicle up to 
the time when the situation demands that it be horse- 
drawn. To carry this idea further, it also appears thac in 
many situations this trailer, as a horse-drawn vehicle, will 
have to be abandoned and the horses with as much of the 
trailer’s load as it is possible to carry in pack, will of 
necessity, have to be pushed on to the front. In meeting 
these situations it is most important that all the com- 
ponent parts of this convertible piece of combat trans- 
portation be available in their proper places under all cir- 
cumstances. This fact makes the inclusion of the pack 
saddle in the harness assembly for the trailer seem most 
essential. 

7. From the standpoint of a horse-drawn vehicle this 
trailer has two features that hamper the driver badly in 
handling his team. The seat is too low and is pitched to 
the rear in such a way that the lead team cannot properly 
be handled from it. Also this makes the lead team reins 
hang so low that they are continually being caught in 
the wheel team’s harness. Again, the front bow of the 
trailer is placed so far to the front that the driver cannot 
possibly use a whip, the only means at his disposal for 
keeping his lead team in the collar. These modifications 
are simple and can be made easily. The necessity for 
them is quite obvious. 
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During the Hutchinson march much heavy mud wy 
encountered. This mud tended to “ball up” badly on th 
wheels of this trailer, around the brake mechanism on 
the rear wheels and between the wheels and the ledge on 
the side of the body. This trouble was not encountered 
of course, when the trailer was on surface roads. As, 
motor-drawn vehicle this trailer has so far operated in; 
fairly satisfactory manner, but in conditions of mud, th 
greater power of the motors pulled it through in spite 
of the clogging of the wheels and spaces mentioned 
something the horses were unable to do. The trucks haf 
to be sent to the relief of the horses in cases of heavy 
mud. 

It is fully realized that 6 months’ actual service anj 
one march of 258 miles under peace conditions is not; 
real test of any harness assembly or piece of transporte 
tion. 

No attempt is made to evaluate either. This artice 
has endeavored to show only the method used by the 
13th Cavalry to operate this trailer in its convertible rok 
together with the difficulties so far encountered. 


fi A 7 


COMMENT BY COLONEL CHARLES F, 
MARTIN, COMMANDING 13th CAVALRY 


1. The report by Major Hettinger is concerned pr- 
marily with the solution of the problems of finding: 
suitable harness for the convertible trailer, and, as stated 


by him, our experience has not been sufficient to justify 


definite conclusions as to the harness or final conclusions 
as to the merits or defects of the vehicle. However, the 
following conclusions based on our experience do seem 
warranted at this time: 

a. The trailer should normally be towed by a motor 
vehicle, and animal-drawn only under special circum 
stances in which the motors will not be available o 
practicable. Otherwise, it will not keep up with the 
regiment on long matches or on unfavorable terrain 
conditions. : 

b. When animal-drawn under conditions involving 
considerable distance or heavy pulling, four animals 
are necessary. 

c. The packs and harness should normally be carried 
by the draught animals assigned to the vehicle no 
only to facilitate prompt transition in traction, but ® 
conserve the cargo space of the vehicle which 1s sorely 
needed for other purposes. 

d. The harness required must be adapted along tht 
lines indicated or other more desirable lines, and the 
approved type provided units using the trailer. 
2. Moreover, the following considerations seem apf 

cable to a decision as to the continued use of the traile 
in combat units like the regiment: 

a. The regimental trains should be flexible and # 
similar as practicable in roadability and mobility 
they are to move in the same column or at si 

(Continued on page 66) 
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WITH PERSHING IN MEXICO. By Colonel H. A. 
Toulmin, Jr., 329th Infantry, 83rd Division. Illus- 
rated. The Military Service Publishing Company, 
Harrisburg, Pa., 1935. 142 pages. $2.00. 


Reviewed by Major William C. Chase, gth Cavalry. 


This is a brief general description of the Punitive Ex- 
pedition of 1916 written primarily for the civilian com- 
ponents of our army. It is based on reliable source ma- 
tial, and is interesting and instructive throughout. A 
bibliography is included which should be of value to any- 
me making a more thorough and more detailed research 
dfthis subject. A general map of the theater of operations 
sreproduced on the inside front and back covers. Sketches 
ofthe more important battles are included in their proper 
places. This book is easy to read. It is a frank estimate 
bya thinking reserve officer of modern horse cavalry in 
thisera of motorization and mechanization. 

Colonel Toulmin, the author, has had a wide and varied 
perience in our army. He served during the war as a 
leutenant colonel of air corps. He was on duty as Chief 
ofthe Coordination Staff of the Air Corps, A-E.F. He 
received the award of the Distinguished Service Medal. 
Since the war Colonel Toulmin has commanded reserve 
eigineer and infantry regiments. 

There is a foreword by Major General Benson W. 
Hough, 37th Division, Ohio National Guard, in which 
the question of the motorization and mechanization of 
our armed forces is introduced. . 

Colonel Toulmin states that the purpose of the book 
8 “to popularize the principal guardian of our constitu- 
tonal government—the Regular Army.” Another object 
isthe training of the civilian components of our army by 
offering this as a study of a past campaign. 

A résumé of the delicate political situation as of March 
§, 1916, is given. Mr. Newton D. Baker had just as- 
sumed the office of Secretary of War. The World War 
was in full swing in Europe. This country was eminent- 
ly unprepared. Mexico was torn by revolution. Japan 
was threatening in the Far East. Germany wanted the 
United States to go to war with Mexico and thus be 
unable to help the Allies in Europe. The author con- 
dudes that our government acted shrewdly by order- 
ing General Pershing to relieve the attacks on our border 
without committing our nation to a major war. General 
Pershing, although he did not capture Villa in person, 
did accomplish his very difficult mission. 

The terrain of the theater of operations is studied and 
inalyzed. It was and still is very difficult, with little water, 
{&tremes of temperature, no roads, only a few railroads, 
and very little in the way of food and forage for rapidly 


advancing cavalry columns. Horse cavalry columns were 


able to operate in it, however, in spite of all obstacles. In 
addition, the regular Mexican troops in the area were 
hostile in fact, although supposed to be friendly officially. 
In fact the only real battles of the campaign: Carrizal, 
Parral, and Ojos Azules, were fought, not with Villa, but 
with the ostensibly friendly Mexican troops. Mexico 
would not even allow our troops to use the then excellent 
railway lines in the theater. 

Excellent tactical descriptions of the Columbus raid, 
the action of the 13th Cavalry at Parral, the action of the 
roth Cavalry at Carrizal, and the action at Ojos Azules 
are given. Pertinent lessons are drawn. The difficulties 
experienced by General Pershing in maintaining contact 
with and control of the many widely dispersed cavalry 
columns are brought out. It is interesting to note that the 
general solved this problem by moving his commandet’s 
group, and a small one at that, in automobiles. The dif- 
ficulties of supply and liaison are touched. This cam- 
paign saw the first use of motorized supply columns and 
aeroplanes in our army in active operations. 

Only a general description is given of the month or so 
of long tedious marches on a wide front by the many 
columns. The eventual organization of the occupied terri- 


. . . . 5 . . 
tory into six districts and the final withdrawal are briefly 


sketched. 

Colonel Toulmin comments editorialiy at some length 
on the question of motorization and mechanization. He 
concludes that horse cavalry is “just as important, if not 
more important, as it has ever been” and that “complete 
mechanization and motorization may be just as disastrous 
as none at all.’’ He believes that this campaign is an im- 
pressive lesson that horse cavalry is essential on some types 
of terrain, and that “cavalry is synonymous for a generic 
principle in the military arts.” It makes no difference to 
the author whether modern cavalry uses horses, motors, 
planes, or bicycles as long as it carries out true cavalry 
missions. 


A RIFLEMAN WENT TO WAR. By Captain Her- 
bert W. McBride. Small Arms Technical Publishing 
Company, Marines, N. C., 1935. 398 pages. $3.75. 


Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Karl S. Bradford, 
Cavalry. 


At the outbreak of the World War the author of this 
book was a captain in the Indiana Infantry. He promptly 
resigned his commission and joined the Canadian forces, 
in which he served through the grades of private, ser- 
geant, lieutenant, and captain. After a period of training 
in Canada and England, he reached France in September, 


1915, where he fought at the front, with short intermts- 
sions necessitated by wounds and an instructor’s detail in 
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England, until April, 1917. He took part in innumer- 
able minor actions and several large battles. During the 
latter part of the war he was an instructor for our newly 
organized forces in the United States. 

His book is a chronological recital of his war services, 
interspersed with highly interesting commentaries on a 
variety of military iabivnes: from the technical advantages 
and disadvantages of the Warner and Swasey telescopic 
rifle sight to eulogies of the British,rum ration. 

Captain McBride is absolutely sold on the Canadian 
automatic pistol which is identical with our caliber 45 
Colt. The tendency to shoot low is a result of previous 
unnatural positions of the wrist, acquired in revolver 
shooting, and is easily overcome in training. The auto- 
matic pistol, with the samie degree of care, 1s as dependable 
in an emergency as any revolver. The author never saw 
or heard of the automatic jamming in action. The great 
advantage of the automatic 1s the ease and rapidity ‘with, 
which it can be reloaded, especially in the dark, as com- 
pared with the revolver. Many instances are given of its 
absolute necessity in battle. Caliber .45, ball ammunition 
has the wallop and should not be reduced in size. 

The author fired many hundreds of rounds from the 
Ross rifle, which he found excellent for sniping, but no 
good for rough work because the bolt would freeze in the 
rifle when overheated. He prefers the English system of 
training in rile marksmanship, which consists mostly of 
rapid fire at neutral-colored silhouettes, to the Canadian 
system, which, like our own, is largely bull’s-eye shoot- 
ing. Many tricks of the specialty of sniping are enumer- 
ated; such as, the two-man team, consisting of an ob- 
server with a telescope with shaded lens, who minutely 
searches the foreground for targets, and the firer with field 
glasses and a rifle firmly | fitted with both telescopic and 
iron sights; alternate sniper posts, none in prominent 
places, giving oblique fire; the advantages of good am- 
munition, magazine fire, and self-marking targets, such 
as water and brick, for ranging; and the necessity for 
hiding muzzle blast and flash. 

For ordinary work in attack or defense the author pre- 
fers a short handy weapon, almost a carbine, with no 
bayonet on the end to interfere with shooting and a large 
rear-sight aperture, through which fleeting targets can be 
picked up rapidly. He does not see any advantage 1 in a 
semi-automatic rifle for every doughboy, who he says 
will shoot up their ammunition in fifteen minutes with 
but little effect. He believes thoroughly, however, in long 
and careful training in rifle markmanship in order to 
obviate this tendency as far as possible. 

Captain McBride sat many hours behind both Vickers 
and Colt machine guns overseas and likes them both. The 
air-cooled gun has two great advantages over the water- 
cooled. It cannot be put out of action by a bullet through 
the water jacket and no one has to procure “water” for 
it. The Colt has a slow cyclic rate. This permits ranging 
with single shots so that the enemy thinks ‘it is only a 
rifle firing. It has very little dispersion i in elevation, an 
excellent quality for overhead fire. British machine gun 
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training is similar to ours, except that it is not restricted | “La 
to a 1000-inch range. Indirect fire for machine guns wa ff (ali 
just being developed at that time and most of it was done T 
with improvised instruments. Range finders and slide Am 
rules of various types do not appeal to Captain McBride, & ynd 
He sees no reason to have substituted the mil for the & pear 
universally known degrees and minutes as a unit of angu  surr 
lar measurement. Machine gunners in France _ changed iy 
barrels every 500 rounds, improvised many ingenious in | 
methods of repair and replacement of parts and used thei Nan 
guns to cut enemy wire. A machine-gun crew consisted I wro 
of six men, but in one engagement sixteen men were used f men 
as crew and ammunition carriers for each gun. we 

The author saw a French 37-mm. gun crew in an at & whic 
tack put shots through the very loop holes of enemy § vivid 
concrete machine gun pill-boxes. He is familiar with th D; 
effect of trench mortars, that of the German minnenwer & coun 
fers being especially deadly. He describes the different ing 1 
kinds of artillery, particularly the effects of enemy shells & lars, 
on the receiving end. Scouting and patrolling in no M of th 
man’s land and trench raids, in which the author took & the s 
part, are interestingly described. ale w 

He is a great admirer of British methods in general. § one- 
They have no pay rolls, each man carrying a pay book & most 
which the finance officer indorses, allowing the soldier to Forsy 
draw the pay due him anywhere, anytime. They insist § are d 
on comfort as far as practicable for the men, having the pear 
best obtainable in equipment and clothing, without un & becor 
due regard to uniformity. In training they stick to funds Ba gre 
mentals; 1.e., marching and shooting. They maintain the and « 
esprit of units by local recruiting and confer this esprt ff us wl 
on colonial units by allowing them to maintain ther § Well; 
individuality. will c 

He believes that the horrors of war exist largely in the Th 
minds of stay-at-homes. The men get used to hardships have 
wounds and even death, and take them in their stride. He tory o 
himself went to war for the fun of it and had a good little. 
time. He believes most others did, too. His commanding § of sic 
officer says that he was one of the best fighting men he § test I: 
knew. sents ; 

The s 
DEATH IN THE DESERT. By Paul I. Wellman. ters 

The Macmillan Company, New York,. 1935. 294 prin 

pages. $3.00. points 

Reviewed by Lieutenant Colonel Harold C. Vander & - 

veer, Field Artillery. te 

The author, Mr. Paul I. Wellman, a newspaper writel, J greed. 
has lived much of his life in the Indian Territory, Kans, But 
and Utah. A student of western history, and with a co goverr 
siderable acquaintance among the Indians of today, bt the Inc 
has previously published a volume on the Indian warfat frontie 
of the plains country, Death on the Prairie. inadeq 

Mr. Wellman’s current volume, Death in the Deset, incom, 
undertakes an account of the Indian Wars of the and succes 
lands of the Southwest. His scene consequently ts Missiot 
largely 1 in Arizona, New Mexico, Chihuahua, Sonot, of the 
and western Texas, but two chapters have to do with teil to the 
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tricted f “Lava Bed” campaign against the Modocs in northern 
ns was # California. 

s done The account begins with the hostilities waged against 
1 slide f Americans and Mexicans alike by the Mimbreno Apaches 
‘Bride, f ynder Mangus Colorado in 1838. Thereafter, it covers 
or the nearly fifty years of border warfare concluding with the 


surrender and imprisonment of Geronimo and his band 


angu- 
an in 1886. Throughout this period, the stage is held, each 
enious f jn his turn, by Mangus Colorado, Cochise, Victorio, 
d theit § Nana, Captain Jack and Geronimo. Their common 
asisted | wrongs, their common resentment of white encroach- 
e used § ment, their methods of war, the highly mobile and elu- 


sive nature of their operations, and the skillful advantage 
which they made of tremendously difficult terrain, are 
vividly portrayed. 

During the five decades covered by Mr. Wellman’s ac- 
count, various forces undertook the defense of the grow- 
ing white settlements of the southwest. Mexican irregu- 
lars, Confederate troops, and United States Volunteers 
of the Mexican and Civil War eras appear and pass from 
the scene. But during most of the period, the long strug- 
gle was carried on by United States Regulars, who in little 
one- and two-troop garrisons devoted their lives to an al- 
most endless task. The marches and campaigns of 
Forsyth, Crook, Chaffee, Lawton, Gatewood and Miles 
are described in their turn. And through the account ap- 
pear the efforts of other officers whose names have since 
become familiar to us—some as senior commanders in 
a great war between the States, and some as brigadiers 
and colonels of only a score of years ago. Tho most of 
us who have heard tales of the Geronimo campaigns, Mr. 
Wellman’s omission of any mention of Leonard Wood 
will come as a surprise. 


nthe The Indian Wars of the desert country appear all to 
ships have been affairs of forces so small as to make their his- 
He tory one of banditry rather than of battle. The story holds 


little of glamour, and much of treachery, of injustice and 
of sickening cruelty. The author’s sympathy appears to 
test largely with the Indians, for whose motives he pre- 
sents an excellent case, probably well justified by history. 
The spread of a modern civilization, preceded on its fron- 
ters by its rougher elements, brought much injustice to a 
primitive people who were displaced. As Mr. Wellman 
points out, the American people have little reason for 
pride in their past treatment of the Indian, and limitless 
cuelty and suffering might have been avoided by an 
Indian policy based upon justice rather than dictated by 


nde- & 


riter, ; 

But the Regular Army was never author of the Federal 
government's policy—or lack of policy—in dealing with 
the Indian question. The soldier’s task was to defend the 
frontier country, and generally to defend it with utterly 
inadequate facilities, with blame from-his empioyers for 
Meompetence when he failed, and for cruelty when he 
succeeded. It was the soldier’s accomplishment of his 
mission which alone made possible the present civilization 
of the West. Mr. Wellman might fittingly have given 
to the soldier some better degree of appreciation of the 
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lives of sacrifice and hardship which cannot have escaped 
his notice in the preparation of this volume. 

Death in the Desert makes interesting reading. It pro- 
vides a consecutive account of the Indian wars of the 
Southwest. Unfortunately, covering so considerable a 
period, it has of necessity somewhat more of the nature of 
a chronological record than of a narrative description. It 
is a history of what happened, but this reviewer believes 
that the heat and dust and blood of the Apache cam- 
paigns are at least as vividly brought to the reader’s arm- 
chair by the account of General Bernard’s experiences in 
the last issue of the CAVALRY JOURNAL. 


WITH NAPOLEON IN RUSSIA. The Memoirs of 
General de Caulaincourt, Duke of Vicenza. Illustrated. 


William Morrow & Company, New York, 1935. 422 

pages. $3.75. 

Reviewed by Captain Thomas J. Randolph, 2d Cav- 
alry. 


This book deals with the campaigns in Russia in 1812. 
It is an excellent description of European politics and a 
vivid picture of Napoleon’s character. Not written as a 
book on military science, it contains much of military 
interest to the casual reader. To the military student it 
is valuable because the author was literally ““With Napo- 
leon in Russia.” 

Marquis de Caulaincourt (1772-1827) was a French 
General and Diplomatist. Born of a noble family, he 
joined the revolutionary army after an apprenticeship, 
beginning at the age of 14, in the cavalry of Louis XVI. 
He came to the attention of Napoleon in 1801 on his re- 
turn from a minor diplomatic mission to Russia, when he 
was appointed aide-de-camp. He was Ambassador to St. 
Petersburg, from 1807 to 1811. As Grand Ecuyer he was 
charged with the mounts of Napoleon’s Headquarters, 
his orderly officers, and dispatch riders, and was in per- 
sonal attendance on the Emperor at all times. He rode in 
the Emperor’s carriage during the return to Paris in De- 
cember of 1812. From 1812 to 1815 he was constantly 
engaged on diplomatic missions. 

These memoirs, although written in 1821, give first- 
hand information of events already covered in many other 
places. The position, method, and personality of the 
author make them of rare value from an historical stand- 
point. De Caulaincourt made almost daily notes of his 
actions and observations for the purpose of keeping an 
account of his life, impressions, and conduct. Later he 
found these notes an indispensable aid in the compilation 
of his official correspondence as Ambassador, and he now 
(1821) sets them in order to give a part history of the 
epoch and to throw light on Napoleon’s character and 
political views. The author, a strong-minded and clear- 
thinking soldier of great courage, in spite of constant 
though loyal disagreement with his chief, brings out the 
forcefulness, leadership, attention to detail, and breadth 
of vision of a great military leader by quotations of almost 
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daily conversations that were not always pleasant. 

The military value of the Memoirs would be assisted 
by more voluminous footnotes and by the addition of ade- 
quate maps. Some advantage may be derived from read- 
ing the book with the ideas of tactics and strategy in mind. 
It was neither written nor edited to present these 
sides of the campaign. The author’s cavalry training make 
his remarks about the Arme Blanche and Animal Man- 
agement of interest to any cavalryman. The very pointed 
observations of a trained soldier, born to the profession of 
arms, on the effect of the complete breakdown of G-2 
and G-4 arrangements in this campaign are worthy of any 
officer’s consideration and study. Lack of discipline, from 
next to the highest to the lowest, is paraded by a man who 
had a close personal knowledge of the functioning of the 
entire army. 

So much for the author and content of the book. The 
history of its editing and publication is interesting. They 
were being prepared for publication in 1914 a the 
Germans occupied Northern France. Sealed and walled 
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up in the Chateau de Caulaincourt, they were though 
lost when it was destroyed. An edition, prepared from 
a copy, was on the presses in Paris in 1933 when the arch, 
tect 11 charge of the reconstruction of the Chateau di 
covered the box containing the original manuscripts 
These were rushed to Paris for purposes of compatisn 
and the presses rolled merrily on, adding their thousand 
of words to a subject about which millions of words had 
already been written. 

In conclusion it may be said that sielopng the book j 
most easily read by one interested in the Emperor's char. 
acter and attitude toward European politics, It 1s of value 
to the student of military history. It gives an intimar 
view of one of the great captains in the process of wasting 
an army of 600,000 men, without losing a single majo 
engagement, while forcing upon the military reader the 
realization that tactics is not the only branch of military 
art, and that logistics, discipline, and the training of the 
soldier all have their effects on the outcome of the cam. 


paign. 
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Experimental Harness for the Convertible Trailer 


(Continued from page 62) 


speed. As a towed vehicle in the regimental train, the 
trailer lacks flexibility over various types of roads and 
terrain and adds to the difficulty of promptly and ef- 
fectively concealing the train or placing 1 it in bivouac 
when it is desired to prevent observations by hostile 
aircraft. Moreover, the truck that must tow it will 
have special functions which will often require it to be 
separated from the trailer, and this requirement may 
result in great inconvenience such as getting the horses 
to the eadlive. or in causing the hanson to pike over the 
trailer under conditions in which they will have diff- 
culty in maintaining the mobility required by the unit 
it serves. As an sine: drawn vehicle it will require 
modification of the wheels and of certain spaces where 
mud now clings and packs and acts as brakes to such 
an extent as to greatly limit or to eliminate its horse- 
type mobility. It may be practicable to eliminate these 
disadvantages, and in this connection, the following 
thoughts are offered: (1) The old wagon wheels were 
generally high with well separated spokes, providing 
clearance, init permitting mud to fall off easily, where- 
as the present trailer has slight clearance up to the axis 
and small automobile-type wheels which facilitate mud 
congestion. (2) A relatively high wheel with narrow 
tread cuts through mud to find traction, and 1s affected 
by a minimum resistance due to the sucking or cling- 
ing effect of the mud which closes about the rim and 
tread when it sinks deep into the mire. (3) A broad, 
pneumatic tire, which has distinct advantages on good 
roads and on certain types of soil where its character- 
istics of distributing the pressure due to weight oper- 


ate to advantage, has the disadvantage of aiding to at 
through thin slippery surface mud to secure prope 
traction, thereby inducing skidding; or, when the mul 
is deep, of being subjected to a great deal of suction a 
resistance by the mud which closes about it as it sinks 
This latter disadvantage was noted on the march mep- 
tioned by Major Hettinger. (4) Basic characteristic 
as to center of gravity, type of wheels, clearance, etc, 
are foniheniebally different for motor-drawn and ant 
mal-drawn vehicles. 


3. With the increased number of machine guns, the 
amount of ammunition carried in the regimental trains 
should be increased; moreover, there should be spam to 
carry in the combat trains (which should normally alway 
be with the weapon) some, at least, of the grain now ct 
ried on the horse. It is also desirable, in my opinion, t 
carry some rations for the men in the combat train, be 
cause of the fact that hostile mechanization will tend i 
future wars to delay or interrupt division or corps supply 
columns serving units like the regiment which sho 
therefore have in its own trains a more adequate supply 
of basic requirements like ammunition, grain and ft 
tions. The question therefore arises as to the desirability 
of retaining the trailer in the regimental train. It might 
in my personal opinion, be better replaced by a truck like 
the other trucks of that train, adding thus to the tonnagt 
available and eliminating the other disadvantages mét 
tioned. If it can be assumed that the trucks will be 
to go anywhere an animal-drawn vehicle can go, th 
conclusion seems warranted and justifiable. The tral 
could well be used in the division or Army train. 
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ARGENTINA: Revista Militar, April, 1935. 


BrieF Srupy OF A PLAN oF A.A. Derense, by Cap- 

tain Ernesto von Pfyffer, Air-Res. 

The radius of action of modern aviation converts the 
entire country of a belligerent nation into a zone of aerial 
operations. It follows that the danger from the air is pto- 
portionate to the susceptibility of a country to hostile air 
invasions and its own inability to block or to repulse 
them. Moreover, this danger may become acute even 
before a formal declaration of war. Although an effici- 
ent intelligence system should be able to discover indi- 
ations of probable aggressive action in ample time to 
give warning, it should be borne in mind that a well- 
organized air force is always ready to strike at a moment’s 
notice. There should be no hesitancy or delay on the 
part of the government to declare the existence of a state 
of aerial danger. Such a manifesto should require the 
dvil authorities to put into effect simple preventive 
measures. The military should participate only to the 
extent necessary to assure correct application of technical 
details. Such action could not be construed as warlike 
ot provocative. Neither could measures of increased vi- 
gilance along the frontiers, passport restrictions, or limita- 
tion of the freedom of movement along the border be re- 
garded as hostile acts. On the contrary, such measures 
should have a beneficial effect on diplomatic negotiations 
and serve as deterrents to any hostile act of aggression. 

The proper preparation of the “civil” phase of antiair- 
aaft defense presupposes a proper mental preparation of 
the populace to the end that it may fully appreciate its 
own responsibilities. The idea must be driven home 
that the longer peace prevails the less will it be possible 
t0 guarantee its continuance. Furthermore, they must 
reconcile themselves to the fact that some day, when they 
least expect it, they shall be confronted with war. The 
successful indoctrination of the people at large must be 
accomplished by a well-organized propaganda embracing 
all existing means of public education. 

The peace-time zoning of cities in order to facilitate 
antiaircraft defense is a matter of paramount importance. 
Vulnerable zones should be free of storage tanks of il- 

inating gas, water reservoirs, industrial plants es- 
sential to the conduct of war, hospitals, prisons, railway 
sations, public markets, and the like. These facilities 
should be distributed throughout sparsely populated sub- 
utban areas. Those now located in the vulnerable urban 
aeas should be removed as rapidly as possible. This can 
be accelerated by means of special inducements. Mu- 
ticipal authorities must bear the responsibility for carry- 
Ff the provisions of the civilian phase of the antiaircraft 
ense plan into effect. 
¢ purely military features of the antiaircraft defense 
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plan are necessarily secret. Military intelligence plays an 
important part in the organization of this defense but 
when relations with another country become strained the 
role of this agency becomes vital. Indeed the efficiency 
with which it fulfills its mission may decide whether or 
not the country is spared the dire consequences of aerial 
surprise. 


CUBA: Cultura Militar y Naval, August, 1935. 

A short while ago the new Cuban army, now a little 
over two years old, entered the field of military journal- 
ism with an attractive monthly magazine devoted to mili- 
tary and naval subjects. It is well-edited, rich in content, 
attractive in appearance, profusely illustrated, and its 
aims are in strict conformity with the best traditions of 
the profession of arms. 

The press bureau of the Cuban G.H.Q. is responsible 
for the publication of the magazine. Its editor-in-chief is 
Captain Ismael Bravo, M.M. Felicitaciones! 


AUSTRIA: Méilitarwissenschaftliche 

August, 1935. 

THe CavaLry CHarce AGAINST INFANTRY NEAR 

Tryncza, by Captain Karl Scheff, Cavalry Reserve. 

During the retirement of the Russian armies before the 
Austro-Hungarian counter-offensive in October, 1914, 
the Austrian 6th Cavalry Division bivouacked in the vi- 
cinity of Brzoza Krolevska. At this point the division 
commander was able to turn over his original mission 
to the cavalry of the 3d Infantry Division. Thereupon he 
decided to advance to the south along the San River in 
order to cut off the retreat of the Russian forces that were 
operating in front of the II Corps. 

The movement began at 6:00 A.M., October 10. The 
division marched in two columns, but owing to a heavy 
fog, contact was soon lost. By 10 o'clock the east column 
was within 114 kilometres of the small Wislok River 
bridge near Tryncza. At this point the advance guard 
spotted a column of infantry marching on a neighboring 
highway and headed for the same bridge. The low visi- 
bility made it impossible to determine whether these 
troops were friends or foes. Therefore the division chief 
of staff and one officer galloped forward far enough to 
identify the column and determine its strength. The 
chief of staff saw, to his amazement, two companies of 
Russian infantry plodding stolidly down the road. Im- 
mediately he launched his advance party against the 
column. The commander of the support squadron, in 
emulation of his energetic chief, also ordered the charge. 
The Russian column was taken by surprise. The mounted 
officers managed to escape, but the remainder of the 
command, some 270 officers and men, surrendered. The 
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squadron that made this charge numbered but go men. 
The action lasted only three minutes. 

The incident is cited to show that even in the World 
War mounted attacks succeeded under favorable con- 
ditions. 


‘GERMANY: Militar Wochenblatt, September 4, 1935. 
1935: 
Mirrary-GEoGRAPHICAL ASPECTS OF THE FRANCO- 
Soviet ALLIANCE, by Captain Pickert. 


Russia’s nearest point of contact with Prussia is south- 
west of Minsk—a distance of about 300 kilometers. The 
Russian South Volhynian frontier is some 500 kilometers 
from German Silesia. Even in this age of motors these 
distances are sufficiently formidable to render Utopian 
any thought of German aggression against Soviet Russia. 
It seems unbelievable that either France or Russia would 
give credence to any report of alleged German plans 
of aggression against Russia, whether by air, sea, or land. 
Although Minsk ts within the radius of action of German 
aviation, an attack on that town would have no effect 
whatever upon Soviet Russia. Not even an attack on 
Moscow would accomplish anything. 

On the other hand, intimate relations between Russia, 
Lithuania and Czechoslovakia would probably enable 
Soviet aviation to operate from the territories of these 
states. The danger of a land attack by the Red army 
against Germany is remote. Railway and road conditions 
are no better today than in 1914. The enterprise would 
tax an army as severely as it did in the World War. The 
problem of supply also would present great difficulties. 
The author dismisses the Soviet navy from consideration. 

A neutral Poland would serve as a breakwater against 
the Soviet tide. However, should Poland consent to the 
transit of the Red army, she would become a base for 
Soviet propaganda and Bolshevism, and would eventually 
be absorbed by the Soviet Union. 

In the light of geographical considerations alone the 
Franco-Soviet alliance is difficult to understand. In the 
author’s opinion, it must be attributed “to French mania 
for pacts and craving for security, while the Bolsheviki 
look upon it ogetiley as a means for pushing the world 
revolution westward.” 


HUNGARY: Magyar Katoni Szemle, March, 1935. 


TeaAM Work Between INFANTRY AND TANKS, by 
Lieutenant Fieldmarshal Charles Gerbert. 


The author presents some interesting ideas in connec- 
tion with the employment of tanks in the frontal attack, 
and more especially in a penetration. In his opinion, team- 
work between infantry and tanks is equally essential on 
the march, in the approach, and during the initial stages 
of the attack. For example, he points out that the elimi- 
nation by tanks of strongpoints and combat groups in the 
hostile outpost area during the approach of the infantry 
will materially facilitate the approach, and reduce the 
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amount of time it would otherwise require. The auth 
believes that, during the approach, and initial stages of th 
attack, light tanks would play the principal réle. During 
the assault and subsequent action within the hostile po 
tion, the heavier type of tanks would assume the lead, }; 
illustrate his idea, the author divides the hostile Posttia 
into three zones. Zone A includes the front-line cop, 
pany and battalion supports and reserves, and the bulk, 

the infantry weapons. Zone B includes the regiment 
(brigade) C.P.’s and reserves, while Zone C takes in th 
reserve battle position, including divisional reserves anf 
the bulk of the divisional artillery. The author estimaty 
the average depth of zone A at 500 meters; of zone By 
1,500 meters, and zone C at 3,000 meters. The tu 
depth of a defensive position occupied by a division is thy 
estimated at about 5 kilometers. Although the effectix 
range of modern field artillery would permit a much grea 
er depth for the organized defense, the author belies 
that a greater depth would actually result in a correspond: 
ing loss in the effectiveness of the artillery support. h 
his opinion, an energetic defender would be disinclined 
accept such reductions in the effectiveness of his artillen, 


The author points out that the bulk of tanks in evey 
army are of the light variety. In his opinion, this typed 
tank will provide the principal support for the “infanty 
attack.” He emphasizes “infantry attack,” because aff 
attack might be made with normal or motorized infantry, 
with cyclist or mounted formations. The tank platoon 
the author states, is the generally accepted tactical unt 
It may consist of five tanks, three tanks, or a single tank 
according to type. Thus the light tank battalion has 4 
the medium 27, and the heavy g tanks. The tank ba 
talion is normally the largest tactical unit, although ligi 
tanks are normally organized into regiments of two bit 
talions. There are likewise some tank brigades and even 
larger commands, but these are mixed commands, h 
these cases, according to British opinion, the proper pre 
portion should be one small, two light and one medium 
tank battalion. The British discarded the heavy type tank 
altogether; the French dropped the medium tank. 


Tanks normally attack in several waves or lines with 
normal interval of 50 meters between tanks, and a dept 
of 100 meters between waves, or 200 meters, more ot les, 
between lines. A tank battalion, the author states, is get 
erally accepted as adequate support for a division. If we 
assume that a tank battalion attacks with two compat 
in the first wave, their support platoons will follow in the 
second wave, while the third company, in battalion t 
serve, will attack in the third and fourth waves. In 
a case the zone of action will have a width of about 1,00 
meters, or the normal zone of action in the attack of! 
regiment. By adding the third company to the first wavé 
and by increasing the interval between tanks about 9 
per cent, the front might be expanded to 2,250 metets 
equal to the front normally covered by two regiments, # 
the normal zone of action in the attack of a three-regimett 
division making the main effort. The author notes that 
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gch a disposition of the tanks, would, according to gen- 
erally accepted views, materially weaken the main blow 
iw and serious'y jeopardize the chances of obtaining decisive 
results. Tlus, the author adds, inevitably leads to the 
conclusion that tank support is indispensable and that a 
tank battalion is the minimum that should be attached to 
a division, irrespective of the nature of its mission. The 
author disagrees with this theory on the ground that it 
would result in a frittering away of tanks, since, in some 
sectors, the nature of the terrain would obviously preclude 
their effective employment. 

In the author’s opinion, a frontal attack cannot be de- 
dsive unless it results in a penetration. Penetration is not, 
however, an objective in itself. Its tactical value rests 
entirely upon the fact that it breaks up a continuous 
song defensive front and thereby provides the necessary 
HB flanks for envelopment. The ultimate decision results 
from the combined effect of the penetration and the sub- 
sequent envelopment. In order to provide a basis for suc- 
cess the gap produced by the penetration must be at least 
sven to eight kilometers wide, or approximately the 
'B frontage required by three divisions. Such a frontage 
would necessitate seven or eight light, three medium or 
heavy, and three small tank battalions, a total of 380 
light, 81 medium, or 27 heavy, and 135 small tanks. This 
isapproximately equal to the tank force employed by the 
British at Cambrai. The author visualizes the execution 
of the attack as follows: in course of D-1 day the infantry 
asisted by light and small tanks will capture the hostile 
outpost position; then, under cover of darkness, the in- 
fantry will seek to establish itself as close to the hostile 
front line as possible along the zone of attack and in the 
adjacent sectors. There the infantry will dig in. During 
MB the night immediately preceding the attack two assault 
divisions enter the line relieving flank elements of the 
division already there, which then becomes the center of 
the attack. This is exactly what was done by the rst 
and 2d U. S. Divisions entering the line near Soissons 
othe night of July 17-18, 1918, relieving flank elements 
ofthe rst Moroccan Division, which became the center 
f the hammerhead of the Allied offensive on July 18. 
The tanks, the author continues, assemble in groups 
under cover behind the assault wave of the infantry. The 
attack will be preceded by a short but powerful artillery 
oncentration against the hostile front line. The artillery 
will lift in conformity with the progress of the tanks to 
the far boundary of Zone C. There the artillery will lay 
down a fan-shaped box barrage around the attacked posi- 
ton, 


The tanks attack in two lines—the first line consisting 
of six light and two medium tank battalions, the latter 
gin the sector of the main blow. The second line will 
consist of two light and one medium tank battalion. The 
enter of the second line, the author believes, would ad- 
vance along the axis of the main effort. Each line will 
attack in four waves of two or three battalions each. Small 
tanks allotted to the various groups by companies would 
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form a fifth wave. The tanks will cross the line of de- 
parture at maximum speed, traverse the hostile artillery 
barrage, the beaten zone of the enemy’s antitank guns, 
and enter the hostile position. In the author's opinion the 
attacking infantry will not be able to assist the tanks. The 
supporting artillery, however, may render some assistance 
by neutralizing enemy batteries. The success of the pene- 
tration will depend upon the ability of the tanks, the 
author states, to put hors de com bat the enemy’s rearmost 
batteries. The attacking infantry will enter the hostile 
position as the tanks break down resistance. In the au- 
thor’s opinion, infantry will seldom be able to launch its 
attack from a line of departure within 100-200 meters of 
the hostile front line. As a rule it will have to pass 
through the hostile artillery barrage. The neutralization 
of this fire, therefore, assumes paramount importance. For 
that reason, the author believes, the fire of supporting 
artillery should be shifted upon prearranged signal by tank 
units rather than on a time schedule. The infantry must 
jump off directly behind the tanks, if possible simultane- 
ously with the last wave, depending largely upon the in- 
tensity of the hostile barrage. The important thing is, the 
author points out, to gain rapidly as much ground as is 

ossible. Once past the enemy’s artillery barrage, the 
attack will probably progress rapidly along the center with 
a gradual slowing down towards the flanks. 

In the author’s opinion, tanks should not stop anywhere 
for any length of time. Assembly points for reorganiza- 
tion must be designated in advance, and should be near 
readily recognizable terrain features. The author believes 
that the first tank wave should reach the near edge of 
Zone C within the enemy’s position in about 15 to 20 
minutes, or approximately three times the normal time 
distance. At the same moment the assault infantry should 
enter Zone A prepared to assist the tanks in reducing 
hostile resistance within the position. By this time, the 
author believes, the first line of tanks will have used up 
all company supports, and part of the battalion reserves. 

In the author’s opinion, it would be quite accidental if 
the attack struck the front of a single division in defense. 
Asa rule, the blow will strike portions of the front held by 
two divisions. Thus, we must reckon with the presence 
in Zone C of 12 to 15 batteries, 4 to 5 reserve battalions, 
and an unknown number of tanks, although the latter 
should not be large, at least for a time, if the attack comes 
as a surprise. Enemy division commanders, after the re- 
ceipt of initial reports, would remain completely in the 
dark regarding the situation within Zones A and B. Reports 
percolating through adjacent units will not dissipate this 
fog of uncertainty. Signs of withdrawal, the author be- 
lieves, will not become apparent. A few cyclist or mount- 
ed messengers may escape the destructive action of the 
attacking tanks, but the defending infantry, although it 
may offer stiff resistance, will be unable to retire. Here 
and there, the author thinks, glimpses of the action may 
be had, but the rapid progress of the action will soon 
obliterate the enemy’s O.P.’s. 
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JUGOSLAVIA: PeSadisko-Artileriski Glasnik, May- 
June, 1935. 
DeFENSE AGAINST Low-FLYING AIRPLANES BY ELE- 


MENTS OF THE ADVANCE GUARD OF AN INFANTRY 
REGIMENT, by Lieutenant Miliyan G. Drashkovitch. 


Experiments conducted by infantry indicate that rifle- 
men firing at low-flying airplanes are more effective than 
light or heavy machine guns. This fact emphasizes the 
importance of instruction in this type of firing. More- 
over, the ability to use his rifle effectively against low- 
flying airplanes will tend to enhance the self-confidence 
and morale of the infantryman. 

It is the duty of every commander to organize the anti- 
aircraft defense of his command. Men with keen eye- 
sight and an acute sense of hearing should receive special 
training as lookouts. These should be able to recognize 
different types of military planes by sight as well as by 
the sound of their motors. Since the probable direction 
of an air attack cannot be anticipated, lookouts should be 
posted in pairs to the front, the rear and both flanks of a 
command at distances from 500 to 1000 metres. An 
effective system of alarm signals is as important as rapid 
observation and identification of hostile aviation. The 
alarm may be given in appropriate situations by means 
of sirens, whistle or bugle signals or the discharge of a 
rifle. Visual signals may likewise be used effectively. 


The fire of the rifle-squad or larger units can be em- 
ployed successfully against airplanes. The normal ad- 
vance guard of a regiment consists of a battalion with 
one battery of artillery, a howitzer platoon, communica- 
tions and pioneer platoons. One rifle company with one 
platoon of machine guns may well be assigned the duty 
of protecting the command against low-flying airplanes. 
The advance-guard commander is responsible for the 
proper organization of his own antiaircraft defense. The 
advance party and support commanders send out their 
lookouts. Upon signal of approaching hostile aircraft 
troops take to cover. Designated rifle squads and machine 
guns, marching about midway between column and look- 
outs, at once open fire at hostile planes flying at an alti- 
tude of 1,500 metres or less, and they will keep up the 
fire until the planes pass beyond reach. When the march 
is resumed new squads should be detailed for antiaircraft 
defense. As a rule halts should not be ordered except 
where shelter against aerial observation is available. Pro- 
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vision must be made for the protection against aircraft of 
bridges along the route of march to prevent delays which 
might result from their destruction. 


U.S.S.R.: Krasnaya Suyezda (Red Star), No. 161, 193, 


Muirary INTELLIGENCE. 


The repeatedly well-informed official organ of the Red 
army reports that the U. S. infantry division has th 
largest number of automatic weapons of any division in 
the world. According to the informant of this worthy 
periodical, our infantry division has a complement of 
eighty 75-mm. guns, twenty-four 155-mm. howitzers, 
thirty-two 81-mm. mortars, a total of 136 artillery pleces, 
Our division, moreover, has twenty-four 37-mm. hoy. 
itzers, 265 heavy machine guns, 80 antiaircraft machine 
guns. The 23,033 men of our infantry division catty 
8,467 rifles, 1,320 automatic rifles and 12,501 pistols, 
Unfortunately, the source of this interesting bit of infor 
mation is not named. Spaceebo tovarish—thanks for the 
information. 


The December issue of The Fighting Forces is notabk 
for a fine battle study from the facile pen of Lieutenam 
Colonel A. H. Burne. This time Colonel Burne analyzes 
the dramatic operations that took place between Ctes- 
phon and Kut in the spring of 1915. 

From one point of view the battle of Ctesiphon may be 
epitomized by the following passage from the British 
Official History: | 

“Thus ended the battle of Ctesiphon, where the num- 
ber of occasions on which the respective commandes 
took important decisions on incorrect intelligence wa 
exceptional. Whether the result might have been other 
wise, if either or both commanders had been in posses 
sion of more accurate information, is a question for the 
military student to discuss.” 

Indeed, this battle was rooted in mutual misconcep 
tion: “The British underestimated their opponents by 
fifty per cent; whereas the Turks overestimated their op 
ponents by the same percentage.” Such distorted intel- 
ligence was bound to give rise to curious situations and 
this it did. As a result, the Ctesiphon campaign is a gald 
mine for the military student. In particular does it stand 
as one more warning to those of “Napoleonic” incline 
tion who are happy only in intricate combinations and 
complex schemes of battle. 
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THE GREATEST DIFFICULTY is not in piercing the front, but really in progressing be- 
yond it to a sufficient depth and with such rapidity that the decisive victory may be 
obtained, before the hostile strategic reserves come into the picture —GENERAL 
FREDERIC CULMANN, FRENCH ARMY. 








Ist Cavalry (Mecz)—Fort Knox, Kentucky 
CoLoneL Bruce PALMER, Com manding 


7. Brigade exercises involving the “Tactical Em- 
ployment of Chemical Agents” and “‘Field Artillery 
in an Attack” were held recently. 

| The firing of the Thompson Sub Machine Gun, cali- 
ber .45, hated been concluded and a report made thereon. 
Tests to determine a course in T. R. 150-50 for the ““Cav- 
ary Light Machine Gun Combat Car Course” have been 
concluded. 

The supplementary target season ended December 
20th. 

The squadrons with elements from the Machine Gun 
Troop, the Reconnaissance Troop, the Mortar Platoon, 
and the 68th Field Artillery, attached have engaged in 
Command Post Exercises since January 1st. 

On November roth the Honorable Emmett O’Neal, 
Representative from the 3rd district of Kentucky, visited 
the post and witnessed demonstration firing. 

On December 12th the Honorable Andrew J. May, 
Representative from the 7th district of Kentucky, visited 
the post, was tendered a Brigade review and witnessed 
demonstrations of firing. At the review the 1st Cavalry 
presented the trophies and medals won by its three mem- 
bets who were on the Cavalry Team at Camp Perry last 
summer. 

Major Gersum Cronander, Captain Rossiter H. Garity 
and Captain Wendell Blanchard spent the week begin- 
ning November 18th at Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, in 
observing instructional methods and equipment of the 
Air Corps. 

Captain James D. O’Connel, Office Signal Corps 
laboratory, Fort Monmouth, N. J., spent the week 
beginning December 16th with the rst Cavalry in con- 
nection with the installation of the new radio sets for 
combat vehicles. 

Major Richard N. Atwell, Captains Claude A. 
Thorpe, Harrison H. D. Heiberg, Richard T. Willson, 
and Gustavus W. West, and eight enlisted men went 
to Rock Island Arsenal January 6th to receive instruc- 
tons in the operation and maintenance of our new com- 
bat cars, the T-5's. 

Major Gustav B. Guenther left January gth to sail for 
Riga, Latvia, as Military Attaché. 


ASR Re 
2d Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 
Cotonet Dorsey R. Ropney, Commanding 


[RING the past month, daily small bore rifle prac- 


tice has been conducted in the three indoor ranges 
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of the regiment. A great deal of interest is being taken 
by the men of the regiment in the inter-troop competi- 
tions. Several small bore matches have been arranged 
with various units in the Corps Area, and will be fired 
in the near future. Major Guy T. Thompson, Regi- 
mental Plans and Training Officer, is in charge of the 
firing. 

A special equitation class consisting of selected non- 
commussioned officers is being conducted by Major Adol- 
phus W. Roffe. The members of this class as well as 
their mounts are being groomed for the winter horse 
shows. Major Roffe is also conducting a class of selected 
Privates in remount training so as to insure the proper 
training of the many young horses recently received. 

The enlisted musical drill team of the regiment is be- 
ing organized, and will be commanded by 1st Lieutenant 
James B. Quill. The team is scheduled to appear in the 
Academic Division Horseshows. 

2nd Lieutenants David Wagstaff, Jr., and Albert A. 


Matyas have recently joined the regiment. 
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3d Cavalry (Less Ist Squadron) — 
Fort Myer, Virginia 


CotoneL Kenyon A. Joyce, Commanding 


N addition to the usual training of troops, including 
recruits and remounts, the regiment has been more 
than busy preparing for the presentation of an historical 
military pageant based on “The Winning of the West,” 
which is described elsewhere in this issue. This pageant 
introduced the series of military exhibition rides which 
will be given at Fort Myer on Friday afternoon of each 
week until March 6th. These exhibitions are free to tfe 
public, many of whom have no other direct contact with 
the activities of the Army. The ride on January 17th 
was honored by the presence of the Honorable Harry H. 
Woodring, Assistant Secretary of War, who was escorted 
to the riding hall by an Escort of Honor selected from 
members of the Machine Gun Troop, roth Cavalry. 

The series of indoor horse shows inaugurated last 
winter by Colonel Joyce, having proven a success with 
members of the garrison and civilian riders from Wash- 
ington and vicinity participating, will be resumed short- 
ly. It is planned to have one show each month, begin- 
ning about the middle of February and continuing ene 
the "oad season opens in May. 

The development of a master plan for the permanent 
improvement of the post, which has been under way for 
some time, received considerable impetus from a thor- 
ough three-day inspection made during the first week in 
January by Colonel Owen Seaman, Quartermaster of 
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the Third Corps Area. Additional barracks space for 


members of the 3d Cavalry continues as the most urgent 
construction need of the Post. 
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Ist Squadron, 3d Cavalry—Fort Ethan Allen, 


Vermont 


LIEUTENANT CoLoNEL ARTHUR E. WILBOURN, 
Commandin g 


HIS organization is in the middle of an intensive 

winter training season. Equitation, officers and non- 
commissioned officers’ schools, gallery practice, training 
of remounts and recruits, and winter recreational activi- 
ties make the day seem all too short. 

Instruction in equitation goes on daily in the riding 
hall under the troop commanders. Individual work 1s 
stressed. Rest periods are used to review drill and com- 
bat signals. Progress tests are conducted bi-weekly by 
field officers of the squadron. 

Three hours a week are given to the squadron officers’ 
school. Under the schedule drawn up by Lieutenant 
Colonel Wilbourn, the elements of combat technique, 
material, communications, and logistics are reviewed and 
discussed. Later these phases will be combined and ap- 
plied in the solution of a series of related map problems. 
The conduct of the conferences is rotated among the of- 
ficers and informal discussion is encouraged. 

Each troop conducts its own non-commissioned officers’ 
school. The objective of the course is to produce non- 
commissioned officers not only capable of leading their 
own units but also of leading and training civilian com- 
ponent trainees next summer. 

Both troops have renovated their small arms ranges 
and have begun gallery practice. Musketry problems 
on landscape targets will follow. Announcement of a 
prize list for high scores has heightened interest in this 
work. Following completion of competition within the 
troops, selected representatives of each troop will fire 
against each other. Coincident with this training, the 
squadron pistol team, directed by 2nd Lieutenant Edwin 
M. Cahill, is developing rapidly and winning most of 
its local meets. 

During November twenty remounts were received 
from Front Royal. There is a noticeable improvement in 
the quality of these animals over those received in previ- 
ous years. In December twenty more remounts arrived. 
About half are Genesee Valley breeding and the rest 
Virginia horses. Their quality and condition is excellent. 
All of the animals are now out of quarantine and training 
progresses rapidly. 

The 1st Squadron, 3d Cavalry, has fared well in Uncle 
Sam’s latest recruitment drive. Since December 1, 1935, 
the Squadron has been increased by 31 enlistments. The 
rectuits ate a high type, many being previous service 
men. At the present rate of increase this organization 
will soon meet its quota of 200. Additional barrack space 
has been allotted and prepared for occupancy. 
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Troop B’s team, coached by Corporal Morris Hom, 


stein, lost a close race for first place in the post boxj 
tournament. Private First Class Walter P. Jenning, 
Troop B, won the post welterweight championship, At 
present both troops are standing well in the post baske. 
ball tournament. 

Skiing, skating, and ski-joring are enjoying great popu. 
larity. The winter carnival scheduled for February prom 
ises to be an exciting event. 

On November 14th, 2d Lieutenant William B. Bunk 
er, having transferred to the Corps of Engineers, left fy 
Fort Belvoir, Va. 

Captain and Mrs. Hugh G. Culton left December 1s 


for assignment in the Hawatian Department. 
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4th Cavalry—Fort Meade, South Dakota 


Coronet Rosert McC. Beck, Jr., Commanding 
N Sunday, November 24th, the officers and ladies 


of the garrison participated in a controlled ride over 
newly panelled country which included the foothills wee 
of the reservation. A total of thirty-four people tume 
out. The going was fast and the horses jumped very wel, 
indeed. 

The first indoor horse show ever given at Fort Meat 
was held in the riding hall December 23d with the fo 
lowing classes: Non-Commissioned Officers’ Jumper, 
Mounted Wrestling, Novice Jumpers, Ladies’ Roa 
Hacks and Open Jumping. 

The regimental motor truck train, comprising tw 
officers, thirty-five enlisted men, thirteen cargo trucs 
and one reconnaissance car, departed December 18, 1935 
on a practice march. They left Fort Meade at 8:00 AM, 
and, having covered a distance of 180 miles, returned t0 
the post at 1:30 P.M. This included an hour's hale for 
noon mess. The march was made in sub-zero weather 
during a heavy snow storm, over roads that were slippery 
but passable. Severe grades, rising to 6,500 feet wer 
encountered. Other than the partial disablement of one 
trailer, no damage was done to matériel, and, consider 
ing the weather conditions and extreme severity of the 
roads and grades encountered, it is believed that the tran 
proved its efficiency and ability to travel under the mos 
adverse weather conditions. This trip clearly demon- 
strated the value of the four-wheel-drive truck as a ta 
tical supply vehicle for cavalry. The wisdom of adhering 
to this type of truck for field operations was again dem 
onstrated. 


During the latter part of September the Cavalry Leg 


ership Test for small units was held in this regiment. ! 
platoon each from Troops A, B, E and F, consisting # 


one officer and twenty-seven enlisted men competed. \ « 


members of platoons were required to ride the five mil 
cross-country course over obstacles and slides, and to sue 


cessfully engage pistol targets en route at the rate of tim, 


miles per hour. At the conclusion of the mounted phi 
each man was required to cover two miles on foot ov 
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rolling and broken terrain at five miles an hour. Follow- 
ing the individual phase, platoons were sent out on tac- 
tical missions which included a forty-seven mile march 
p At over unknown mountain country by day and night, a 
combat pr‘ blem with ball ammunition on strange tet- 
, rain twent-five miles from the post, and many other 
Bo od netical sitriations. One of the features of this test was 
Prom @ he selection and conditioning of the animals used. This 
was a responsibility of the platoon leader. The test was 


re won by Troop A’s platoon, commanded by 1st Lieuten- 
ot HOE aot Carrol! H. Prunty. 

ber 1s T £.. 2 

5th Cavalry—Fort Clark, Texas 
Coronet Roser C. RicHarpson, Jr., Commanding 

ta OLO has been active in the regiment with frequent 
ng practice games between selected teams. The two polo 
lade felds are in excellent condition. Captain John O’D. 


Murtaugh, a member of the 5th Cavalry’s rst Cavalry 
Division Championship Team, is on leave of absence 
ding transfer to the Hawaiian Department. 

Colonel Charles B. Amory has been succeeded by Col- 
oe! Robert C. Richardson, Jr., as commanding officer of 
Meade the 5th Cavalry. Colonel Amory’s new station is at 
he fol Headquarters, Third Corps Area, Baltimore, Maryland. 

Headquarters Troop, 5th Cavalry, with a record of 
MP even wins and no losses, won the first half of the Fort 


Roa Clitk basketball league. 






y well, 


g tw eee 
cks 
- 6th Cavalry—Fort Oglethorpe, Georgia 


JAM COLONEL LLEWELLYN W. OLrver, Commanding 


ned t Te training of the regiment is progressing splendid- 
ale fr ly under the close supervision of the troop officers 
yeathe who have the able advice and assistance of their squadron 
ippen ommanders, Lieutenant Colonel Henry L. Flynn and 
t wet Major Robert W. Strong, with the Commanding Officer, 
of ont Colonel Oliver, firmly entrenched in the “Driver's Seat.” 
nsidet The “Kennard Recruit School” owned and operated 
of te ly the “Two Johnnies,” Major “Johnny” Kennard, 
e Wa Headmaster,” and Lieutenant “Johnny” Franklin, 
€ MSE "Dillmaster,” has turned about 180 cavalrymen to duty 
lemor- the past quarter. We say “cavalrymen” with the assur- 
9 Wace of the “Headmaster” that only a little seasoning and 
erg tiey will “‘make the time.” 
1 2" ln the meantime Captain Walter Burnside has turned 
r dout eighty remounts to duty after a three-months 
pcuse of training. Captain Burnside has left his mark 
nt “Bm all of them—“ quiet” and ‘“‘sweet tempered.” 
r. We have entered into a “mail order” rifle competition 
mth Fort Benning. We shoot and mail our score to 












a wm and then they will shoot and tell us who won. 
“t ft failed to alarm us; but when they mentioned the 


| . that we must use a “scoring plug,” we became sus- 
1 1‘ * . 
L tious, because we have never heard of it, much less 
) VU . . 
tn one. However, we went into action and the type- 
! typ 
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writers fairly hummed sending out frantic inquiries to 
all camps, posts and stations. We expect to know more 
about this “thing’’ before we fire one shot. 

Recent snow, ice and rain storms (this is the Sunny 
South) have failed to slow us up in our drills and forma- 
tions. We have held close to the schedule which has in- 
cluded both squadron and regimental parades, full pack 
inspections and tactical problems. Squadron problems 
involve the use of gas and smoke, both in defensive and 
offensive action, mounted and dismounted. We ate 
constructing an antiaircraft range, specifications for which 
we took from Volume II, Cavalry Weapons and Ma- 
terial, The Cavalry School, 1935. This is “just what we 
wanted” and we expect gteat benefits from it. The 
spring training will be filled with many good things in 
preparation for our contemplated trip to Fort Benning 
for the 1936 maneuvers. 

Sports in the regiment were confined to soccer, bowl- 
ing and basketball during the past few months. Leagues 
were organized and each troop of the 6th Cavalry was 
represented. 

After a close and exciting tournament, Headquarters 
Troop, 6th Cavalry, won the soccer championship’ for 
the second straight year. Although this sport is com- 
paratively rare in this section of the country, the enlisted 
men took great interest in the game and some exception- 
ally good players were developed. The games were 
featured by the low scoring and tied games that were 
played. 

In the Bowling Tournament, Troop E, 6th Cavalry, 
won the first half of the season, easily outclassing other 
troops of the regiment. Troop teams are rapidly improv- 
ing and the second half of the season promises to be very 
close, with at least three teams being well bunched in 
the home stretch. 

Basketball was started on January 6th and the games 
played so far have been exceptionally fast, featured by 
close guarding on the part of both teams playing, scores 
being kept comparatively low. Due to the increase in 
the number of enlisted men in the regiment, many new 
players are gracing the troop teams. Many of the new- 
comers have played high school basketball ptior to 
their enlistment. Such caliber of recruits assures troops 
having young, fast teams. Although it is not contem- 
plated organizing a regimental team this year, some of 
the troops have entered their troop teams in civilian 
leagues in Chattanooga and are well up in the upper 
bracket of their respective leagues. 

A new activity of the Officers’ Club is the recent organ- 
ization of the Oglethorpe Hunt. Hounds were received 
from Fort Benning, the Hillsboro Hounds at Nashville, 
from Mr. Jack Wilkenson of Chattanooga and from 
several enthusiastic fox hunting noncommissioned offi- 
cers in the regiment. The Pack now consists of twelve 
couple of exceptionally fine hounds. To date, the mem- 
bers have had to be content with drag hunting in Chick- 
amauga Park but the farmers around the Park are helping 
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out and the pack will be hunting live fox very soon. The 
officials of the Hunt are: Captain Walter Burnside, 
Master, Captains Garnett H. Wilson and Don E. Carle- 
ton, Whips; Mr. Charles Coleman, of Chattanooga, 
Honorary Whip. 

On December 28th the Post was honored by a visit of 
Generalleutnant Friedrich Von Boetticher, Military At- 
taché to the German Embassy at Washington. The 
Scout Car Platoon of the 6th Cavalry, commanded by 
Captain Logan C. Berry, acted as escort to General Von 
Boetticher. 
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7th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


CotoneL JoHn K. Herr, Commanding 


— regiment has been undergoing extensive train- 
ing during the past two months in preparation for 
coming maneuvers and hopes to learn considerable about 
its new motor vehicles during the month’s absence, es- 
pecially their capabilities, capacities and limitations. 
Some keen competition was witnessed in the inter- 
troop Basketball League just ended. The play started on 
October 1, 1935, and ended December 10, 1935, with 
Headquarters Troop annexing the championship. The 
inter-regimental Basketball League got under way Janu- 
ary 9, 1936, with the regimental team, a very strong ag- 
gregation of players entering. Keen competition is antict- 
pated as the other teams entering are equally as strong. 
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8th Cavalry—Fort Bliss, Texas 


CoLoneL FRANK KELLER, Commanding 


ON November 23d the regiment was assembled to 
observe its 6gth birthday. Colonel Keller related 
many interesting stories concerning experiences during 
his first tour in the 8th. The Adjutant then gave a brief 
outline of the History of the Regiment, after which the 
exercises were concluded. 

One of the losses most deeply felt by the entire regi- 
ment in a long time, occurred on November 30th, when 
Colonel and Mrs. Arthur H. Wilson and family left the 
post for their new station in Philadelphia. 

Basketball has been most active this year. First, the 
Regimental League was formed, in which Troop A 
finally emerged as the winner and was presented a hand- 
some trophy by the regimental commander. Next fol- 
lowed the Post League in which the 8th hopes to win its 
fifth straight championship. To date the team has won 
from Special Troops, 45-40, and from William Beau- 
mont General Hospital, 56-41. Captain August W. 
Farwick, who has charge of the team, took his men for 
a short trip to Roswell, New Mexico, to open the season 
with the New Mexico Military Institute. In the open- 
ing game, on January roth, the cadets won by the narrow 
margin of one point, 47-46; but in the second game 
the following night, the 8th Cavalry won handily, 46- 
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28. Members of the squad are as follows: Captain 
August W. Farwick, Coach, Sergeant Gilbert H, App 
ler, Team Manager, 2d Lieutenant Paul E. Johnson 
Jr., Private Edward Kelley, Troop A, Corporal fj 
ward G. Krebs, Troop B, Private W. E. Wooley, Hea 
quarters Troop, Private Ray O. Caffey, Machine Gy 
Troop, Private first class Eulice N. Adams, Troop F, 
Private first class Ervin E. Highwood, Troop E, Py. 
vate Ernest W. Nunn, Headquarters Troop, Corpord 
Jack Mann, Troop A and Private Wesley W. Lowe, My 
chine Gun Troop. 

On December 13th the regiment participated in; 
brigade field exercise which was witnessed by Maja 
General Upton Bernie, Chief of Field Artillery, 

The annual regimental Christmas tree party was he 
Monday afternoon, December 23d. Santa Claus pre 
sented gifts to seventy-two children of the regiment, 


On December 27th and 28th, the 1st and ad Squad 
rons, respectively, held gymkhanas and horse shows. Th 
events included sack races, mounted wrestling, slow muk 
races, as well as jumping and schooling classes for th 
officers and enlisted men. Both shows were very succes. 
ful and interesting to watch, and much enthusiasm wa 


displayed by all the participants. 






















On New Year's Day, the regiment participated ip 
El Paso’s Southwestern Sun Carnival Parade, which ws 
a most brilliant affair, resembling that held annually x 
the Los Angeles’ Rose Bowl celebration. The general ap 
pearance of the personnel of the regiment, and the cot 
dition of the horses and equipment caused much favor 
able comment. 

On January 6th, by authority of the Corps Area Con 
mander, a provisional recruit troop was formed under te 
command of Captain John L. Ballantyne. This trop 
consists of 107 recruits, just enlisted, who will recewe 
mobilization training for a period of six weeks. The 
training cadre consists of the troop commander, two 
second lieutenants, four reserve officers for each tw 
weeks’ period, one first sergeant, one mess sergeant, oft (ag 
stable sergeant, one supply sergeant, two cooks, two vi 
horseshoers, one clerk and four platoon sergeants. Fog May. 7 
mounts, the troop will use 100 new horses just receive March 
from Fort Reno. To date the progress of the training ¢ march tc 
both men and horses has been most satisfactory and t 
result at the end of the training period will be aw: te 
with much interest. 
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11th Cavalry—Presidio of Monterey, Califor 
CotoneL Ratpy M. Parker, Commanding 

















HE 1935 football season ended December 1 gth wit 

a 14-7 victory over the Merced team at Merctoy 
California. 

The team has played good football all season, win ng 

six games, losing three and being tied once, ending 


third place in the league. Several of the players on tgs 
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year’s tearm do not expect to be present next year but two good games are anticipated. The regimental team has 
there ate many promising new players on the squad and _ been severely handicapped due to the extremely rainy 
their progress has been so rapid that the prospects for a winter. 
ral Fd. rong tear for the coming year are excellent. The post basketball league has aroused considerable 
» Head The Secretary of War, Mrs. Dern, Colonel Campbell interest. All games are played on the outdoor court at 
ne Guill 8, Hodges and other members of the Secretary’s party, night and are attended by large, enthusiastic crowds. 
toop EM visited the post on December 12th. A dinner was held Santa Claus gladdened the heart of every child on the 
E. Pill athe Officers’ Club in their honor after which the entire post. He arrived Christmas eve mounted on a white 
Corpor attended a boxing show at the Post Recreation horse. Upon arrival he was met by six buglers, also 
ve, Mell Center. The next day the Secretary reviewed the troops mounted on white horses, and escorted to the Christmas 
and inspected the post. He departed by plane for Los tree on the main parade where he presented all post 
d in; Angeles after being entertained at luncheon by Colonel children with candy and a present. 


Majecll nd Mrs. Parker. Christmas morning the 12th Cavalry Band aroused 
The district elimination bouts of the annual golden the garrison at reveille with Christmas carols. 
sloves boxing contest were held in the Post Recreation Post horse shows are held monthly on Sunday morn- 


center during November. The winners were sent to San ing. Recruit classes and children’s classes are emphasized. 
Francisco to compete in the final bouts. Kipps Mayes, These shows are well attended and are stimulating ‘con- 
Troop B, 11th Cavalry, boxed in the finals. siderable interest in horsemanship. 

Wrestling matches have been well attended and inter- 


et in this sport is increasing due to the appearance here tin SEN 
many well known matmen. Among those appearing 2d Squadron, 12th Cavalry— 
inrecent months at the Recreation Center are: Jack Rey- Fort Ringgold Toae 


nolds (World’s Welterweight Champion of Fifteen Years 
Sanding), Joe Malcewicz (Pacific Coast Champion), 


ted in lod Lansdowne (British Welterweight Champion), Al Ge following classes were included in the Novem 


Mayor Rexrorp E. Wittoucusy, Commanding 


ch wa Perera (P ortuguese Heavyweight Champion), and Tony ber monthly horse show: Recruits Jumping, Privates 
ally « Rocco (Ex-Italian Heavy weight Champion). Jumping, Non-commissioned Officers Jumping, and 
rl The post basketball season is well under way. Every Open Jumping. 

¢ cong “ginization on the post has entered a team in the post Chaplain Harold H. Schulz joined this command No- 


favor. kague this ye and at present the competition is very vember 16th. War Department orders assigning him to 
ken with Machine Gun Troop, 11th Cavalry, and this station state that he will have additional duties at 
Con Headquarters Troop, 11th Cavalry, tied for first place. Fores Brown and McIntosh. Since his arrival a post Sun- 


ler the ee day School has been organized and, in addition, regular 
troop services are held each Sunday morning. 
eceive 12th Cavalry (Less 2d Squadron)— Fort Ringgold had entries in three classes at the horse 


Fort Brown, Texas show held in Weslaco on December 11th. 
Officers’ Jumping—Lieutenants Edgar J. Treacy, John 
G. Minniece and Samuel L. Myers, all from Fort Ring- 






CoLoneL Kerr T. Riccs, Commanding 







(ag 12th Cavalry is at present preparing for the rst gold, took first, second and third respectively, the fourth 

Cavalry Division Maneuvers to be held at Marfa in going to Fort Brown. 

May. The regiment will be absent in the field from A ladies’ riding class, under 1st Lieutenant John G. 

Match 17th to June 12th. In preparation for the long Minniece, Jr., has been formed and is well attended. 

march to Marfa, about 650 miles, the regiment is train- Several young ladies from Rio Grande City have joined 

gat Loma Alto three days per week. As this training the class. 

dm sound is eight miles distant, both men and horses are The troop and detachment basketball league schedule 

mpidly hardening up. Mondays at Loma Alto are de- ended December 16th with Troop E winning the trophy. 

voted to troop training, Tuesdays to squadron training, A post team has been organized and what promises to 

ad Fridays to the regiment. be very interesting schedule of games has been arranged 
ting the past two months, regimental and squadron with outside teams. 1st Lieutenant John J. La Ppage is 

parades have been held every Thursday. On Mondays in charge. 

| guard mounting is conducted on the main parade. A very interesting Gymkhana was held on December 

regiment has recruiting parties out covering the 23d, the events including: 


reed tite lower Rio Grande Valley. The recruits obtained Musical Chair, Novelty Jumping, a Machine Gun 



















far have been of a very high type. Action Race, Hay Roping, and a Mounted Tug of War. 
ung On January 24th and 26th the y2th Cavalry polo team = The Christmas holidays were enjoyed by everyone, 
ig 49" play the Hidalgo Polo Team on the Fort Brown many of the personnel availing themselves of short leaves 


tite. The polo field has been put in splendid shape and and furloughs. The season opened on the afternoon of 
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December 24th with a Christmas entertainment for the 
children which included two reels of motion pictures fol- 
lowed by the singing of carols and the appearance of 
Santa Claus with a gift for each child. At 11:30 P.M. 
December 24th Chaplain Schulz conducted a candle light 
service which was well attended by both post personnel 
and civilians from town. 

Work on a “bowl” patterned after the one at Fort 
Riley has commenced and when completed will be of 
great benefit to the post. 
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13th Cavalry—Fort Riley, Kansas 
CotoneL CuHarves F. Martin, Cavalry 


deine winter months find the 13th Cavalry busy with 
schools, small bore practice, recruit instruction and 
preparation for the Cavalry School’s spring exercises. 

In the indoor horse shows held in December, regi- 
mental entries finished second in the hunt teams of three 
and first in the enlisted men’s open jumping. 

We wish to acknowledge the receipt of one of the best 
catloads of remounts received by the regiment in years. 
This lot came from Fort Robinson. 

The small bore team of Machine Gun Troop won the 
regimental competition in that event for the second suc- 
cessive year. The Troop A team made a strong bid but 
lacked a few points of reaching the final scores fired by 
the “‘shot gunners.” However, Troop A did have the 
first two high individual men to soften the loss. The 
regiment now has small bore ranges in four troop barracks 
and a suitable regimental range in the basement of the 
Academic Buiiding that gives the second squadron an 
even break with the other troops in this training. Each 
troop is spending four hours per week with the recruits 
and “bolo men” on the small bore ranges, and the results 
next target season should show dividends for this winter’s 
work. 

Following a month's lack of any recruits, the new- 
comers have begun to appear again, not in any such 
numbers as had been anticipated last fall, however. 

Captain William L. Hamilton was relieved from as- 
signment to the regiment on January gth and detailed tn 
the Quartermaster Corps. 
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14th Cavalry—Fort Des Moines, Iowa 


CoLoneL CLARENCE LININGER, Commanding 


HIVERING in sub-zero weather, Fort Des Moines . 
has been practically snowbound since shortly after 
Thanksgiving, with the result that outdoor Cavalry activi- 
ties have been greatly curtailed. Nevertheless, the post 
riding hall has been thronged daily, not only with indi- 
vidual riders but by troops performing both mounted and 
dismounted drills. 
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Basketball, bowling, card parties and hops have bees 


the principal recreation of the enlisted petsonnel, 

An exhibition horse show, to be held in the tiding hal 
on Washington’s Birthday, February 22d, is schedules 
as a feature of National Defense Week and Preparation 
for this event are being pursued with much zest, 


The Fort Des Moines Rifle Team, coached by Captain 
Harry D. Eckert, Troop F, and composed of Sergeans 
Grider and Richardson, Corporals MacKellar and Kite. 
man and Private First Class Morton, defeated Iowa Stat 
College by a score of 672 to 639 in a small bore mate, 
held at the post on January 11th. Another match wit 
the same institution, which was arranged for Januay 
18th, has been postponed until February 8th on accoupr 
of weather conditions. Postal matches have been y. 
ranged with the roth, 17th and 24th Infantry regiments 

Regimental changes are beginning early this yea. 
Major Royden Williamson is leaving shortly for his ney 
post as military attaché to Turkey and Bulgaria. Captain 
Robert McD. Graham, having been assigned to the Re. 
mount Service, is departing for Fort Robinson, Nebraska 

A number of 14th Cavalry officers were guests of the 
local Reserve Officers’ Association at the Hotel Savory 





Des Moines, to hear the address of the national president 
Lieutenant Colonel Lowe, of Portland, Maine. Colond 
Lowe’s talk on the activities of the Reserve Corps inspite 
enthusiastic applause in its encouragement of close o 
operation between the reserve officers and their comrade 
of the regular army. 

Ice hockey continues popular at Fort Des Moines, al 
though somewhat restricted of late by accumulation ¢ 
snow on the new rink. 
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61st Cavalry Division—New York City 
Rochester Units . 


— training schedules of the 3orst Cavalry and 
other 61st Cavalry Division units are well unde 
way in the Rochester, N. Y., area. A class in Equite 
tion, Cavalry Training Regulations, Care of Animal, 
and Pistol Marksmanship meets at Culver Road Armoy 
on the second and fourth Tuesdays of each month. A 
school for line officers meets at regimental headquattes 
on the first and third Tuesdays of each month. A schod 
for field officers covering Employment of Cavalry mets 
monthly at regimental headquarters. 

The annual 61st Cavalry Division dinner (Rochestd 
Units) was held at Monroe Golf Club, Pittsford, N.Y 
November 23d. Forty officers and guests were in at 
tendance, Colonel George M. Russell, Division Chief « 
Staff, being the guest of honor. Informal talks wet 
given by Colonel Russell; Colonel Howard R. Smale 
Cavalry, Unit Instructor, 3or1st Cavalry; Lieutenatt 
Colonel Robert L. Halpin, Infantry, and Lieutenat 
Colonel Carl H. Loebs, Commanding the 3or1st Cavalry 
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‘or Stalham S. Baker, 2o1st Cavalry, was in charge of 
Ve been Mayor : g 
rangement: and acted as toastmaster. 
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305th Cavalry—Philadelphia, Pa. 


CoroneL MattHew F. James, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


OLONEL Arthur H. Wilson, Cavalry, will come 

to Philadelphia to assume the duties of unit in- 
gmetor. He comes from Fort Bliss, Texas, and it is ex- 
* mate ed that he will take up the reins early in the year. 
with There has been considerable interest in anticipation, and 
January the regiment is ready to welcome him. The polo en- 
ACCOUNT ‘husiasts are spending winter evenings practicing polo 
Ce a8 tots from the tops of library tables and sofas because 
pe: they have heard something of Colonel Wilson’s great 
S year. ibility in that sport. 
us Nev The 1935-36 inactive duty training period has been 
~Aptaitl oreatly stimulated bythe appearance at the Wednesday 
the Re on conferences of outstanding speakers with a variety of 
brass subject matter for attendees to digest. 

of thell The first guest came for the meeting of October 234, 
Savory in the person of Colonel Charles A. Romeyn, Cavalry, 
sident an officer of wide experience in the Cavalry branch. 

Jolone! On October 30th, Lieutenant Colonel Austin G. 
nspitell Frick, Coast Artillery Corps, came to tell us about the 
ose OOH Third Corps Area concentration at Indiantown Gap dur- 
mrad ing the past summer. In his position as Assistant Adju- 

tant General for the period of preparation and actual 
ies, Mf conduct of the concentration, he was well placed to 
ion of garner a general picture of the maneuver. 

On November 6th Major James W. Younger, 
Quartermaster Corps, enlightened us on the “Origin of 
Breeding of Horses with Particular Reference to Suita- 

| bility for Military Use.” 

y The United States Navy was represented by Lieu- 
~ Benant D. W. Harrigan on November 13th. Many 

ry anf came to hear him describe his experiences while as- 

er signed to the ill-fated Macon. 

On Wednesday, November 20th, Major Henry McE. 
Pendleton, Cavalry, G-3, 62d Cavalry Division, addressed 
the 305th, on subjects of general interest. 

h, Af A popular slogan was reversed when 1st Lieutenant H. 
D. Harris, of the U. S. Marines, came to ‘“‘tell us” about 
schol “Bush Warfare in Nicaragua.” 

Wednesday, December 4th, featured a double-header 
conference. We had 1st Lieutenant John C. Groome, 
y Jr., 1st Troop, Philadelphia City Cavalry, with us for 
the noon session, and Colonel U. S. Grant, III, Com- 
manding Officer, 1st Engineers, in the evening. “Mess 
Management,” very suitably occupied our thoughts at 
toon, and in the evening, Colonel Grant led our thoughts 
# © the “Mechanization of the Army.” 
all The regiment had its annual pause for inspiration on 
at Sunday, November 17th, when the yearly Church Serv- 
tee was held at Saint Martin’s Chapel, Ithan, Pennsyl- 
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ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 


306th Cavalry—Baltimore, Md., and 
Washington, D. C. 


Coronet J. P. B. Clayton Hitt, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


ONFERENCES for the instruction of officers of the 

2d Squadron, 306th Cavalry, Headquarters and 

Headquarters Troop, 153d Cavalry Brigade, and units of 

the 462d Armored Car Squadron, were held in the As- 

sembly Hall of the Washington Reserve Headquarters as 
follows: 

November 7th: Map Reading; Mechanized Cavalry. 
November 21st: Map Reading; Mechanized Units with- 
in the Cavalry Division. December 5th: Cavalry Weap- 
ons. December 1gth: Field Artillery; Conduct of a Re- 
connaissance Troop. 

The Map Reading instruction was given by means of 


excellent sound films obtained through the coéperation 


and courtesy of the Office of the Chief Signal Officer, ; 


which furnished the films, operator, and projection room. 
This instruction was supplemented by additional illustra- 
tions, and assistance given by 1st Lieutenants L. F. Hess 
and F. P. Magers and Second Lieutenants W. M. Are- 
hart and C. H. Dunphy, all members of the 306th Cav- 
alry. 

Conferences on “Mechanized Cavalry” by Major 
Robert W. Grow, Cavalry; on “Cavalry Weapons” by 
Captain Thomas J. Heavey, 3d Cavalry; and on “Field 
Artillery” by Lieutenant Colonel Allan C. McBride, 
Field Artillery, were outstanding. 

Captain E. A. Kane, assisted by First Lieutenant D. C. 
Fahey, Jr., both of the 306th Cavalry, conducted an ex- 
cellent conference and discussion on the “Conduct of a 
Reconnaissance Troop.” 

Equitation Classes were held at the Riding Hall at 
Fort Myer, Virginia, through the courtesy of Colonel 
Kenyon A. Joyce, 3d Cavalry, on November roth and 
24th and December 8th and 22d. 

Conferences for the instruction of the 306th Cavalry 
(less 2d Squadron) were held at No. 3 Franklin Street, 
Baltimore, Maryland, through the courtesy of Colonel 
J. P. B. Clayton Hill, the regimental commander, who 
resides there. 


On November 25th Captain Samuel Glazier, 306th 


Cavalry, handled the subject, “Conduct of a Recon- 


naissance Troop.” On December 16th Major J. C. Mul- 
lenix, Cavalry, spoke on “Principles of Cavalry Delay- 
ing Action,” and Colonel Matthew F. James, 305th 
Cavalry, conducted a Map Exercise—Cavalry Delaying 
Cavalry. 

The presentations and conduct of the conferences by 
Captain Glazier and Colonel James were excellent and 
instructive. Attendance at conferences in Baltimore has 
grown substantially since the beginning of. the school 
year, and it is hoped to increase the attendance even 
more. 

It is a matter of interest that, because of favorable 
geographic locations, three regimental commanders out 
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of the four who are assigned to Cavalry regiments of the removed this obstacle and it may be possible, for a shop 


62d Cavalry Division, are in a position to attend, and do 
attend, our conferences. They are: Colonel J. P. B. Clay- 
ton Hill, 306th Cavalry; Colonel Matthew F. James, 
305th Cavalry; and Lieutenant Colonel R. B. H. Begg, 
307th Cavalry. 


"ee eee 
307th Cavalry—Richmond, Virginia 


LigUTENANT Coronet R. B. H. Becc, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


APTAIN HAL P. COSTOLO, Cavalry-Reserve, 

has been promoted to the grade of major, Inactive 

Reserve, and relieved from assignment to the 307th Cav- 

alry. Captain Costolo has displayed a great intefest in 

the affairs of the organization and it is hoped that in the 

near future he will become available for reassignment to 
the regiment. 

Our unit instructor, Lieutenant Colonel Edward L. N. 
Glass, Cavalry, has secured permission to use the facilities 
of a pistol range located in Richmond. The members of 
the regiment expect to hold their first practice about 


March rst. 
g Sf 7 


3d Squadron and Machine-Gun Troop, 307th 
Cavalry—Norfolk, Virginia 


Mayor James R. Mutten, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


NX the Unit School meeting on December 17, 1935, 
the Squadron Commander, Major James R. Mullen, 
gave a talk on ““Machine-Guns, Direct and Overhead 
Fire.” Following this the unit instructor discussed the 
subject of “Indirect Fire, from the Map, and from the 
Ground.” The officers then adjourned to the 12th Street 
Armory for pistol practice. The Lieutenants Page are 
consistently averaging over go in spite of the bad light. 

At the Group School meeting of Norfolk Reserve Off- 
cers on December 19, 1935, several officers of the Squad- 
ron were present, and later attended a buffet supper in 
honor of Colonel Harry N. Cootes, Cavalry, Liaison 
Officer for Reserve Affairs at Headquarters Third Corps 
Area. Colonel Cootes addressed the officers, emphasizing 
particularly the value of the Reserve Officers’ Association 
both to the individual officer and to National Defense as 
a whole. 


¢ t¥. ow 
308th Cavalry—Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CoLoneL Georce H. CHERRINGTON, Cavalry-Reserve, 
Commanding 


, en recent long cold spell in this vicinity has greatly 
decreased the outdoor activities of the regiment. 
Riding on the roads and actoss country was practically 
impossible during December because of the lazge amount 
of ice beneath the snow. The recent rains have largely 


time at least, to resume the cross country rides on Sun. 
days and thus enable both officers and horses to obtaiy 
proper exercise. 

Our turkey shoot was held on November 24th, A 
expected, there was a large turnout, over thirty shootey 
participating, eight of whom won turkeys. Following the 
shooting, refreshments were served in the clubhouse, 

The regular Sunday pistol shooting went the way of 
riding when the very cold weather arrived. It will ber. 
sumed in the spring. 

Captain Stanley Rosenbaum has been appointed Reg. 
mental Adjutant, vice rst Lieutenant Ronald L. Thomp 
son, who resigned in order to be able to devote his spat 
time to his new position as a Commissioner of Mt 
Lebanon, Pennsylvania. 

On New Year’s Day Colonel Cherrington held hi 
annual open house at his residence in Pittsburgh for mem. 
bers of the regiment. The party was a great success and 
brought together many of the regimental officers and 
ladies. 

Recent changes in the regiment include: 2nd Lieuten 
ants Jerome E. Ennis and Albert E. Yougel promoted tr 
ist Lieutenant. 2nd Lieutenant Frederick D. Keck 
(formerly Infantry-Reserve) transferred to the 30% 
Cavalry. Private Wm. L. Nesbitt commissioned 2nd 
Lieutenant. 


+. £ ~@ 
862d Field Artillery (Horse)—Baltimore, Md 
Coronet Rocer S. B. Hartz, Field Artillery-Reserve 


Commanding 


— the assignment of Colonel Edward W. Wilt 
rick, Field Artillery, to the Staff of the Commant- 
ing General, Third Corps Area, the regiment has aga 
lost an able instructor. Colonel Wildrick took an active 
part in regimental affairs and increased the interest of the 
officers in both extension school work and regimentd 
meetings. The best wishes of the commanding office 
and the regiment go with Colonel Wildrick on his new 
assignment. 

It is not anticipated, however, that there will be anv 
let up in the inactive duty training, since the training 
program has been arranged to provide instruction by vat 
ous officers of the regiment. Lieutenant Colonel Cuyle 
L. Clark, Field Artillery, has just been assigned as our it: 
structor and will join the regiment about Feb. 15th. 
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65th Cavalry Division—Chicago, Illinois 


HE newly reorganized division staff under the di 
rection of the Acttng Chief of Staff, Major Herbet 
A. Myers, Cavalry, held its first meeting December 12th 
in the assembly room, Chicago Post Office. Officers hold- 
ing chief of section assignments are: Major C. P. Rye: 


berg, Cavalry-Reserve, G-1; Major J. B. Watkins, M-1: 
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Reserve, G-2; Major C. T. Prindeville, Field Artillery Re- 
serve, G-3; Licutenant Colonel W. R. Wright, Ordnance- 
Reserve, G-4; Colonel I. Odell, 865th Field Artillery 
Chief of Artillery; Major J. L. Clark, Adjutant General 
Reserve, A.G.; Major A. J. Bain 4os5th Engineer Squad- 
ron, Engineer Officer; 1st Lieutenant C. W. Bowen, 
Finance-Reserve, Finance Officer; Major W. R. Jeffrey, 
Engineer-Reserve, I.G.; Captain L. J. Mandel, J.A.G.- 
Reserve, J.A.G.; Major L. S. Solar, Ordnance-Reserve, 
.B Ordnance Officer; Captain F. R. Olin, Quartermaster- 
Reserve, Quartermaster; Captain I. R. Stoli, Signal-Re- 
serve, Signal Officer, and Major P. P. O'Connor, 365¢h 
Medical Squadron, Surgeon. The complete staff com- 
prises 31 ofhcers. Command post exercises are being held 
monthly. 

Meetings of officers of the 159th Cavalry Brigade are 
held on the second Tuesday of each month, Captain 
Wm. N. Todd, Jr.; Cavalry, directing the instruction. 
The 318th Cavalry commanded by Lieutenant Colonel 
W. A. Peterson, held a dinner at the Great Northern 
Hotel December 3d on which occasion Major Herbert 
A. Myers, Cavalry, new Unit Instructor, was introduced 
to the officers of the regiment. Firing was held at the 
post office pistol range following the dinner. The 317th 
Cavalry, Captain Wm. N. Todd, Jr., unit instructor is 
also holding instruction at the pistol range. 

Equitation classes are being held each Sunday morning 
at Fort Sheridan with Colonel Isaac S$. Martin, Cavalry, 
in charge. The division is indebted to the 1st Squadron, 
14th Cavalry, for the use of its horses at these meetings. 
Two night classes are also being held each month at the 
Chicago Riding Club with Major Myers and Captain 
Todd alternating as instructors. 

An informal’ meeting of all the Quartermaster officers 
of the division was held on December 20th, Captain F. 
R. Olin, Quartermaster Corps-Reserve, Division Quarter- 
master presiding. 

Interest in these division affairs has been greatly stimu- 
lated by the District Commander, Colonel Edward 
Davis, Cavalry. 
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Notes from Cavalry ROTC Unit, New Mexico 
Military Institute 


ALL activities have been varied and colorful at the 
Institute. The Thanksgiving Day Horse Show em- 
braced events for four military classes. Several hundred 
Visitors, present for the Homecoming events witnessed 


the distribution of ribbons by Major H. P. Saunders, Jr., 


ORGANIZATION ACTIVITIES 
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111th Cavalry, New Mexico National Guard, Com- 


mandant. 

A polo game with the Oklahoma University four fol- 
lowed with a victory for the Institute by a score of 10 to 
6. A second game the following afternoon also left the 
Institute winner by 8 to 6 in a much faster game. 

The Bronco 
football team 
finished the all 
around victorious 
day — and their 
season—by a 13 
to o defeat of the 
New Mexico 
Normal Univer- 
sity. 

Gallery rifle, 
.22 caliber, prac- 
tice is keen be- 
tween the vari- 
ous cadet troops, 
Troop K winning with an average score of 171.9 (out of 
200 possible), L following by the narrow score margin 
of 2/10 of a point. Even the last troop had an average of 
163.18. The coveted trophy is worth fighting for. Indi- 
vidual high scores of 194, 192 and three men with 190 
furnish promising candidates for the Institute rifle team. 
Only 1st Year Basic (Recruits) fired. 

The Institute polo squad, coached by Captain John H. 
Collier, visited the University of Arizona at Tucson, De- 
cember 12th to 16th and played two very interesting 
games. In the first game the score was 10 to 5 in favor 
of the Arizona team. In the second game, Arizona won 
by a score of 2 to 0, with the press acclaiming that this 
was the fastest and most interesting game ever witnessed 
on the Southwest polo fields. 

A very interesting and instructive phase of training has 
been added to mounted drill which requires all troops to 
take the jumping chute of 6 jumps on the way in from 
drill. This has resulted in every cadet and every horse 
jumping as a routine procedure. 

A series of dismounted and mounted reviews were held 
during the end of the school term, with two troops al- 
ternating as mounted, giving each troop in the Corps a 
chance to pass in review mounted. The reviewing officers 
were: H. M. Dow, President of the Board of Regents; 
Colonel D. C. Pearson, Superintendent; Major John E. 
Selby, Cavalry, P.M.S.&T.; Major H. P. Saunders, 
111th Cavalry, National Guard, Commandant; Captain 
John H. Collier, Cavalry, Assistant P.M.S.&T., all 


mounted. 


Cadet J. S. Curtiss, New Mexico Mili- 
tary Institute, on Lady Buck. (Taken at 
Horse Show, November 28, 1935.) 


AN ARMY of 100,000 men taken in flank may be beaten by 30,000 in a very short 


time.—FREDERICK THE GREAT. 
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New Books 


(Order through the CavaLry JOURNAL) 


THe Campaicn oF Apowa, G. F. H. Berkeley. The 
second edition of a long recognized standard authority. 
$5.00. 

Le Jour Nor: La BaTaiLte pu BrourLtarp DEvANtT 
Amiens, Gen. E. Kabisch. $2.50. 


Tus Our Army, Captain J. R. Kennedy. An indict- 
ment of British Army policy by the distinguished editor 
of the Army, Navy & Aur Force Gazette. $3. 25. 


AUTOMOBILE AND GASOLINE ENGINE ENCYCLOPEDIA, 
Professor A. L. Dyke. The seventeenth edition, revised 
for the student, the repair man and the car owner. $6.00. 

A Book or Barties, G. P. Baker. A description of 
the fifteen battles that determined the course of civiliza- 
tion. $4.00. 

Les CuHausseurs Dans LA BATAILLE DE FRANCE, Gen- 
eral E. Mangin. The 47th Chasseur Division in the 


operations from July to November, 1918. $3.00. 


Curnese-ENGLisH Mopern Mitrary Dictionary, by 
officers of the British Army. $7.00. 


Tue Crusapes, G. A. Campbell. A history. $5.00. 


DarpaNetLtes DitemMMa, Admiral E. K. Chatterton. 
A history of the naval operations of the Dardanelles. 


$6.50. 
DeatH IN THE Desert, Paul I. Wellman. (See Book 


Reviews, this number. ) $3.00. 


FREDERICK THE Great, F. T. P. Veale. His life and 


place in history. $3.00. 


GERMANY PREPARE FOR War, Professor E. Banse. A 
Nazi theory of national defense. Cheaper edition. $2.50. 


Giory AND DownFaLL, General Polovtsoff. An auto- 
biography of a Russian general officer covering the period 
1896, when he joined tas regiment, to 1918, when he 
escaped from the Bolsheviki. ‘$s. 00. 


Great BrITAIN AND THE GERMAN Navy, E. L. Wood- 
ward. A history of the naval race between Britain and 


Germany in the years 1898-1914. $6.50. 
Haic, D. Cooper. This biography of the British field 


marshal has been warmly praised and hotly attacked in 
England, where it was published. Two volumes, each 


$8.00. 
HEAVEN HicH: Hert Deep, Lieut. N. Archibald. An 


exciting account of the adventures of a young American 


flier in the World War. $2.50. 


A Poputar History oF THE GREAT War, Sir H. A. 
Hammerton. For an account that is not too technical this 
set is difficult to beat. Six volumes for $5.00. 


JaGpsTAFFEL 356, M. F. Kahnert. A German squad- 


ron in war and defeat. $2.00. 


Tue BattLe oF JuTLAND, Commander H. H. 
A study of the greatest naval battle in the world’s 
tory by an American naval officer. $4.50. 


LawreENceE, E. Rosinson. A new biography of of 


leader of the Arab revolt. $2.00. 


MEDITERRANEAN MEDLEY, Captain L. Dawson, 
account of the naval operations in the Mediterram 


Cheaper edition. $2.50. 


Muirirary AND IMPERIAL ORGANISATION, Major 


Evans. A guide to the military organization of the Br 


Empire. $1.50. 


In Morocco WitH THE Lecion, G. W. Price, 


author, a journalist, has been an eyewitness to 
operations in many parts of the world. $6.00. 


Wirth Napo eon In Russta, General de Caulaingg 


(See Book Reviews, this number.) $3.75. 


Le Marécuat Ney, H. Welschinger. A biogeal 
the “Bravest of the Brave.” $3. 00. 


Nicur Ravers OF THE Arr, A. R. Kingsford. Ex 


ences of a night- flying pilot who raided ‘ ‘Hunland? 


many dark nights. $2.00. 


Wiru PersHinc In Mexico, Colonel H. A. T 


min. (See Book Reviews, this number.) $2.00, 


PitcrimacE, Colonel G. S$. Hutchison. An accu 


guide to the western battlefields. $3.00. 


RETURN OF THE Dark INvaper, Captain F. Rined 


Y 


The Dark Invader continues the account of his exg 


ences from 1917 to 1935. $3.25. 


A RIFLEMAN WENT To War, Captain H. W.} 


Bride. (See Book Reviews, this number.) $3.50. 
Rott On Next War, J. Gibbons. The common ff 


guide to life in the British army. $2. 50. 


ScapA Flow To THE Dover Straits, 1916-18. | 
second volume of The Naval Memoirs of Admiral of 
Fleet Sir Roger Keyes. The full story of the eva 


4 


of Gallipoli, <n Dover Patrol and the Zecbrige : 


$5.00. 


Spies Break THroucH, Captain A. Bauer cis 
Reminiscences of a German secret service officer off 


Russian front. Cheaper edition. $2.00. 


Steapy Drummer, S. Casson. A straightforward: 


varied narrative of the author’s experiences in the 


$4.00. 


ApmiraL Toco, Major R. V. C. Bodley. A biog | 


of the Grand Old Man of Japan. $6.00. 


U-BoorsFaALLEN, Captain J. Rehder. The story ¢ 
British Q-ships told by-a German officer. $3.50. 


La Giomre bE VERDUN, Colonel H. Bouvard. The f 


form of the author’s earlier book on Verdun. $2.50.) 
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